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Introduction 





The choice of a title for this volume has not been easy. Originally, i 
conference held at Oxford in May 1984 out of which this volume evol: 
title ' "Unknown Gods in the Roman Work?’. The concept of gods be nkno | 
co | famous passage in the Acts of the Apostles (17, 23). iii in a sense 
involves a contradiction, since what is камта саппо! be conceived, let alone 
еа. Ном 1 ligious experi ce in Roman times as at other 
ough enment and discovered truth in dark and secret | places. In 
toman Empire, with its many religious and social traditions, this quest for 
ysical knowiedg — included the identification of foreign 'unknown' 
8 with tho: ce. Such a process is implied by the phrase, derived 
! а АЗ), снн romana’ which it is best to take literally as the 
an interpret: tion of alien deities, and of rites associated with them. 'Interpretatio 
romana’ was, in fact, our working sub-title and one of the leading themes that we 
requested contributors to consider when writing nape 
The title finally chosen, however, reflects. 
Келн» buildings in which religious activiti 












































ortar evera contributors ind deed d the origins of 
. their relatio: ship i in i nó First century are pre xplored in one of the papers. 
ү We would م‎ to thank Trevor Rowley and Shirley Hermon of the Department for 
.. External Studies, University of Oxford for helping to organise the original conferenc 
| tiversity ( nittee for Archaeology generously undertook publication o ofa 
b volume w which included all the e papers (e сері опе, itor, 
b ر‎ could completed "d satisfactorily, due to pressure of other commitments) and 
ће ial nmis eid in order to seinem on particular themes. This is the 
E. place 4o » thank David Brown for his work in seeing the project through the press. Tom 
= Blagg help iderably with the editing and we are also grateful to Grahame 
à 






























y Medrington w wise made our task easier and more enjoyable. 

15 Wilkins kindly "io three illustration for us. Lastly we would like to thank all 

тоні to the volume, and especially those who spoke at the conference per of 
whom are Lr НИР to forget the glittering delis гра! 





егу of Gl 


the news of the 





xoduction of this volume entered its final stage, we received 
fessor Emerita Jocelyn Toynbee. The theme of the majority of papers in the 

k, the r s beliefs which lie behind so much heart: of the Roman Empire, was 
one very dear t to ‚сена Toynbee. In the circumstances, апа with the enthusiastic 

» concu rence of fa na mmher of contributi s whom we were able to consult at short notice, 
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SS a атин 
Sagan fn 1990 sod wns the est sanjor some bana 





engine scoured out the spring we will ever know 
Another indication of pre-Roman interest in the waters 
и жч in the — name—Sulis Minerve— 
local diy whe presided over the tap. In all 
1 rabat ity Sulis was a goddess who possessed healing 
similar to hoss of Minerva. She may appear 
E tig for. ot 151), and the name 
recurs twice, as a personal name, among the 
inscriptions found in the city: Sulinus son of Brucetus, a 
scultor, erected the altar to the Suleviae cited above (as 
well as another at ( Cirencester R/B 105), and Sulinus 
son of | | uied an aker te Sulla Minerva 
_ which was found in the Hot Bathin 1774 (RIB 150) Itis 





























mm the light of what 
‘gow know of the geomorphology of the city area, 





санана нае | ыа. А 
second пр es in "it "rci o of — 

















hwick suburb). The whole of this area, tnd the west 
bank, produced Уу ша © ‹ | 













i. ا‎ 
zone of steeply shelving terraces, hot springs, and their 
run-off channels. It was an area to be avoided but for 
the attraction of the Sacred Spring, 








расча 
— were built south and north at spring 








- ogether ria a "н rst XN 3 
















| y military a engineers. 
tylista ideratio оп ofthe eed! have ke to 











deliberately contrived 19 represent the coming together 











tete, rik i ih those se in the bats except 





| “The carient ofthe changes seems to have taken place 
web eviow ly been an open space to the east of 











The Sanctwary of Sulis Minerva at Bath 





by Richard Stone at t the end of last century mk can 
still, in part, be seen in the present museum. Within the 
precinct stood an imposing, and highly ornate tholo: 

diameter equal to the width of the temple. Several 
elements belonging to e tholos have been rame 













е 3), The only real incertain 

location of the building but it is tempting to place it on 
the same axis as the main temple giving a pleasing 
m mmetry to the ensemble (Fig. 4). At any event it wasa 
most imposing structure and a major addition to the 
pter of the. shrine. 














iolos 1s best dated to the Hadrianic 
suini— observation which raises a most interesting 
— Could it be that the new precinet was 













Britain at t Bath "—— 80 years or 50 wie officia 
| nage had led to the initial monumentalizing of the 
ary? A tholos, жерге — by Hellenistic 





Sas — ка of the 





Hellenistic world. 

The next significant alterations came about at the enc 
of the second or beginning of the third century. The 
temple building was now consider: bly enlarged by the 
addition of a new facade, incorporating two small 









rooms, probably اد‎ on either side of the rebuilt 
main steps. Behind = around the — د‎ а 





us os uis DAE ee ah cea elie 
intact. It aoe oe e + "a m 
motive ero ne vm to vns the temple close 
vith it the implic а аа 
uasa modifications to 
(Fig. 5). 
In parallel with the refur ishment | 
spring was now enclosed within a massive маі 
chamber, erected as part of the program reroofing 
оо а E 
vaulted masonry. The overall effect was to cut off the 
spring from the precinct with the exception of a single 
small door ay lea ding directly Lo the altar and no 
doubt reserved for ritual use. Suppliants wishing to 
communicate with the water now had to find their way 
to the vaulted passage on the south of the spring (and 
walled off from the rest of the baths) where three large 
























windows gave a clear view into the chamber. It was 
probably at this time thal the spring was adorned with 












open pool into a dark, dank, choing | 

ао акы Жим, tie adiing ef a 
grou Ms uy wn my pon e Ce e 0 
reflected elsewhere in the Roman world where we find 














per side) If we wene looking fo a | h, together creating a1 ised ambi 'om which 
stu in | : den don cl Ho d end Шо оов й, 
could be had (Fig. 6). 


uanpuao puocas Ajana apog pun opua эур pc 




















АП these dem were urs in massive, == 





І ence to suggest When this might have been but some 
e second half of the third century would fit the 









herefore, the structure was still | giving т. Presumably А 
about the same ime much of the precinct in fron he 








idle t of the fourth audit). 
empting to qt that ей re — of 


Beweis, contution te charge of the segion hae restored 
to the Virtue and Deity of the E: Emperor’ (RIB 152). The 
stone was said to have been found d at ‘the lower end of 
Biali Seron but there is now good reason to believe tha 
1985, 131). Тина aio don y tl 


















brief phase of repair nane 
Scenic ben aio show hat the tempe 









n OE E Le es Sn 
(Fig Д 15 not t the only possibility 












ported g inst M walls. In this case, unlike 
building seems to have been planned in this 








The iconography 
nos nte in Taf Vene emper уулу es 


pediment of the temple. the altar, and the two facing 
facades ч заб ifi on s and Facade of the Four 











| tl | end | ater but its 
allusions are still difficult fully to understand (Fig. 8). 
The general composition, with a ‘gorgon’s’ head held 
Под ооо ОС иу но уара Чена, о а ie 
Beneath the shield and close to the feet of the Victories 
are two helmets. Both are attributes of Minerva: the 
left-hand helmet, with its Corinthian plume, reflecting 
her martial aspect, while the right-hand helmet, 








a fie 









seatuee i E € n Celtic in 
style. Some observers have seen it as a water god, 
compara ble to Û eanu n ide e a | . s 








The Sanctuary of Sulis Minerva at Bath 7 
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Fig.6 The Temple: late third century. 


8 Barry Cunliffe 


MO. ee аа М ri ied iu in emo lie 
hair and have sought to see in him solar attributes. If 
the symbol in the apex of the pediment is a sun (rather 
than a star) then this might be thought to corrobora 

tbe view. т ees ene 
inu dui d ED EFE RE | 
Naw of water and the heal? The supgnion ai has 
he mirit of sim i un M pretty s 


нона & € A елый у фм. ей иб Чы. 




















agen pep peony op Лр a 
coming together created and maintained the flow of hot 
—€—— oe ome 





| Sonal tien tote бан ава абага, 
one would have expected to find a female. In this 









In front of the temple lay the altar each corner of 
MM we sen 10 1w6 Apt ES Se Se 
and Bacchus and Rosmerta(?). Nothing is known of the 
fourth corner but a small fragment of a hand holding a 
Rn MA —— ЕЕ 


















However the discover of part of a relief of Diana, of 








Fig. 7 Diagram of the Temple front c. AD 200. 





pediment the centre of which ч was occupied by Luna, 
войс s of the night sky, ! holding the reins of her four- 
заг in one hand and a ing whip in the other 
















enn (RIB 155) cam a dedicatory inscriptio 

erected close to the altar by Lucius Marci "mot 
(Cunliffe 1966, pl. XXXIV). Receptus is styled sacerdos 
ut me lightly clad nymphs, su wh given the title + harage (augur). Both men would 
е herefor d im the le | 
К мна рн = журун S аник 













Lum, goddess of the night diy, looks southwards 
58 the dark sphere at her back, while Sol 
springs. Bet uen the tua ie Che alter of Sulis Minerva. units to which hey belonged legio 1 
iconography Mp А ИН i 











unkno | wait of the centurion in 
d din yegion’ нй, imply that many of 
томо the Roman ped (hough the wo cavalry 












EE коман остон о ы фла Bath à mii cud би тин of te atk tan Wa 
‚бе г оу name appearing many times on contact and it was here, therefore, that one could come 
y inscriptions, found at various locations closest to the deity and communicate with her. Against 











vidis ams aud qs. The vowels and coins are 
n FR M тр eee f 





siding he ahy е podibum 0. pectin 


— (EA ا‎ 





minia rhe who’ мна pesar beg "itane bebe 
le or female » boy or girl, Себиби ог бамо, рерге ог 





ааа Yh petiti 





the formula, though dk caspian enna ea iii 
к АИ И аА der UD UM 
essential to ensur { i communication: 





"This draft has been < 

There can be little doubt that the shrine was endowed 
with i healing properties and that it was in the bathing 
-stablishment that the visitor immer: himar in the 
curative waters, — À€ n 

















nersion, but in à of 

| modifica ‚а! both the 

| facilities d amid б 1923 Bath 
altogether but the Great Bath and Lucas Bath remained 

















VIDA n the curative nature of the shrine itis surprising 
that no ex votos, representing diseased parts of the 

| зеет found in the Sacred Spring, with the 
"xception of an ivory carving of breasts. The 
only reasonable explanation for this absence is that the 
ritual at Bath did not require offerings of the kind to be 
made, since it is inconceivable that the deity did not 
practise her curative powers at such a place Perhaps the 
coins thrown into the spring, combined with an 


mersion regime m the baths, were suffi in nt to effect a 





















It is also worth considering whether or not the waters 
were drunk as part of thecu 1rative ub Tomar 








аата а 
drinking. Nor should too much credence be given to 













ferences in the older literature to a ‘dipping place’ 
i diately to the east of the reservoir wall where the 
overflow empties into the main drain. There were, 
indeed, steps leading down to the culvert at this point 
but it is more likely that they were to provide access for 
maintenance: the hydraulic system requires this outlet 
аэ ай ну Ун Ин rhs eat | 























(now lost) found i in qui in a cella 
C | [964 a It is a reminder of the ancillary 
i ch would have been available i in 









ваа 
formed the central ensemble of the shrine reminiscent, 
in many respects, to the sanctuary at Sanxay, near 
i ormigé +» One othe building, which 
"xpec | complex ога kind, is a theatre 
o ie lend idi UR Nu 
fragments of a richly carved monumental cornice, 
found beneath the floor of a colar fronting onio 
Westgate Street, just north of tl precinct 
(Cunliffe 1969, pl. 1х1), are evidently from a monument 
of some pretension and the largest fragment ts slightly 
curved as would befit a theatre cornice. A site to the 
north of the precincts of the temple or tholos would be 
ideal because the land hereabouts rises quite sharply 
and would allow a theatre cavea to be dug into the slope 
with | ninimum of structural problems. But until 
evidence is found the question of the existence 

lor ofa theatre must remain open. 

































sanini a die atnan dus e e te tis 
that the two lesser sources, the Cross piam ^ ua 
пении vetet mE отаи an period. 

Jf the s Bath s ng there is itl yet to be said. 
Chating out operatio is in. 1809 produced : ња 
dedicated to Sulis Minerva and the divinity of the two 















apiu: | legend (Cunliffe & "Fulford 1982, no. 3; 
Cunliffe 1968, 2%. ave the MM. was или 








inscriptions have been discovered: "iun ie bot nei 
was cleared out in таа е ЛИН Minerva 
нб of "the most hallowed Diana’, , came w light 
(RIB 138), while the third inscription, found when 











idtm ada see brig n United Hospital, 
baw | lost its dedication (RIB 153). 

mmediately to the south of the spring J. T. Irvine 
recorded the remains of a substantial bath suite, 
replacing earlier siructores, when the Royal United 
оа ми аг оа ад veni ate te 
win won $i 1908 on the west side of Hot Bath 
bath range, was a rectangular tank, lined with lead, 

it "a uw down along its southern wall. Only the 
outh corner was seen but since it lies barely 2 
south of the centre of the Hetling spring the strong 
possibility is that it was the reservoir into which the 
spring emptied and not a bath as was once thought. It is 
facility serving the Hetling spring. 

Taken together, the A around the three 































difference between Aquee Sulis oad te - Roman 
towns and cantonal capitals. Indeed the question 15 
raised—was Bath a walled town at all? One possibilit 





is that the wall was a temenos boundary, з 





area of the settlement lying to the north around the 
convergence of the roads and the main river crossing. 
Another i is that the settlement and sanctuary developed 
piecemeal until the late third or fourth century when the 














Mind quio du mb sata ee ek tn 
wn woe WM Hl en) IBN. It might 

0 accoun! : changes to the temple in the fourth 
century when there is clear evidence to ) show the 











id in the temple area (RIB са ьн 
together with three Genii cuculati, appear on a small 
relief found in the excavation of the baths (Cunliff 






Fulford 1982, no. d 
the Hotling spring qua E and art o 





177 produced s 1 1982. 
no. 25) and one of Mercury (ibid., no. 24); a relief of 








Fortuna survives from an unknown Bath location 
(ibid., no. 20); and the Aesculapius relief came from the 
Cross Bath spring (ibid., no. 3) The evidence, such as it 
н. 0 рода Чени 000 чинге expect—a scattering of 
edicatior n: 
ifica oni correc) and allowing Diana to be a 
is sn di енн Celtic fringe. favour, 

















Maintenance and continuity 
About the middle of the fourth century the last 
substantial renovations were enint in the ru 
















decline n imply a diem i їп | the pattern of dnd 


e but it need г not mean that the temple had 
d. Th« , however, was not far in the 





‘he precinct continued to be used for many decades 
but mud and refuse was now allowed TUS to be 
cd eod sanctuary as pagan shrine came tome 











sand dudes‏ ا ا ا ا 
end to the story.‏ 
„т не ин qene и и жы рне ч‏ 










alt to ee: ш, ап 





эл Lire some way, into iun new 





The campaiga of excavations undertaken from 
1978-1984 marks, at least tempora iy, an end to the 
айынан of the temple of Sulis Minerva. But much 
remains to be done, and can be done. At the time of 
writing, the Cross Bath is about to receive the 

logical attention it deserves end a feasibility 
study | is in progress to consider xploration of the 















| Fig. /1 Aquae Sulis: general plan. 
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CP OON 
"foundations had any direct structural cti 

ith the so sf ihe tengls (Ümrapsmr toe 

but jointed onto the outer wall sc Meyer 968, Ta 








sepan podium As one of the ud pru 










р s A) has usually been considered to he в 












8, 559; Bögli 1972, 181) but a recent monograph by 
Мет (1978) has concluded that it was of an 
| s for the first time a detailed study of the 
chi al stonework associated with the temple as 
ell as sun M E M 

















| parts of the Roman Empire (Horne & King 1980) and 

E he cncson hat hs wa chs нук would usually be termed ! ever 
Ad : correct, throws in doubt the کا ی ا ر‎ 
| accepted чен that the rd ашин of RR 








а MA LAA RH 
original support a tower, змс ah ggg ge 
s' temple. Si befor thin sennem that the the inor | 

s tempi | must be examined in some 





reconstruction of the overall form of the 

1 below is rather different from that 
by Verzàr (1978, 25—29), but in matters of 
pu: yd to vo? wert. 











dimensions (e.g. Trier A cella 11. оза adr endi 
M DUM VCI 







Soro 
i be associated with it with absolute 





a | pi rider users дин эн i. rini ag 
геа реа Ms end Mene t e Mo eii 
es of the plan of he temple as recovered mano Se S A 
ibstructions extending some 10 m uicta apu el aie dank Boaco rners 
interpretation of this latter of the cella wall and in the space between the cella and 

















Fig. | The temple at ‘La Grange-des-Dimes’, 


Avenches: a, excavated plan (after. Verzàr. 1978, Fig. 1); b, 


reconstructed plan after Verzàr (1978, Fig. 6); c, alternative reconstruction. 


ambulatory walls. These must indicate a major 


structural feature and the conclusion seems inescapable 
that in this area at least the temple differed from the 
usual Romano-Celtic appearance. 

m ugges 






8 four possible reconstructions of the 
limes’ temple that do not look to 
rchitecture for their inspiration. but 
r to classical models (1978, Figs 5 & 6). In each of 
these побачені" plans i the inner rectangle marks the 
position of the cella, and a pronaos is defined by the 
кошу рип to the east along with that part of the 
Ш opposite the cella, as in Fig. 1b. Suc 












ECON lea ned, and therefore 
amad open to the air, the brand area of podium 
on the other three sides of the cella—a feature for which 
| have been unable to find à parallel. 

"he conclusions from the evidence of the plan of the 
temple can therefore be, either that it was a temple of 
e Romano-Celtic type viha an unusual construction 
on the eastern side, or that i it was a classical le 
on an unnecessarily bread : podium; in ciie case 


special pleading i 18 necessary. 


The architectural stonework 
The excavations of the ‘Grange-des-Dimes’ temple 
have produced an important collection of architectural 
اود‎ thal is catalogued comprehensively by 
Verzar (1978, 9-24). The presence of such material 
alone might seem to favour the argument that this was a 
classical style temple, but columns are also a well 
attested feature of many Romano-Celtic temple sites 
mel 1980, 28) and there are a number of sanctuaries 
now re quite elaborate classical style mih 
coration is associated with a temple of 

































normal Romano-Celtic plan (e.g. Champlie 
Amand-sur-Ornain). | do not intend here to انیت‎ 
the parallels for, and the implications of, the decorative 
ichemes ornamenting these architectural blocks 
ears examined in detail by Verzàr 1978, 33—46), but 
rather | wish to study the purely structural implications 
of this material. 

The most distinctive of the items of architectural 
stonework are а series of large rectangular ‚нә 
orname medallions bearing the faces of 
dei is. : The most likely origin for these blocks is, as 
иче си ба и б 
podium/am bulatory wall, either all the way round (as in 
Verzar 1978, Fig. 8) or perhaps just on the east side 
— the faces of the large bases flanking the 
























beguen аша Sim (diameter 

single large column base (diameter c. 82 cm) and a large 
number of blocks from a single entablature. On - 
evidence Verzár suggests four alternative reconstruc 
dn Figs 5& nes n of these use 








blocks found in prokimity to the amie did not 
originate from it. As many of the blocks appear to have 
been already collected together in antiquity it seems 
likely, as Verzar proposes (1978, 26), that they were 
destined for a lime kiln and ембе — have à 
brought to the site from other loca 

















ine of columm (4, B, & D—the last is the preferred one 





that not only does the large column base come from a 
—H——— е ee 

| V 1978, Cat. No. 19). The 
rer is part of a double engaged column from an 
column fragments, canot be included in the suggested 

















1978, 22). Ишни. the recover hi 


unlikely on the bas that the columns would be over: 


Ss 
(1978, 22 & 25). 








(өт Fig. 10). Not stip Abele A iix 


here as Fig. 1b). These plans assume 






| sre that fully uses the known foundation of the 









nework тм — size of column would have 





гаг С), whilst the 


a TE. bns a | decorative 





allow ake the € one recons 


Fig. le shows the pronaos entirely supported on 
facade of columen, the sides of the pronsce being 
supported on masonry piers (as in Wilson 1975, 
ee со СООК прі! | 




































to the cella (and ambulatory] 





ution of Romano-Celtic RE (4, Avenches; 2 Aeschi; 3, Augst; 4, Bern- 
; 5, Riaz; 6, Schleitheim; Ufenau; 8, Ursins; 9, Vidy-Lawsanne; 10, dette 11, Elst; 12, 
۴ nster; 13, Nijmegen; 14. Pesch; 15, Pommern; 16, Tongeren; 17, Trier; 18, Trier- Heidenborn; 19, Vervoz; 
20, Сна 21, Genainville. ) 














ited externally with pilasters, pore eae. 29-30). Only the plan of 
empleat the temple at Champlieu (Cauchemé 1912, pl. Il; 
Grenier 1958, 407-15) is clósely comparable, but recent 






inville (Mitard 1981, 6). As both solid-walled and 


Roman or Celtic Temples’ 


See en tana ранае кыл к 
ине, - E another 











nthe previous section of his paper only one or wo 
Cele temples which have a frontal extension of the 

















um CM. ie are valid qa heir p 
definition is, no doubt, in part due to the high quality of 

























— that these are not анду tes 


h iu Gne wie dat due эз me e a eae 
` group that spread in a wide north-south band along the 
Rhine.) 








Trier and Germania Inferior 

Fig. 4 shows those temples i in the Trier and Germania 
me area that have a strong frontal -— to their 
| plans. Probably the best known of these is the 
us-Mars temple at Trier- -Heidenborn wher the side 
| walls ls of the cella are continued across the front 
| ry and project in front oft to form a stairwell 


























= 3 oe 2 =. bend а рен wih 
with its unusual ground plan, may be of related type, 













ам clas | n ami 
on to three sides (Fig. 5a) belies the еы 
Celtic nature ofthe plan and is therefore unl 











roof of the pediment would be at the same height as the 
bulatory a E I E bite opted 
twice the width of the ptas eben Mite aqna. 











"Temple B at Pesch is usually, à 
d нер have pene ba: i ica 








termed the recess i 4) JA The 
rather complex "eum MN at ee 
reconstruct with any certainty Essentially t hough the 
intention been similar to that at Trier- 
















сне а а ке бын @ cua 
simple central entrance to the ambulatory, they are 
provi h foundations fer steps up to the 
i Ms n a e bi to one 
architectural type. but mee seems to have been so 











i meg plex are of late frst century da date 
Конан А A CHEM the second century. 











api ically and in plan (Figs: за 9. F Five va dne 


ilatorie: ee also are wt dmir size (overall 
bet tween 12204 иу» 6 Augst D, Avenches A, 














t ” Howeve 
y the ‘Grange-des-Dimes’ temple in this group has 
deines for a major structural rm to the 








s pos ‘ible UT in 
' Case sof Augst Dw where the ambulatory wall appears 








emple at Genainv ile which also used a combination of 





мй alaian ipie dumm M бил mbulator: 

Martigny Æ and Studen В Һай steps lending up to a 
podium; the temple at Ursins had a thickening of the 
front ambulatory wall for at least one step; at Windisch 
columns or pilasters flanked the entrance: at Vidy- 





















inalty ‹ у опе outlier a the group should be be 
entioned Sen m 'uth-wesl 





io any y alteration of the interne! arrangement‏ پاات 
of the Rom Celtic temple, but many te m yes n‏ 
have had a classical facade . The ond similaritie:‏ 
vith provision he viti dum dmm n Fig. 6 suggests |‏ 
hey п may io have conformed to a similar outwa‏ 

nce, such as Fig. 5b & c. However, in the 
absence of architectural remains like those found at the 





















ааыа "лена 
architecture and ssthaselegy, but as the buildings 
considered are temples it is perhaps worth trying to 
infer, from their evidence, What we can about the 
n nà А ascribed to сне deities. | i wal 
known and well attested. Less well known i Is aee egret 
Roman conquest anc rule, particulis | in | the Celtic 
world. — (Án 
wm en iei m l the i hemes — | 
































shown at many sites (e.g. Gournay-sur-Aronde; Ga 

39, 198 T, 270-4; Brunsux d Meniel 19R3) and ofurm the 
pre-Roman layout of the sanctuary and form of the 
eria ipe "nns 


istr alone t (Lewis 1966, Fig. 38; Horne & King 
1980, Fig. 17. Тава pecifically Celtic architectural 

li hermore, as there is no parallel for the tower- 
concentric lean-to ambulatory of this building 
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Fig. 4 Classicized Romano-Celtic temples in the Trier and Ge 











ssicized Romano-Celtic temples —possible reconstructions: a, following Krencker ( Gose 1955, Fig. 85); 


b, following Wilson ( 1975, Fig. 10); c, following Mylius (Gose 1955, Fig. 101). 











pedis in е ud | to be а о at most ines 
because of the e of the known structures and the 





. Léom ner) · Ти suggests 2 the two 
might expect. there was a certain cc iservi imm АГ 











hybrid d resulting agana a care 
агасте! rieti cs sof the paren structures and 30 will ا‎ 








facades and the e decorative ei siemens are om 





| “le 5; si al temple itself was n not 

dered | suitable. The setnie of the traditional 
chitectural form may have been due to a co иша 
religious pu that was best served by a concentric 
bulation 1 remains unknown. ERN urpri rein tha’ 














| а аанын 
for so long a period even in such urban contexts 





groups, of temples that ل‎ © nbine 






















smples іп both towns md more fumi setting 
ommern and Kornelimünster). Tim M 
reflection of the degree to which Romanization ha 
influer ced life, and hence architecture, in " 
ryside as well as the towns, perhaps due to t 
wealth of the region (the numerous arge vilas in ù he 
area around Trier are well known; Perciva 
Alternatively, this region. i group may have bee 14 
а specific local cult that found the combined R 
and Celtic temple form particularly s 
needs. Our knowledge of the deities to which a 
temples were dedicate liae Ried ie tiov jog 
conclusions on this point, but a tentative case can b 
made for the cult of Lenus Mars being associa ih 
this form of temple. This deliy seme 10 have bens d 
special in ice in the lands of the Treveri (Thevenol 
1968, 62) and is attested at two of the sanctuaries with 
vem) а Britain one sam? o attested 






































. nil aritie: 3 in plan with MG s temple 
i -OUT оти rad | 












misc of 6 contioned tov ОГ а traditions! form of | 
religious building but with varying degrees of Roman 

anh once apparent in their deco ‘and architecture is not 
ndis-tensin cun. e ОЙ local 
cults, and whilst their decorative schemes and grand 
design often show evidence of Roman planning any 




















to be found in б ыер un at the Baalbeck 
sanctuary, the temple of Bel at Palmyra, and the 'Qas' 
el-Bint' temple at Petra (Ward-Perkins 1981, 317, 354—7 
4 332-4). An even closer parallel to the Celtic temples 
discussed above is to be found in the temples of the 
маме" of Ba'alshamin at Si (Ward-Perkins 1981, 
339-41, Fig. 220). These preserve their traditional local 
plan (pun a square within a square—tho 
| suggestior a of a à tower-cella) but with the 







































Romano-Celtic temple- a non-Roman architectural 
ype. Even in those temples eno above incorporat- 
ES LOTTE SOE анай. nd 
the essentially Celtic nature of the temple was retained. 
As the temple and its. surroundings temenos would have 





Notes 
k The phrase ‘Romano-Celuc temple’ is used throughout this paper 
to refer to the specific architectural type, which in plan consists of 

two concentric squares or rectangles, and in clevation conforms to 
the appearance of the "Temple of Janus’ at Autun, ie. à tower 
m"——— Án —————— УНЕ 





in the text can be found in Horne & King 1980 
1 Lam grateful to T. F C. Blagg for his helpful comments on thi 
УН ана аза ай 
pere qae i-o аена 






















— sudden may also have обаш i in s iub 

litio onal form. Therefore, whilst the cult may have 

om n epithet 1 for its deity and utilized the 

hi минбе Rente meinti cutus he: nethod of 

worship in the Roman period may have been little 
different from that of the pre-conquest era. 














walling. again simplifying the junction of ambulatory roof and 


prongas. 

$. Other possibilities. if Blagg's suggestion is correct (see Note 4 ), 
are that the ambulatory wall was only decorated with pilasters, or 
with weither pilasters nor engaged columns. 

6. The temples at Mazeroy (St. Amand-sur-Ornain) and Augst 
A: 
with disini elements їй their дей and decoratio 
Pests the Taer Lenus Marstenple aa pons bie comparable e 


he reconstruction given bere (Fig. 2) might be 
uin steeper roof angle (c 30) and continue the roof 
не бололо Piai ian kaal hojon i bene af 
the entablature. 
contin sm King (1983, 232) 
9, Unfortunately there is no scale on the plan published in Schwab 
(1975) 
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lowes a layers in one id oly by Có 
| icc which runs from La Téne III to the fourth 










| toe моз іо ee. " t ef native 







; int res Fi D. A small squarish builéing а 
covered two — M by сез 

У Тото Бана." which dated fro m 
d half of the first ntur AD, wit dulit ovr 
; of two older native temples dating 
he алу frst century: very few finds appear to be 
t After t ‘truction at the end еф - third 
seem to have boon ab loned, and 
fy dees oot signify a revival of religious activity. 














presence of afew o 
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ctices at Argentomagus, Indre, France 


REM MIN 





move we ip on e sor and 
respectively). It was erected 
bov a series of ritual pits dating 









second century bvet been f | айбыны several 
pieces of sculpt (Picard 1971, 621; 1972, 321; 19%, 
308). As well as limestone and bronze fi 2 

attributes in Graeco-Roman style, ibn. teri 18 
and other crude representalions of the dà attest a 
combination of Roman and native types. Very few 
other Roman gods are attested from the recent 
and both Minerva and Apollo are portray 

—— oan uam Such vnd deities whose 




























as Fortuna or ‚Камен, а and: as Venus surro db 

children (on a terracotta figurine). Tt seems ima the 

squ atting god”, perhaps to be equated with Cernunno 

| dy selected for honour at Argentomagus 
Central Gaul (Cravayat 1956, 

tations are known at 











fore 1982). Redrawn by Alison Wilkins, after P. Trotignon. 
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present, although only two have been found in the 
temple area. Their hende tro miming, but one figure 
bears the inscription AVG E." Мон of the votive 
sculpture comes from the destruction layer of the 
temples but it is not easy to ascertain whether all of it 
dates after the reconstruction at the end of the second 
century or whether some items are earlier. 

Apart from the нр, we have little evidence for 
ults devote specific deities. Native shrines may 
have sheltered more than one god, and pilgrims could 
have intended their offerings for different recipients. 
Some of the sculptures may, indeed, have been 
— with a variety of deities. Crude anthro- 
^omorphic statuettes, such as the fragment showing a 
deity or perhaps a dedicator holding a small 
emen bronze votive sik (Fig. 2) found in a pit. This 
belongs to a class of offering widespread on religious 
sites of which that from Vieil-Evreux is perhaps the 
most characteristic (Mitard 1982). Miniature ex-votos 
have also been found (Fauduet 1983). Three identical 
model axes found in the temples area are ornamented 
with three erescents on their blades. They belong to a 
category widespread in western Gaul and southern 
England (Green 1976, 49). Few appear to have 
dedicated to specific deities in contrast to those from 
Allmendingen in Switzerland (Forrer 1948, pl. ii f.), 
vite виб оне боме the name of a different god or 
"'oddess (for example Minerva, Mercury, Mars and the 
‘xamples have been found in temples 













































Matres). Ex 
dedicated to different gods, to Mars Caturix at Riaz 
berg 1982, 66) and to Mercury at Uley (Ellison 





980, 305) for example. Since the form of the blade does 
= р with бын dis а арн, they co 
i | eremonial implement. The 








ples " Augentomagua - is 
ings aa д the three model axes 








similar pits have 











from Vieil-Evreux respectively engraved with one, tw 
and three straight lines (Fauduet 1984, 11). 

No actual weapons have been found within the a 
apart from a fragment of a spear and two spear he ads, 
However two model weapons were deposited in à | 
hackfilled in Claudian t times, beneath the drain of th 
fountain, One i gladius with bone handle an: 
scabbard, the other a fondi, hexagonal shield. They 
were found associated with a flagon oe white potini 
and pieces of antler, They could have been votiv 
offerings from soldiers or armourers or prophyvlactions 
votos such as are found in burials. It is known that 
weapons were cast in the Roman town during the Late 
Empire, and a large quantity of metallurgical debris has 
been found beside the fountain and on the steps of its | 
northern side, some of it dating from the first century. 
There may be a link between the model weapons and. 
Minerva, who is shown armed and was venerated in the 
Roman world as the patron of crafts including that of 
the bronzesmith; she was also associated with healing 
culis. 

The majority of the finds from the late filling of the 
fountain consisted of dozens of lerracottas a 






























pins and counters and bronze artefacts s ic as speci 
and spatulas. Among these numerous items were many 
SN AA TS nes nuliehris, testifying to the cult of 








Jess worshi ‘omen. They contrast with 
the finds bun the temple complex and demonstrate the 
difference that there must have been between the cults 
practised тп ie two areas, | 

If the organization of religious activity in the 
surrounds of the fountain is still unknown, through © 
lack of extensive excavation, we know that some kind 
of ritual existed before its foundation. In one of the 
deep pits discovered under the steps, a votive deposit 
included a white pottery fagon upon which a 
dedication to a native goddess was cut in the Celtic 
language, It is strong evidence for an early healing cult 




















connected with fertility. ® 


I shall not discuss in detail here the deposits from the 
different pits which will soon be published. It is 
sufficient to note that various types of — were 
placed on their bottoms or within alterna ` 
filling separated by sterile layers. One deposit с 
of. nie. n white pottery flagons from Central Gaul while 

nother included the handle of a cerami 
ornamented with the head of a ram, a type found in 
Rhenish burials. Amongst other items, the numerous 
pieces of antler are notable, and the faunal remains are 
of interest for the study of animal sacrifices.* Several 
been found in the area around the 
fountain. À deep rectangular pit contained in its lower 
filling the vertebrae and jaws of two young oxen and the 
vertebrae of another ox associated with a piece of antler 
at its top (cf. Fauduet forthcoming). Such features are 
highly significant for the understanding of native 
customs. In the temple courtyards, thirty-seven pits, 
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bat 1981. In Tis deed lets bated оаа ن‎ 
temples. As in the fountain area, ادا کی ن بو‎ 
ыа ы eR mero M 











d Rd M MUR os bas ee 
amongst them those related to the stag. A tiny bronze 
antler was deposited together with a pottery lamp (one 
of the very few founc on the site) near butchered cuts of 
pig (Allain er al. 1981). In another pit, two antler tines 
were found and, in a third, the skull of a stag. Although 
очае гое E 
There may, in addition, have been a prophylacti 
purpose in the mec ns made from antler, vini ef 
which have been found on ihe sit. AN dust бей 









































Cernunnos) attested on the site. | 
na нии А ы 









though the study of the faunal remains is not yet 





ich ceeds al dines tis ened ааны E 


eee ee eee риа Ве 


impulum definitel ly had a ritual use, but it is a different 
Be Rr MERO ннн мы Сил. анн 
rings and pottery flagons discarded during the first 
century: it is not easy to distinguish a casual loss from a 
ritual deposit, although a precise analysis of the 
location of the finds (e.g. in a pit, inside the cella, over à 
on area) of the degree of wear which they 
exhibit and of their concentration in specific types of 
"ucture may help us 10 detect traces of religious 
custom. Another problem is the precise interpretation 

of particular objects such as the gemstones urn in 
€ in another Aercury 




























pron: | Cothene 1974, 275), ога 
| sae rao A flagons and 








must be curses, like those deposited in burials or 
springs: In (p = few have been | fend in 








predominate s im the pit cited sent (Allain et al. 
19 1) пано бир аген ни нар ото рни um 
2 above the vertebrae of a young pig. 
d with a butcher's knife. Skeletons of birds 
" ¢ been found, br са are common ee = 

















1. J.J. Hatt has translated the second word as Esus: of. Allain 1975. 
2 They have been described in Fauduet 1983, 7. Similar sheaths 
— have mostly bees found on civilian vitet (Greep -— Some of 








rem eer an the fourteen pis and sha of he re nsin 
“oom ante Les | 
















quality as inscriptions and ancient texts Nevertheless 
| revealed draws us to pose other, more 
generat questions What kind of devotees entered the 
secrated areas? When, and for what purpose, did 

/ practise their rites? And, finally, to what extent did 
аккын айыны бы А 'Iched in the minds of 
the Gauls, at least until the end of the first century AD? 














second author at the Symposium on ‘Les ensembles clos du Sud- 
Ouest’, held in June 1984 at Bergerac (Dordogne). 

4. The animal bones have not yet been studied, except for the first pit 
excavated (Albert 1973, 95: 2 cocks, 2 hens, one chick, one 
woodcock). In another pit, for example, the skull of a goat was 
deposited. 

5. The interpretation of these accessories has been discussed in 
Albert & Fauduet 1975, and Fauduet 1978, 36. 

6. The presence of the word VERGOBRET incised on a piece of 
pottery calls to mand the existence of public sacrifices ( Allain 198 |, 
I). 
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"hirt ¢ work at this site on the edge of the (Washer 1979, 96). Ta би nie fourth century mon of 
i Fenland has revealed much evic hi i re | t vide 
is practices in the Roman town and Ñs materials for further work on ће defences on the сан 
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earliest Roman fort, which was succeeded by a group of 
circular huts (14 and 15) datin | | 
(Fig: ^ 

















wa de sie im tir strate plan, and feo or aqueduct оГ the mans, bu Фейк слер 
p ea nae wwe maed by diches or fences ТЫ | eviden 
broken up into tenement plots along the north side of 









simple rectangular plan 5 m by 7 m,aithough he ec 
cnc we oru mcs aor Red nere oe | foundation 









у бе сопа of walls was started bu, as 
k indicates, was never completed. A major 
g erected in the centre of the town in the 
суконнае б Ман 
BL odd qu ac dd анине hee 





puik ng or portico, Sm wide, which lay south of tempie 
| кө аш (е bout Red aa e egit эйи OF 
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s 4) suggests н Т the P Олеге emen 
rweston stone slates), and was carried on a timber 





framework of uprights 15 cm by 23 cm at | m centre: 
The timbers are shown exposed although it is equally 
possi раду парно ене, as at the mansio. 
her ambu nen бие 








1975, 10). 





i mee The hearth in the cella of 






vr nd 3 





(AD 3 270) which — er i a A E Ө 





оні 10.5 m‏ نا ا و 
wide, and iscomparable to temple 2 at Brigstock (Lewis‏ 
The facade would appear to have been of‏ ,)80 ,1966 
timber with 3 cm square posts at 1.2 m centres. The‏ 





linus: Reconsiructions of Temple 2 ( Fig. 4) and of Temple 3 (Fig. 5). 
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country, but there are late Saxon copier of timber 
lowers | а masonry which may reflect general North 
Wes European building traditions in timber framed 

during the first millenium AD. The 
suggested bracing of the panels of ihe lower sage 10 


Lincolnshire (Taylor 1965, 1. 52) and the poly nat 
ех о сонд и Wing, Buckinghan ire (Tayl 0 
1965, 2, 665). Such a building might well have had two 


























hatch els and the arrangement OF te table 
from the Titelberg, Luxembourg (Lewis 1966, 12, 14). 
Remains of a late fourth century риу faial, 





to show a tower-like structure with a domed roof and 
nings (Fig. 6), reflecting perhaps the design of 

the temple itself 
entrally within the temple there appears to have 
boas masonry ak (R. 134) 1.25 m by 1.75 m, later 
m. atied and replaced by a clay-limed well, 1.73 m iñ 











iame ontained late fourth century pottery. 
Жр калаМ бан ынан ЫДА, 
massive post (R. 130), possibly one of a pair 
reestandir — 








T fro m the vicinity of the em Ti os 





No. Mihi vb t uiid ipei bii vdd 
with the Celtic Sky God (Fig. 11, No. Derana 
Were found in the vicinity of the temen 1 






tations of Jupiter (Fig. 11, No. 2), Mercu y 
(Fig ll, No. 11), Ganymede (Fig. I1, No. 12) and 
Minerva (Fig. 12, No. 19). Antler waste was f f ind in 
the foundation anda af ple 3 Thes 'ond centur 
Venus баленин Pis: , Мо. 7 Fig. 12, Nos 14 & 15). 
eo ла ge mama as a 
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Fig.6 Pottery finial, perhaps from apex of roof, Temple 





In the south-weti quarter of the Roman town there 
appears to have been another shrine which fronted the 
mala roed (Fig. l, No. 2). чо enna ena e 
the Roman road i in 1973, and s subs "quen 








is associated with the do oni 
century road 3 of Ermine Street, which here has a 
wattle-lined road ditch (007) in which a Venus figurine 
was found (Fig. 12, No. 16), The temple lies close to the 
road and there is an indication that there was a metalled 
PEATE س‎ "ntrance sem ere e 
series yof isg timber f an sts at 2 m centres, similar to 
temple 2 of the Abandinus shrine. The north-east 
corner of the eella was also located. It had a corner post 
(101) 30 cm square, and the stake holes and daub of a 
cob wall (108). 
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emple | was either rebuilt 
an tory remodelled (Fig. 8). The earlier 

colonnade was miel and the sleeper trench for 
nodu colonnade or an outer wall was m 
the cella giving an ambulatory width of 2. 

The temple was sc within a walled temenoe, which 
was entered by a metalled drive leading oif road 4, 
dating to the-varly third century. The entrance had a 
и —— pier on the north side which was 
resuma tched by another to the south. A central 
gate: post enggeete‘en overall width of 2.25 m for the 























des Northwards a masonry boundary wall has 
оме і traced for 24 m. The — of the entrance, and 





i he . hip to it, is 
devey pralded by the temenos gateway found at 
er (Lewis 1966, 134). 











demolished and на Бу за = Te basang timber 
shop in the later fourth century. At the same time the 
temenos wall and gatepiers were robbed of their 











Apart from the Venus figurine there is no indication 
of the deity to whom the t was dedi 
However the horned stone head (Fig. 11, No. 1) which 
was found just over 100 m away (Fig. |, No. 4), may be 














usta r oe "End (No. 31 Post Street, cf 
.ppendix I) and Porch Farm. indicating the northern 

imits of the settlemen at this period. East 
tions have been found south of the 
Cambridge Road, " d forming the primary burial of 
the Emmanuel Knoll tumulus dating to the early third 
am om з, 39. m he comin и Lown an 
it ie Ink premims ofa Roman sirip building in S 
Anne's ne „сш l, No. 12). Two well-appo nted 

















innui 13, 1982, 363). 
contraction of the settlement within the walled 
circuit of the town i» marked by the growth of 








Ышш н ба бк ени in Both 
here and elsewhere in the town itis clear that the burial 
groups are quite small, altho -attered over a wide 
area, and represent perhaps family plots containing 
burials of only a few generations. A typical group from 

s cemetery was excavated in 1978 in Old Courthall. 

























ined, comprisec UL fi 
woman of between 25 and 35 years. A small clay ball, 
verha s ve sr. P DAMEN I ue 
he other main inhumation cen — 
set «ement along both sides of the by-pass Tor 
of over I km (Park Lane Ceme | App x I). TI 













in most cases, ы" were coffined. In 
Street 1 e (3 inhumations were found du ing desi 
coffins which were stil ititaci due to the height gov 








Cult Objects 
ln t. "и evidence for the various cults at 





dibs thse tks omen e ee wine’ 
cult image, Марн one, 11, a 
No. ge ныны ecu ‘of which te 
— C и, No. nh rha "n 
ioned. Two pee oed of nin» 
a (Fig. 12, No. 18) 











` No. 10) and Mine 


(Fig. 11, 
together with a lost Mercury from Fenstanton are 









typica! xerep ERN eee 

it domestic gods. To those should be 

ipe-cla y figurines of Venus (Fig. 12, Nos 

14-16), A rather mor uncertain group of ex-votos are 
the pottery mask (Fig. 12, No. 21) and the figured a 

emblematic pottery vessels (Fig. 11, PM 6 and 7) 

eme ——— found used as dedications elsewhere. 
bronze lana | (Fig. 12, S9 20) 15 pre: sumably 

(ret 1 "Nos 2, 4, 9, 11. 12& 13; Fig. 12, Nos 17 & 19) 

ct TOET TE ся IL, No. 

ndicative of popular iconography rather than of 


(Fig. 1 m Nos 2,9 & 11; Fig. 12, No. 19) of which three 
came from the area of the . bi 1us shrine, may have 
been sold at the temple as amulets The triadic bronze 
(Fig. ^» is a frontal plaque from a ritual crown or 
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nus is not known elsewhere, at least 
under that name, and of course he may not have been 
principal god of the shrine. It is ы нр". (see 








temple pri 
produced intaglios of Jupiter, Mercury and Ganymede 
(Fig. 11, Nos 2, 11 and 12). More d | 33. 
horn waste found in the robber trench of temple 3 and 
the flask with a wheel motif c iscovered in the temenos 
boundary ditch of temple 2 (Fig. 11, No. 3). A pewter 
ренди а фен оГ айла! Ма а Мам in Mo 
area of the northern cemetery (Fig. 11, No. 4). 
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What the Britons required from the gods as seer 
pairing of Roman and Celtic deities and the characte 


С 1 ham Webster 











^ rst approi ag Sens cuite riter Mene on pastorum | V E 

sister н е fündamental differences b the vaga ts, see medo itr Nn 30, as it is with 
us ideas and practice of the Celts and those of the Se ee ceretions, but never 
i yet there seems to be no € idenc of any eletions, im cum ms wh may take offence. 
s problems in the merging of the two. Rome "з nmunities and individuals lived in constar 

in concern was, on the one hand, the imposition | 
Imperial Cult, as a means of securing lo and 
m the other, the Druid when thay kai зоне іе 
ard not only as hostile, but very influential with the 
el ic rulers. — n 




















| There was little basic difference between the relig 10s 
manized invaders and settlers The newcomers, 







wouid have nodod mont of fa cto the locs 
joined the seasonal festivals and would have found 
passe ыи инан имен 





he і names of local ا‎ they sometimes joined to 
them those they had always acknowledged and so 
alway | ypreciated is glor secured a double indemnity. | 
а ` There was, however, at the outset a basic differ 
eo S Rome and Athens. The participation in publie In Britain most of the с communities 
y imy d by tradition. Private beliefs were another hy he complicated socal codes a each level of oe 
ailabl le through  paricipation in the vines of the exotic 
To ferate in e in the first 




























e peasants of rural ly had lik interest or 

| matters. ALB wee 

of the vast orld around them. In all 
ve societies the aia over, i hes been the basic 

e of birth, youth, decline and death in the ever 
nt passage of the seasons and of mankind itself 
: ati len is the Spring was the start of the old Roman ена ia Apart from ma ing their 
r and the festivals and rituals which accom- me com" por ий и imgs 

d d the succession of lvi and solstices were majo It yrobably 



















A wn tty verte 

ssential part of food 
yg for the very ' survival of primitive 
т бее ае бы ahead Calida van wan 
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of the tribe or community. As one would expect from a 
people whose ruling class was obsessed with war, their 
кай tenter malen ur malto tiae ely i 
objects (sacer facere),' a m 
which symbolized their wealth and powe 

> main effect of the Roman conquest and 
ii i CR ty u Û beck deren the 
-— оом and behavioural codes and inter- 











towards their workers а$ their Celtic overlords, bu 
‘garded them merely as a source of cheap | : 

maim changes in the early stages of the occupation 

моб оне ни with ihe snithe and potiers pow fres 

to make their wares for sale instead of renderin; 

service 10 the chiefs. Thos who wese the Aest to cape 

н e чү Ө БН Өү чөт Өн 








ере + They » were e ladda who turned to the 
gode for lp sad proiection, sad "et ut iw 
















ground, the practice Moni h to terms s with the 
d ia a process of oath-taking, and fulfilment of 
contracts, as witnessed by the many altars found all 
over the Roman world. 

To discover how the Celtic deities survived and met 
the challenge of those trian the choi] world, one has 
lo turn to the altars, dedications and cult | figure 

nfortunately, the epigraphic evidence 














Britain is very poor сарат! with that of other 









RIB up to 1955 is 2314, the vast majority c ich a 
milit гу апа official. Names of ала аге » difficult. to 
nce Was a Ci non practice for natives who 
hieve social status to invent gentilicia giving therr 
names a Roman appearance (Birley 1979, 16), The 
main sources of Celtic names are the proprietary 
stamps on pottery and metalwork and on the curse 
tablets which provide valuable side-lights on everyday 
life, ut i чы not very helpful with i infor natio 
the only. other ne «(saturi is thee igh the li 
pa between Celtic and classi 



















ow | further difficulty in identifying 
the particulas powi of individual deities of both 
worlds, and understanding what were the precise needs 
of the supolicants. In the great majority of cases it is 
only the name of the Celtic spirit which has surv 
and only where one is fortunati in having a link with a 
classical deity is it possible to unde tand the p ! 
powers of the Celtic partner. One, however, soon also 


















of tht Mas who ha often been portrayed ава к 
god, suitable for the troops. But Mars was a | 
vegetation god who gave his name to the first n 
the old Roman calendar, which we now call Mar 
was he who brought nw ie othe soil in the Spring L 
was to Mars that Cato the Elder commendec 1 № 
farmers to pray at the start of the ум, їп ^ his p 
Mars, I pray and tent. you to ‘be iba оча s a 
merciful to me, my house and household .... that yo 
may keep away, ward off all severe sickness, both see 
аш ашина Жада AD lestr , damage 1 
crops and bad weather, and that you will allow m 
harvest, my grain. my vineyards and my tres | 
and produce abundantly, protect my sheph ord 
and. my flocks and grant g od health to me, ey i ou 
and my household...'.? This accords with the practice 
of that ancient body, the Arval Brethren, whos 
PUMA UD EH the fertility a ind 
Mars Gradivus, 50 » called from the птен ritual h у 
performed of processing round the city bounds M 
measured steps and leaps, banging staves against th 
ancient, hour-glass shaped shields (Pliny N.H. ХУН ll 
2) Sir George Frazer has interpreted these rituals a 
imitative magic intended to encourage a 
йонни Thus Mars wai 
wiginally a rural deity, responsible for fertility and 
fecundity and protecting the farmer against bad 
weather and illness and disease to man and beast. His 
um n n 































































а a eee 
Mars had no less than sixteen Celtic i cou 






ein, wit of which avt mont o nmo 
ч cond with fe Te most interesti 





the joint sime Longa Mars. A ныкы 
deities was normally sited at sacred springs and rivers. 
The British centre appears to have been the arp 








the so-called ‘villa’ was the pilgrims’ hostel (Webster 
1983). Mars also appears at Lydney Park, the healing 
oe ee ewe UM E ИН 
/heeler & Wheeler 1932, 132-3) This god was 
ied by à dog. an animal often found in 
сатпа since it was believed ail its 














The two is més interesting British deities linked to 
Mon wet condim sad —— | 





| MN. — M — Diana has no known epigraphic links with any Celtic 
irms-bearing horned ; deities in Britain, and Silvanus only with Cocidius ( R18 

хаг ggesti ' epr 1207, 1578), Callirius (R/B 194) who is not otherwise 
tious of thie god. H ьа ana A n known, and Vinotonus, who was local to Bowes, or 
insome countries today, symbols of strength and sexual = peculiar to the Thracian unit stationed there. These two 
pe The links with Mars may have thought to C ae ica hunter deities are also widely found on reliefs, 
| r indicate his ability to c cure often at places of healing. such as Chedworth,!* and 

y. Ci had Nettleton where a relief of a female huntress with a 

hound has been identified by Professor Toynbee as 
Diana (cf. Wedlake 1982, 136 no. 3, PI. 11a). This site 
has also produced an altar to Silvanus (ibid., 136, no. 2 
and Pl. XXXWVc; JRS 59 (1969), 235); a relief of a male 
hunter has been found at the Box ‘villa’, a site which 





































» frontier and his association also with Mars 
ip on this basis.!' Another bunter deity was тау have had a religious function (Toy 
e воем Diana, who was closely associated with — and Pl. XLV).'" 
Mars in the early Roman Spring festival. Né vus Apollo was another healing god, although never so 
ча sponsible for the outer limits of the farm, where there popular in Britain as Mars or "ш. He had obscur 
ж woodlands and uncultivated areas frequented by origins im the mists of an Indo-European ancestry and 
m и вашей. Diana was given a bow and arrow to his first recorded appearan се at | Rome is in 432 BC, 
ro i the fruit trees, the herds and wandering pigs ‘rected to him as a result of a great 
RR vm in this М Britain, he appears as a мик at the 
| ‘kal century mosaic fri Nettleton temple whic has also produ 1ced an altar 
Celtic deity, Cunomag (RS $2 (1962). 192. no. 8), а 
nam which means ‘the hound-prince’—anothe 
»wious connection -with the curative powers of a dog. 


















































har, nibbling atthe Tree of Life йа 

| oddess with. her bow. Mana has another 
importa ion in promoting childbirth, and in this 
Mes dedo d Lie Mea As Tom 
records Shewhere. in this volume, the late- 








ni en iin Da qase 
90 and Pl. XXVII). He was also linked with Maponus 
(the divine Youth) иш shrine -— of the Wall is 














Apollo Maponus from Corbridge (RIB 1121), there are 
ee reliefs 9n RS TR AD, M CMM ANE 

at the back a much damaged figure, prob 

Maponus.'!? It has been suggested t 

Whitley Castle (R/B 1198) bears a relief of M; o 
though the inscription only refers to Apoll 

ctor was Minerva, with her 


















"The Assumption of the Virgin’, took ow alth« 

| a's role and with it, her lunar crown and blue robe Another powerful prot 
erpart of Diana was Silvanus, who spear and shield, to which was fixed the Gorgon 

o one of the earliest of the old Roman gods, Mesh," with the- power ta banish all ths opirits of ovil 

h ognon ta bars bamn a eae apt. Chel, he ] disease. The goddess is linked only once with a 

! of the we — — SOE- Сеше equivalent in Britain, but that was the most 


















TII MET 
реет петер eng 














t of Greek legend, with А Miss of the ancient 
n cult. —— sociated 





vigour (ibid. PL. 73; Richmond & Toynbee 1955. 101-2 
and Pl. XXI, 1). 








There i is no € doubt, however, that the most popular 

| al deity in Britain, as in Gaul (Caesar, B.G. VI, 
17), was Mercury, the d. of the shops and market- 
places, as his name indicates. = There was no » Celtic 
and a currency into western n Europe ina crude! form of 
keeper ‘and traders | заа по » other means of seeking 
protection and an insurance policy than by appeali | 





















аы ыры yet the e айо e" figures 
would appear to indicate that almost every home had a 


rins, and that it was to this goddess that all 
"ctant mothers | looked to t an bra: n 










come al connotation о rh satisfy the 
ealth. Fortuna’s cornucopia had 
he wooden wine-bucket of 


Perhaps more illuminating than the epigraphic 
name-links are the sculptured reliefs where Celtic and 
classical deities ure paired or appear in groups. It is 
then possible to analyse their relationships and 
attibutes. One of the most popular Celtic goddesses in 
Britain was Rosmer the Celtic Fortuna, whose name 
means ‘the good provider’; she appears on at least 
eleven reliefs and ie often paired with Mercury, 
especially in Gaul and the Rhineland. In four examples 
the has at her side à wooden. wine-bucket or tub, 

ymetimes with a pole i in it, 26 probably a аа да 
the magic Celtic cauldron symbolizing plenty." On a 























начод кз» 
n into which Mercury is emptying his purse 


dieu 1931, No. = Oa i a моне «c P 






эмп чола ا‎ 





religious beliefs is evident from the large number ‹ 

смена and reliefs of deities, especially in the 
Cotswolds where the quality of the local limestone was 
contributory factor. Few are inscribed and many are 
extremely yi DOE identification — In му 


















hould be obvious by now that a study of f 
deities. sicher classical or Celtic deni an m 
ia su wadeetundiog of Vis sul sanie und d | 
individual Britons. A better approach is pro раб 
through the votive offerings found at sacred sites. j 
the evidence has, until recently, been inadequate, si 
temple excavations have been limited to the build 1 
itself, just as villa investigations have tended to co 
only the house and neglected the surrounding b : 
and yards. There have, in consequence, been wey г 
assemblages large enough to be able to draw any’ 
conclusions.?? It is only with the defixiones, o 
tablets, that there are direct detailed requests to de 
dum property, or alos seek revenge for an injury a 1 
— ра "— 1 
ate hose O I o E 



































you to nh a 1 ind‏ اا 
women з аа have a deep need for fulfilment a ná‏ 
children. In rather more sophisticated terms, this cant C‏ 
deber ee ship‏ 





thine mia 1 wired expresses | the belief that the wish 
can be fulfilled. Women wishing for children offered 
shells in shape of e" win, suitably filled with 








have the added force of contact magi 
nation That i is im aie objects were or 
Балы with hais owent, and ofinn байра ойма 
ог ‘killed’ vang gnii aae eee 
банн вай боон of jewel boxes, all of | 
are ctis of persona | use, mainl! 
as votive objects to the resident spirit 1 
cry for и Appling the она of sympathetic 
C, IL 1s poss understand what it was they were 
Brooches Lim a erbe ef à bond since 
| er garments or folds of cloth which are 
pierced by the pin, and thus can be seen as an image of 
union made effective by sexual penetration. Likewise, 



























rings and bracelets are circles and have always 
i "m ihe form of the wedding ring. Pins have an 





s of rings and bracelets are found, most of 
c deliberately chopped into pieces." Votive 
1 eri илаа Лай ай айй айда, ж 
al pm the gifts to 
mes “1967, 3-14), Apart from the ا ت‎ 
| ig of the cifcle may indicate a need to terminat 

» bracelets could. have symbolized wishes for 
tin: ing unions to to be ended, so that new ones could be 


"Thes am aho many examples of model ae 

RERUM TM i pg 

бнс Oe et See ee Sa ee 
uld only buy or make a small axe, often in 















































be wheel (Fig 14 ее nmor isa 

pedea is ui doe e 
sthe Celtic Tanaris and c sical Jupiter (see Miranda 
n, this volume). It was equally potent as an amulet. 
The substitution of the swastika for spokes indicated 











James 1967, 13-14. For examples from Britain, see Fox 1946, 69 
and ín. 2. 
. In Gaul the great temple treasure at Tolosa (Toulouse) was 
as quoted by Strabo (IV. 1. 13). it amounted to 15.000 talents 
L See also White 1970, 19-20. 
549). Olludius (RIB 131). Rigisamus (R78 187), Toutates (R7B 
` 219) and Vellaunus ( R7B 309) 
| emn phuc T PO 1970, 211-215. 
4616, 617) and as Mars Nudens once (RIB 307) 
{ Imecriprienes Graecar IV, 952, pp. 36-8. The most famous dog 
was associated with the temple to Dea Nehalennu at Domberg on 
-the Dutch coast; Hondius Crone 1955. 
-The Fanum Cocidi mven in the Ravenna Cosmography; |. A. 
‘Richmond has suggested that the rock-cut figure known as Rob 
ef Risingham may have been that of Cocidius (1937). 
0 He is also linked with Silvanus at Housesteads ( R7B 1578). 
1. The two names are linked on. R78 602, 993, 1017, and 2015. 

. This is the starting point of Fraser's great quest (1911). One is 
— abo reminded of an Ode of Horace ( Carmina III, 22) to Diana; 
Virgin protectress of the mountains and groves. three-fold 



























motion and introduced the element of turning. It was 
thin expect of the worn of the wheel which made it 

















much that of ole | 
which they felt obliged to treat as realities, capable o 
Knowing the name was the first basie requirement, so 


but more a r 











tipico. Tt may also be seen that imitec 
practices of f the Britons can be made by à s study of | 

bener method may be by an attempt 1o penetrate ihe 
minds of i ividual h. tbrough thuir — n 
magic. This اا‎ — a careful any of votive 
offerings, when large enough collections from part- 















goddess who thrice invoked hears the young women in ther 
labour and saves them from death, sacred to you is the pine that 
shades my villa and to which at the end of every year | joyfully 
dedicate the blood of a boar, — 


leu ne 
ier vocata awdis adimisque leto. 
| — НЕ 


Tus reflects Diana's roles аз ы Dana on the earth 
and Р үи О Иннин Б ee 
function in childbirth. 

13. Such votives are not common in Britain, but there are possible 
examples from Lydney Park. One 15 а bone plague of a female 
holding her stomach (Wheeler & Wheeler 1932, Pl. XXVI. No. 
122), referring te an ailment there, or the need for an early 
delivery. The other is a small bronze arm (ihid. No. 121). but this 
could have been part of a statuette. There is also a par of breasts 
in ivory from Bath, Hemg 1984, PI. 74. 


















15. As depicted on most ————— فة س‎ 


focus of the cult ceremonies {Speidel 1980). 
тапа is sented by a statue and there is a relief of a hunter 
god (see Webster 1983, Té and FL la and No. 2. ill. by Toynbee 

1962, PL 79. 

17. This site has also produced a fragment of a relief of Neptune's 
trident, Toynbee 1964, 153 and Cunliffe & Fulford 1982, No, 110 
and Pl, 29. 

18. The word locus could have meant a lake or pool (Rivet & Smith 
1979, 369, 

19. ene gg No. 60. pp. 23-4 and Pl. 18; the two Roman deities 

stand in carefully moulded panels but the figure х at i hack 
stands free; this differen treatment suggests a dist 

20. Wright 1934, 36-8, PI. ii; see also RIB PL XVI. TIN. eliefs 
on all four sides of this altar, on the first is a nude Apollo with lyre 
and plectrum, and on the back, à god with a radiate crown which 
two sides are scenes, one with two torch bearers and a central 
figure on a plinth, identified as Mithras; and on the other is the 
dedicator with jug and beaker, offering to a clothed god with a 
seepire on his shoulder. This is the one identified by Richard 
Wright as Maponus, but the dedication i is to Apollo only. 

21. It also has the typical exapthalmic eyes, a common feature of 
such heads (cf. a mosaic from Susa; Caputo & Driss 1962, PI. V). 
The Bath head is not only a fne example of Celne barbaric art, 
but also of the powerful Head C ult. to which the Cells would add 

23. A dedication (RIB 163 from Cole "ster ) hy a freedman with a 

h | Andescociuco, a name not otherwise 
bici, it iit Boetii tuum ‘the Great Activator’. This may 
nob be a deity, hut à Celtie epithet applied to Mercu 

24. 1980, 1968 and Pls. 1—34;to this can bu added fragmicts o à 
vessel found at Water Newton with the name of the god in incised 
letters, and the cock and goat en barbotine (Webster 1959, 92 and 
PL. XXIV fy the legs and feet of the god on a vessel from 
Verulamium (Richardson 1944, 121-2 and fig. 20. Nos. 1- lay 
and a painted lace-pot from Lincoln (BM 1922, 118 and fig. 134), 

25. Theyw were often disti iex] hy a locality when the dedicator 
was a bong way from his or her homeland, i.e. Matres Germanar 
RIB 2064, Matres Olbototae (RSA 574, 1030, 1031, 1032y: Matres 
Suleviae RIB 192; Matres Tramarinae (RIP 920, 1224, 1989. 
1030) erc. 

26 At Gloucester she also holds a patera and a staff with a pelta- 
shaped head, probably a symbel of authority; at Bath she has a 









































tub and a sceptre, and at the base of the relief there are three genii 





m i and an animal identified by Dr Ross as a ram (1967, 155 
and 130, Pl. 54a); but others c nsider it to he an animal intended 
for sacrifice (Cunliffe & Fulford 1982, No. 39, Pl, 11), Ona stone 
fram Wellow. Somerset, now in the BM, there are three figure: 
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ела 
tub or box with a conical lid is visible; the nude male on the 
may be Mercury (ibid. No. 116; Toynbee 1964, 175-6 а 
XLIII (by at Corbridge, there is a single female holding a p 
the large tub (Phillips 1977, No. 115, PL 31, pp. 43-4), 1 
77. The symbolism of barrels, Hagens and jars is associated : 
abundance according to Ë. Thévenot who also points c 
—À'— M mq dı 
ection myths, but as he admits this is a h 
ME 136-142). 
dii м lips 1977, Na. 183. Pl. 45 and 59—60, where she is identifi 
Fortuna, making an oblation at ‘a round altar’ 











м}, Dr Miranda Green (1976; 1978) has rendered a great s 
Айй анди cf diu culi od ой olijcis dowd ia i 

M. petas ا‎ ts teas faute a a 
the owner, and thus make it possible for them to company i 
spirit. A remarkable example of this is a small mirror i 
grave at Chester, wich as eon nt ole ра al 
which had been carefully placed in a small vessel (M 
1912. 141 and PL. XXIV, Fig. 2). 

32. Wheeler had sọ many bracelets at Lydney Park he was a 
illustrate a type series (Wheeler & Wheeler 1932, Fig. m 

33. As at Nettleton, Wedlake 1982, Fig. 90, and Ivy c 

For some fine examples, some with doec ion, aften t 

be mystical, from Woodeaton see Kirk 1949, Вав м Nos. 2- 

and Pl. IV, c and d. 

35. Far the awis and its significance in connection with i 
building. see Hatt 1931, 85-107. 

36. As on seated figures from Binchester (Haverfield 1889, ~~ CXL, 
p. 19y; Cariisle (Ross 1967, P1. 65 b); Heddernheim (Espérandieu 
nai, No. 129 Darmstadt (iud, No. 214): Carlsruhe (ibid. 

Ochringen (ihid, Mo. 670); amd Jagsthausen (ibid, M 
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d ly to Cicero in Pisonem 22; ahitumgh bee Clobro m 
have been using the term deliberately ofa vulgar man), but by the 
end of the fourth century it seems to have been widely accepted 
(Ammianus Marcellinus, XXVI, 8, 13; versa rota. Fortunae). 
Perhaps it may not be too fanciful to suggest that this image lies 
behind the enigmatic word square ROTAS OPERA TENET 
AREPO SATOR. The wheels which Arepo holds with such care 
could be seen im thes sense. It could then, if it means anything, 
——— oe 
ious seis ean’ p ] юп 
exchudiag tbe eat of fies nil. 
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Jupiter, Taranis and the Solar Wheel 


Miranda Green 


Introduction 

It is in the nature of Romano-Celtic culture im general 
and of religion in particular that hybridization, 
conflation and interaction between Roman and Celtic 
ideas took place, and is recorded in the archaeological 
evidence of material culture. During the Roman 
occupation of Celtic (and indeed of other) lands, gods 
from the Mediterranean world were introduced and, 
especially where there already existed the veneration of 
a divine entity of comparable character or function, 
composite deities were invoked with the epigraphic or 
iconographic evidence attesting, in consequence, 
collation of Roman and alien indigenous forms. 

In the Celtic lands of Gaul and Britain, the Roman 
aky-god Jupiter was introduced. In a Roman context, 
he was not only the Lord of the Heavens but in addition 
he was both the highest divinity as father and head of 
the pantheon, and acted as a political focus of fealty 
throughout the Empire. As such, Jupiter is frequently 
represented in classical form; he is evidenced 
epigraphically as Jupiter Optimus Maximus and 
depicted in sculpture or in the form of small bronze 
figurines. 

Nevertheless, the interest of Jupiter in the present 
context lies in the manner of his adoption and 
adaptation by the Celtic population. The Graeco- 
Roman sky-god apparently became identified with or 
linked to celestial powers who were seemingly already 
venerated in the pre-Roman Celtic world. The 
transformation of Jupiter m Gaul and Britain appears 
to have taken a number of forms, but three main 
Romano-Celtic sky-deities may be distinguished. The 
god was associated with a Celtic thunderer (Green 
1982, 37-42); he was a representative of light, day and 
the positive element in a dualistic, possibly seasonal, 
Celtic mythology, illustrated by the so-called Jupiter- 
columns (Bauchhenss & Noelke 1981); and, lastly and 
perhaps most important, Jupiter was identified with a 
Celtic solar divinity (Green 1984). 


The Romano-Celtic Thunderer 

The poet Lucan wrote in the earlier second century AD 
of events in the mid first century BC. [n his poem. the 
Pharsalia (1. 444—446). he mentions three great Gaulish 
divinities encountered by Caesar's army in Gaul 
(Reinach 1897, 137-149; Cerquand 1881-83, 381-88). 
Of these, one he calls "Taranis' and describes his cult as 
being ‘more cruel than that of Scythian Diana’ (Getty 
[940, xxix). This is the only literary evidence for the 





cult; the word ‘Taranis’ comes from the Celtic root 
'taran' and means 'thunderer'. There is, however, some 
epigraphic evidence (Fig. 1) for the worship of a god 
named ‘Taranis’ or of a derivative form, sometimes 
identified with Jupiter (Lambrechts 1942, 64-80; Green 
1982). The association with the Roman sky-god is 
suggested also by a commentary on the Lucan 
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Fig. ] Altar inscribed "Deo Taranuno; Veratius 
Primus, ex iussu; Büockingen / Baden- Württemburg |. 
Height 99 cm ( Wuürttemburgisches Landesmuseum, 
Stuttgart ). Copyright Sruttgart Museum. 


gart). After Bauchhenss 











manuscript in Berne, dating between the fourth and 
ninth centuries AD (Usener 1869, 30; Zwicker 1934-36, 
50). This is in itself not all that significant; apart from 
the late date of the Swiss commentaries, the 
commentators themselves need not have had much 
awareness of Celtic mythology. But the epigra bi ! 
material is int in rae ечен presen 
known 
liritsin-—om. is. too ا‎ to classify, but i the 
others may be divided into groups. At Bóckingen (CII. 
XIII, 6478) and Godramstein (CIL XII, 6094) in the 
Rhineland, the dedications are to a thunder-god 
‘Taranucnus’ alone; at Orgon (Espérandieu 1924, 38, 
no. 40) and Tours (CIL XIIL 3086b) in Gaul, the 
dedications read “Tanarus’ in Greek letters and “Taran’ 
respectively. At Scardona in Dalmatia (C/L ITI, 2804), 
Thauron in Central Gaul (Perrier 1960) and Chester in 
north-west Britain (A/B 452), the invocations are to 
Jupiter Taranus, Jupiter Taranucus and Jupiter 
Optimus Maximus Tanarus (Green 1982; 1984, Cat. 
D). 

The Bockingen (Fig. n and Chester altars provide 
lhe most detailed inscriptions, though the "en now | 
completely weathered away. The Rhine | 
inscribed ‘Deo Taranucno; Veratius Primus Ex iussu. 
For the reading of the Chester altar, "p e 
earlier transcripts. The reading is generally accepted as 
"To Jupiter Best and Greatest Tanarus, Luctus ratis 
Praesens, of the Galerian Voting Tribe from Clunia, 
imn of Legion XX Valeria Victrix, willingly and 
deservedly fulfilled his vow, in the consulships of 
Сона and Lateranus’ (Le. AD 154). 

The presence of seven altars to a Celtic thunderer, of 
which three link the god with Jupiter, fibers number of 
interpretative issues, First, was Taranis or Taranus ! 
inii the great Gaulish deity impliec 
poem? The question of the importance of the Ta 
cult in the Celtic word is probbenatical. It could be 
argued, with Powell (1958, 128), that both the obscurity 
of location (only three scattered dedications in Gaul, 
two m the Rhineland, one each in Dalmatia and 
Britain) and the paucity of the evidence deny Lucan's 
assertion of the universal power of the cult (Reinach 
S On the other hand. the widespread distribution 
the altars could be taken to imply widespread 
и edge. However, this does not get over the fact 
that the number of epigraphic dedications is so small. 
Another, related problem, is how far the term ‘Taranis’ 
can be used to describe portrayals of a Romano-Celtic 
sky-god which are not named, e.g. the small bronze 
figure from Strasbourg (Anon undated, Pl. 15, 31; 
Boucher 1976, no. 231, Pl. 50) who looks nothing like 
the Roman Jupiter, wears a long Gaulish cloak and 
bears as his sole emblem a thunderbolt. He could be 
Taranis; we have no evidence either way. The second 
major issue is whether Taranis was fully identified witt 
ihe Roman ees as his Celtic recom as 
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` mame (Cerquand 1881-83). The associati 
— thunder-power with Jupiter on a handful of dedication: 
must be the result of conflation between a Celtic 
supernatural entity and one element of Jupiter's role. 
Jupiter exercised sovereignty over a far wid 
| than that of storm, rain and fertility envisaged in the 








„Т final issue to be raised here is the question of 
пети! malc oss both changed иа) Агам 
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y no evidence for "i identifica e 








наа el-syml ) When | 
the latter, as discussed below, occurs on inb two column; тений / Mason). Height 82cm (Museum 
hundred stone monuments. The Celtic solar wheel-god —— des Geschichtsvereins, Hanau). After Bauchhenss 1976, 
is often identi n iniver Abb. 26, 
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that the wheel is frequently associated with a de oration ine нна as imitative зе 
derbolt is probably due toa lnk between the Celtic bark. axi wap Baty orans aut Hae 

Шу carved with oak- 








| sangod and the Roman sky-god whose symbol was the Bauchhenss 1976, Pl. 1) is act 
= bolt; this is implied by the epigraphic eaves a i 
ledications to Jupiter alone on wheel-bearing altars. It 
should be remembered that the отап Jupiter was all- 
powerful over the sky and all its bodies and emanations. 
Mach, lé was 4 convenient Roman associate for any 
. Celtic deity connected with cosmic forces. 
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sometimes bears the Celtic solar symbol of the wheel 
Марда таа роеви. | шнек 
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examined below, but its presence in the context of 
Jupiter columns lends credence to the view that a deity 
of hybrid ethnic origins is represented, notwithstanding 
the classical influence in the iconography. 

The meaning of the equestrian group, in my view, ‘is 
deliberately a What appears Lo bed epic 
a Romano-Celtic celestial power, symbolic of p 
day, life and the ае ы байа, possibly 
seasonal myth of life, death and rebirth (Lambrecht 
1951). The snake-limbed creature is a chthonic being 
representative of darkness, death and negative forces. 
But in any dualistic cult the interdependence of life and 
death is crucial, and this would account for the 
ambivalent relationship between rider and monster 
(Green 1984, 174—178). 

















Jupiter as a Wheel-God 
The association of Jupiter with a Celtic solar power is 
the most frequent Romano-Celtic manifestation of a 
sky-god in terms of archaeological evidence, and I will 
nefon concentrate on this association. Here the 
most potent motif is that of the spoked wheel, whose 
symbolic u use is Celtic in origin and may indeed be 
traced far гок і into Celtic and proto-Celtic prehistory 
i Mediterranean Europe (Green 1981a). Before 
going further into an examination of solar wheel 
symbolism, a word should be said concerning the 
interpretation of the spoked wheel as a mif. In my 
opinion, there is no doubt as to its heliolatric character; 
whilst within the context of prehistori indee 
Romano-Celtic evidence, such an interpr 
be proved, the connection of the wheel s 
unequivocal representations of Roman celestial 
religion places it — within the sphere of sky- 
symbolism. The adoption of the spoked wheel as 
representative of the sun is entirely justifiab 
intrinsic grounds alone (Cook 1925, 5793). In terms of 
physical resemblance, the nave, spokes and felloe 
realistically imitate the central sphere, rays and nimbus 
valo. sun. In addition, the element of movement 15 

enifica: 3 is observed to move through the sky 
ia йй sonst dé Ui йа of a wheel on à 
moving vehicle. 

The wheel-motif occurs consistently in com] 
with representations of an anthropomorphic i 
all over the Romano-Celtic world, implying a certain 
universality in cult-expression, but it is parts of Gaul 
and (to a lesser extent) Britam which appear to have 
been particularly important in terms of the distribution 
of cult-material and, as a — 1 to ¬ in | the 













































f th | interesting features about Romano- 
Celtic ezhar waa is the apparent intensity of 
conflation between Graeco-Roman pe Celtic religious 
ideas, For instance, where an epigraphic dedicati 

accompanies the wheel symbol, it is the Roman sky-goc 

























who is named. Moreover, in a large oo a 
instances where the wheel accompanies a human figure, 
thts being bears also the attributes and mien of th 
Graeco-Roman sky and father-god—asceptre, ёа 
and, most important, thunderbolt (Fig, 4). 











The Celtic Solar Cult and the Roman Jupiter 
The Prehistoric Evidence | 
If we are attempting to establish the wheel as a symbol. 
MAMMA to the Celtic world, it is necessary briefly to 
consider the prehistoric evidence (Green = 
Representations of spoked wheels were common 
decorative and symbolic motifs in central and said 
west Europe from around 1200 BC. However, our 
concern begins only with the Iron Age. since It 1s now 
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329471. Саим Musée....Si. Germain. 
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selestial motif during 
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Mui qon die, е nate and abundant in that 
we possess epigraphic allusion to a Romano-Celtie sky- 
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Fig. 6 Statue d Jupiter seated on wheel-decorated 
throne;  Alzey  / Rheinland-Pfalz). Height 74 ст 
( Museum Alzey). After سان‎ 1976, Ahh. 32. 








by large wheel-symbols. Another group, illustrated нра 
relief from Laudun in southern Ciaul (Espérandieu 
1907-66, 513), shows the Roman pe edad 
with his sceptre, Roman eagle and Celtic wheel. A stone 
from Séguret near Avignon (Espérandieu 1907—66. 303; 

Sautel 1926, no. 501, Pl. LITT), standing over two metres 
high, depicts a god in the garb of a Roman general, with 
Jupiter's eagle and a large ten-spoked wheel by his right 
side (Fig. 7). This warrior-aspect may have symbolic 
associations with the conquering theme of the Jupiter- 
columms. 

Like stone statues or reliefs depicting gods in 
Roman guise, altars are generally expressions of 
corporate worship and belief or ritual. Where there is 
epigraphic allusion to Jupiter on wheel-bearing altars, 
we have indisputable conflation between Roman and 
Celtic sky-deities, though the Roman name is always 
used. Frequently, whether or not an inscription is 


















present, the Celtic wheel is balanced by other, Roman, 
sky-signs such as thunderbolt and eagle, as if th 
worshipper is either thinking of the sky-god as a true 
blend of ethnic concepts, and cramming as mam 
different sky- gabe | as possible onto one stone 10 
increase its potency, or is covering all eventualinies fl 
propitiating native and intrusive god alike. Wheel- 
bearing altars linked to a Jupiter-cult occur im the 
Rhineland, as at Cologne (Fig. 8; Espérandieu 
1907—66, 6380; СГ, ХПІ, 8194; Ristow 1975, Taf. 37) 
and there is a small North British group. but the mam 
concentration of altars lies in the Lower Rhone Valley 
centred around Nimes (Espérandieu 1924, passim). 
Another, different group is composed of small 
roughly-carved stones and is clustered in the Pyrenees 
around Toulouse (Green 1984, 103-134, Pls. XXIV, 
XXV y the distinctive feature here is the association af 























eagle and snake curled round oak; Séguret, near y г боба 
( Vaucluse). Height 2.05 m (Musée Calvet, Avignon ). 
Copyright Miranda Green. 























wheel and swastika этпе 1 Ie 
pide that wheel and swastika c or r wheel and eo 





ud. and it may be thal the latter possesse 
especially the element of movement in sun/wheel 
en If we look at the range of altars as a whole 
nendous diversity may be observed. At one end of 
the scale we have formally carved, totally Rotasi- 
looking altars to Jupiter Ори» Maximus; at the 
other are the small crude blocks made locally for loca 
need, like those from south-west G Gaul. The only feature 
they possess in common is the presence of the solar 
lude that dedicants must have 


















| wheel, and one must con 





8 ‹ expreveiané of the ай енна Jupiter, 
_ which generally take the form of figurines. As with the 
| i| material, the wheel by itself or "юзе 
other iconography on small objects may imply the 
ence of the deity cven where silices iii: 
sentation is absent. Of the statuettes the most 
importan area number of figurines from Gaulish sites, 
and one or two British items. Best-known of the 
continental material is the bronze from Le Chátelet, 
Haute-Marne (Fig. 4; Remach 1894, 33; Boucher 1976, 
162; Green 1984, frontispiece), where a naked, long- 




















decorated altar to Jupiter Optimus 
i iechemarkt, Küln. Height 86 cm 
(Bo sches- Lundesmuseum: Ace. No. 7625). 
Copyright Miranda Green. 
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aired and bearded deity holds Jupiter's th bolt 
end a Celtic sun-wheel; the spirl-: shaped objects 
hanging from his shoulder have been interpreted as 
— —— Another, very different, figurine 
je Vilis, Aisne ие 1881, l- 3; 
holds a wheel in the left hand (Fig. Oy it actually ини à 
dedication to Jupiter Optimus Maximus on the base. 
The remaining co ital material consists of pipe- 
clay images from the Central Gaulish workshops of the 
Allier area (Blanchet 1890, 65-224; Rouvier-Jeanlin 























onze statuette of wheel-god with sceptre (now 
lost) in one hand; basal dedication to. Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus and rhe Numen of the Emperor; Landouz y-la- 
Ville ( Aisne). Height 22 cm / Musée dia Antiquités 
иоми, St. Germ ыра), Copyright Musée 


Fig. 9 
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nlla anthropomor figure : Néris (Allier). Holali e. 
9- I0 cm ( Musée des Antiquités Nationales, St. Germain- 
en-Laye). Copyright Musée da Antiquités... St. 
Germain. 








1972, Type 2). They depict a god with a wheel and 
thunderbolt or a wheel and a diminutive human figure 
weighed down by the hand of the sky-god resting on its 
head (Fig. 10). | would see a direct parallel between the 
symbolism here and the allegory of the Jupiter columns 
already алий The small figure in the clay group 
may well correspond to the anguished earthbound 
monster of the columns in representing the vanquished 
forces of the Underworld. All these Gaulish depictions 
have one particular feature in common—the com- 
каша of Roman and Celtic iconographical ex- 

'essions of cosmic power, the Celtic solar motif on the 
one dnd and doni sky eam on the other. 

The British material is, for the most part, essentially 
similar in theme. The Willingham Fen bronze is curious 
and demonstrates a complex mythology or set of 
religious concepts (Green 1979, no. 42; 1984 
LXXXI). Iti is probabh — eted as some kind of 
of bronzes possibly originally from: а йй апа سا‎ 

priests. The item depicts a naked youth 

ompanie by an cagie, a Celtic solar wheel, the head 
horned bull and a dolphin (Fig. 11). The 

most unJupiter-like god rests one foot on the head ofa 

grotesque humanoid ر‎ Here sky and ane 

очив Eagle and idem ipiis ана. 









































ргеѕеп ж ااا‎ bull i is interesting 
enigmalic, especia y in that it is of the triple-he 
variety a popular C Сиш s in eastern Ga 
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also the associations between Jupiter and the "ld 
lassical a de and it may be that at v" 









Roman | associate with the Celtic solar god, i in | [ 
resence of the eagle, but have Celticised it it by 
addi ition of a third horn, in keeping with the 

essc мају Celtic nature of the god portrayed. 
If we are correct in associating the solar wheel with 
the Romano Celtic eres iti is true d that not all 
wheel- —? epresentations possess the character 
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d H Bronze sceptre-terminal depicting youthful god 
T panied by ' мана, eagle, three-horned bull's head 

1; small human figure beneath god's foot; 

Fen, Cambs. Height 12.1 cm ao 
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| L Жылы. _. 
Fig. /2 Relief of seated, half-draped Genius with 
cornucopiae, and with wheel held over altar; Netherby, 
Cumbria. Height 39 cm (Tulle House Museum, 
Carlisle ). Copyright Carlisle Museum. 


seated genins-like figure from Netherby in Cumbria 
(Fig. 12; 1983, 41—47), and the clay mould of a warrior- 
god with club and wheel from Corbridge (Forster & 
! Knowles 1910, 224, fig. 6). The wheels and human 
heads on the Caerleon antefixes (Fig. 13) provide little 
clue as to the identity of the deity portrayed (Boon 
1972, Pl. 14); only the presence of the solar symbols 
| themselves i im у the cosmic nature of the accompany- 
ing depiction 
Of small uio tbid without the mage of a deity in 
[и беле eee See EE P 
models (Green 1975, 54—70; 9615, 2538. These 
am function. Mew miniature duds heve no 
pen associations whatever (Fig. 14), but a significant 
' occur in graves and shrines or are associated 
E other material of a definitely religious nature. The 
undeniably sacral character of at least one wheel-model 
PME by the presence at Augst in Switzerland 
ofan example bearing a fragmentary votive inscription 
p 1942, 20-23, Abb. 11; Green 1984, no. A 
J, Pl. LVIID) at the same colonia clusters of models 
c r on what was in all probability a temple-site. In 
тїш юп to other evidence for solar symbolism 
d with a Celtic sky-god, it may be argued that 







































Fig. /3 Clay antefix decorated with human head, star- 
signs and wheel; Caerleon, Gwent. Height c. 17 ст 
Cardiff). 


(National Museum of Wales, 
National Museum af Wales. 


Copyright 





Fig. 14 Group of bronze wheel-models from. Gaulish 
sites. (unprovenanced) (Musée des. Antiquités Nat- 
ionales, St. Germain-en-Lave). Copyright Musée des 
Antiquités... St. Germain. 





the presence of models in the shape of spoked wheels is 
definite and further evidence of that symbolism. But 
wheel-models occur in such numbers on Gaulish sites 
both of pre-Roman and Roman date (Green 1984, 
73-101), that it would be dangerously speculative and, 
indeed ийиш. to link them all specifically to one 
сони! cult: many could merely have been ‘good-luck 
роќгорал родна We have already examined 
sculptural evidence for the wearing of wheel-amulets 
eo н Age, for instance, at Fox Amphoux and 
| Orange. However, there are one or two instances of 
callie association between wheel-models and a sky- 
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Fig, 15 


Part of cache of bronze religious items including twelve-spoked wheel-r 








; Felmingham Hall, Norfolk. 


Diameter of wheel c. 4.5 cm ( British Museum). Copyright Trustees of the British Museum. 


cult. The sacral deposit at Felmingham Hall, Norfolk 
(British Museum 1964, 60; Gilbert 1978) contains à 
number of bronzes associated with sky or solar 
symbolism, including a hollow bronze head of a 
Jupiter-like god, a small head of a radiate Oriental 
deity, generally taken to be that of Heliosa irapis and a 
large cart-wheel model (Fig. 15). It appears as though 
here oriental, classical and Celtic усним are all 
deliberately present. At Icklingham, Suffolk, a wheel- 
brooch, wheel-model and the wing from a bronze eagle- 
figurine may likewise evidence both Celtic and Roman 
emblems of Jupiter (Pig. 16; Green 1975b). 















Conclusion 


In this paper, three major aspects atat Romano- eltic 





Jupiter-cult have been identified: we ve observed 
that, on occasions, in certain places, the Roman ene 





uet 'hthoni | Galen and û pe êg 

divinity. The nature of evidence for these three pnm 

has both common and diverging ғ ground. T 
altars to Taranis provide the sole epigraphic | 
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well as the ia өн ogra: bu шике! thunder 
emblem, links the йи column groups with the 
G "yen мар God. The last main aspect ofthe 








int teresting. We possess no name for the он apart 
from that of Jupiter, hut the Roman deity was not 


figurine; Jeki ne ni 





Bronze wherl-model and wing from C ati 
, Suffolk, Diameter of wheel 4.] ст 
‚ Oxford). Copyright Miranda 


Fig. 16 










final points may vie wads The fir : he 
tionship between the three major aspects ret [à 
өйө bs examined. The archaeological data 
associated with the three types are quite distinct bu: 
certain links may be торына. Most obvious ts the 
connection. both iconographic and epigraphic, of 
Treni о оное а бн онон м the Bela 
god, with the Roman Jupiter. It should be stressed, 
however, that this common link does not imply 
equation between the three Celtic types of m; tat- 
ion. TATANO AnS eaan, First, the 
ubiquity of the thunderbolt which accompanies 
the horseman and solar motifs, suggests the една 
potency of the — € red with 
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| Dieu de Sume b euer a 
monumental form, certain small objects reflect similar 
symbolism. For instance, the Willingham Fen wheel- 
god rests his foot ‹ on the head of an earthbound 
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along with Mont Ова, where less | ideana 





zu it і attention of antiquaries as early as the 

h century, and came to be identified in the 
ih century partly as those of a Roman fort and 
par as a citadel of earlier origin. © 








covery of an infant cemetery adjacent to the 
ns of a eee AD 900-1050) on 
of | tensified this ey: as it 









(see Linduff 1979, fg i; Мате а Thevenot 1953,65) 
whose cult sei - popular 



















(Als Ste Reine). chief town of the. Mandubil | | 
nerally treated as a client tribe within the area ipe 








сон ‚їй Latomus (1979, 817-37). Lindoff ` 
йел башна Тына. Ойын ай 
about two (or perhaps three) distinct formal types, each 
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with variants. The first (Linduff's type A, 130 examples) 
depicts Epona as a woman, usually fully dressed, riding 
sidesaddle on a horse that is moving sedately to the 
right the chief variant (21 examples from around 
Augustodunum and Alesia) includes a foal alongsid 
бп mare. More problematic is the polo MV ‹ 
















ica, and En Dein ovine a. No 
inward. Linduf distinguishes these ]: 


varia ion in execution in 
cept sl scheme might thus combine types Band C as B 
and B2, leaving the Spanish material as à separa 












The auia foco of Linduff e (1999 argument is the 
function of the cult among — statione 













imperial interes inthe area tad resents 

case that Epona would have had, i in | addition to her 
usual equestrian functions, the | added appeal of a 
familiar cult in an alien environment. The goddess 
would also have offered (in the late second and third 
centuries AD) a substitute, а among ин — for the 
cult of Mithras, which was largely confi: 0 a more 
mopolitan elite in the upper echelons. The physical 
types of cult objects (Linduff's B and C) that originated 
M a: nis may hun elit a desire оп the 

Wi vri nn 


































tisans in чй military — may have been 
inclined to айын ethnic deities to local and Romanizec 





As for parallels of Epona in pre-conquest religious 
art in. Gaul, Linduff's cautious cor — 833) 








cauldron (Olmstec 1979). which must have bum in 
press as she was writing, Olmsted dated il to the decades 
PM See O O A E 
have been made somewhere in the area between - 
Loire and the Somme (1979, 53—54, ee ~perhaps 
courts (Cae ѕат BG. é 13). The cauldron i LE бйрге 
as the ر‎ extant eens of detailed 
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C s synoptic view of the narrative import of t 
plates on the cauldron brings him to the conclusion 
the goddess flanked by elephants who mens 

— Á ee necte | 
















nsted is the first, to my | knowle mi 
ге a Sharun ا‎ Ing 


connected with this енна of sovereign 

edb and Macha, Welsh Rhiannon, a 
aulish Epc "dei is, Epona as an earlier and m 
powerful avatar than the benign lady of the popu 
Gallo-Roman cult. Epona has been most closely lı 
with Rhiannon (see Gruffydd 1953), "i im turn has 
rege ee - миы; Medb : carded as 








allic Wars iar: the primary source. 
The Aedui were a powerful tribe, prominent in the 
history of eastern Gaul before and after the Roman 
conquest. They were among the chief forces in the inter- 
pavers go of the | region: like their rivals ani | 
illeg lance ux a cluster of е client siden and 
11 ا‎ M relations further abroad for 
| | ri icated by what seems to have 
:ا‎ a à shifting notion nial inb among the Gauls 
in general, Na 
institution of kingship had in some cases declined 
been modified by more fluid systems of leadership. The 
Aedui, for instance, were proud of their system 
| тасу, Бу which nobles were elected to short te 
uf kingship (0004.2 B.G. 7,32), еш ай pese 
сечене ее о РО ee 































thers (es. BG. 12-4; 24. What toppled the 
ul was the threat of a 
"ATP 1 people. the H dv tii: 

| rents between the Sequani and 

Aedui on the one hand and the Helvetii on the dun 
concerning the latter's safe conduct thra i di + پڪ‎ 








e iat t 




















failed, the He etii began pillaging in their passage. The used it ES ia his киин, м was Жр 
Ка eee А СНА | npliment the cavalry of his. 


crar ovr the anion à rial rule, and for 


















: in ba ports. But as a clas (B.G. 6.13) 
Nt Duel dx Io Cue ef seme sort (irene. 
эт йү иың: ээми} гче "oar cam dan 












К ы iliam with کن‎ ` when a large tru ture of the cavalry itself must, therefore, have been 
f tion » я tribe entered aes = of Gaulish more complex 








реге of the: state Che tribe c or t larger alliance) 
n accomplished 4 this v was s the cavalry, the class 











‘whether | this was ә roc to alter powerful Gauli y originatex 
cults that might serve as a touchstone for ia or ity of mounted pham made e cavalry the 
m Ica wig dedito rine то Mab айан с way andi tribal boundaries, protec 
strong intet the A of the state, and on occ sion 

















livestock. Political "stabit i in the interior likewise 
clin Je) ip dietus endi dies ii нае 
retain its loyalty in order to maintain effective rule. 





old к буния al Bibracte was at ө, doned. . 
nobles were the first from Gaulish tribes to be admitted 
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Kings and high ннан that it would be 
= to attribute their viability purely to the use of 


аби» of So best heit. clie ty 
do so. The speed and manoeuvrability of the horse 
wanes it шн for — MPH campaigns and 





beyi ad the 1 tribal arca, in ways that would relate to 
ийа economic and political interests. prana 
state ag бт the conduct of state-le el affairs 








equestrian resour would have remained there as 
well." From this would have arisen a specialized 

xnestic industry (rather like a modern 'defence' 
industry) centred on the equestrian economy asi 














ial al breadth. from the nitions and farn 
charge of immediate maintenance and feedcrops 
breeders and trainers, charioteers, messengers, mar 
agers of mule trains, craftsmen involved in the 
sehe qu veapons | NA - other 














deployment іа а ана онаа 
Renard 1959, esp. 318-321; Vigneron 1968). 
In such a context horse deities 








aside from the mass of other social and religious 
signi s the horse surely had in all ancient cultures 
that made use of the animal. In this sense one would 
ү o m MEN M 





hey So protect, enpand und киимин ids stb. Among 
the iiy elite equestrian class—religious 
ispects of the horse might it appear in paying allegiance 
to the king, but also in functions relating to success in 
eee йып ane economic prosperity in the 

fe lity of fields and stock to ventures n 

















way y imo religious trad litio etn with sovereign- 





dec есі І des V Vedic sources (see e.g. 
Gonda 1969, chs. 1-2. 20-22), from which aho cime 


n for the attraction of 












some of the most complete information on Inde 
European observances relating to —— e 
sovereignty, im whith — and horsemanshi 
feature i in various ways. Chief ai among the 









annexed states s (Gonda 1969, ch. 20; Puhvel 1970). 1 í 
sacrifice of a prized stallion, with which the king's ch 
wife then underwent a simulated mating; t ou 
the year-long preliminaries, when the stal ion wil 
allowed to roam through the realm, it was to | e 
followed by a herd of one hundred gelded or older 
horses and a retinue of four hundred young men pick 1 























(Риһус1 1955). ан can be direct! 3 jo 
European *ekwo-, *horse,' and eile with à chester of 
» related terms referring to offerings of food and drink 
and particularly to ritual intoxication (English mead Ы 
a familiar cognate, Medb, the name of the Irish g 
@ of sovereignty, is another). Puhvel (1955) ر‎ at 
some length a cognat of the entire compound, 
IIPOMIIDVOS, which is 'attested. repeatedly on silver 
coins of the Gaulish Arverni'- who we have seen һай 
interests in inter-tribal Midi is Qui, at least by 
the generation or two before the conquest (8.7. 7,4), 
Other ceremonies in India were directed toward 

bli he agros gitimacy in his own state; à 
'ritual chariot race is the central feature of one, the 



































Vajapeya. Considering these together with the 
Aéívamedha, Dumézil (1975, 115—219) has c | 
adduced a parallel between Indian rituals surrounding. 
ki sl A and a cluster of state rituals of sovereignty in. 








| | Rome det served the same function, 
October. He is at great pains 
1o explain the lack of overt sexual lc nents in the 












r ends by lame 
evidence in 1 Celtic traditions that in elucidate 
iscrepancy (1975, 218-219). This — lack 











| not (9915. 206-2iie ae + han 1963) A 
look at insular Cellie mv ho ogy would we included 






and sovereign assemblies (see e.g. Draak 1959; Puhvel 
1970; Rees & Rees 1961, esp. 246). To do so would have 
focussed squarely on the underlying issue of the 
feminine pe Mee t in all hene | traditi ion: a of 













Mediterranean and Celtic societies wou 
The elephants with the goddess on the iundesti 














ant (st eting with the nose) (1979, 51, 83-36. pis. 
т, 96.51) Оле за the Far south would have ities 
—— M—— — X re 
3 | shat s used с lephant: in a battle 





modern Avignon) and celebrated his victory and the 
eee Gaul as a Roman province by 
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roca. Deren on i rent modern interpre 
fv bem, for diat sil dax either a king or a god, 
x de 1971, TE The opulent 















sovereignty in the West. gode neo 
ke triumphs at Rome from Pompey's in 79 BC; 











Caesar's stellar triumph of 46 in which both elephants 


—— ÓÓÁ r—Á raditions 















чей енче. IN. paie The Gauls had 
had a » еи um and yerhap 












world, but a clear message of sovereignty, € | 
Gaulish and the Roman perspective it fts Caesar: it 
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-Magna & Thevenot 1953, nos. s, 2-3). 
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hosting. or Blends them with other eulish traditions i 
which equestrian deities appear in a similar ight C (see 
eg Thevenot 1968, 37-40, on the dieu-cavalier 

mede with maternal deities is complex and also 











(S6) oes hs chaper on he diee mier wth a 
амар pera e а 
киини ГА Аан ыыр 








to a focus on two larger issues: the history of the Aedui 
илсин tratio efe m the cult 
writing. As for the scope of inquiry (as opp 

















Notes 

|l. Typescript reports of excavations from the 1950s and 1960s are on 
file in the archives of the Association des Amis du Dardon, which 
also publishes Echos du passé, a bulletin of news and articles on 
local antiquities (annual reports of the American team's 
excavations appear in issues for 1978 ер 1981). A 











Mey acm. fuel аы. т М Фай рма af tho 
project may wish to consult several recent works by Crumley 
(1974: 1979; 1982). 

2. This and what follows is not intended to dispute the generally 
accepted view that cattle were the standard of wealth in most 
Indo-European societies. That 1s why discussion here centres on 
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goes had I much ferther afeld. Following 





Rae E йакка һе байи Бы " 
concern, bet from the individual —2 а 


Magnen & Thevenot 1953) has commented that the 





69-70, pl. Sa: the lady andthe horse or donkey sem | 
very familiar, rH ee | 
wv n. ia due tage ng, cort ме 








equestrian wealth and industry as a specialized economy. In any 
event control of both general wealth and this specialized wealth 
—Ó—— PB RR PORTER 





3. Sud t eni Ve dad medii len. Rome, with its. 
abhorrence of kings but respect lor sovereign traditions, would 
have sublimated or abandoned aspects of the underlying myths 
and rites that concentrated on the personal powers af the king. Or 
it may be that these had resurfaced in the ceremomes of triumph — 
which 1 suspect are, in their eastern roots, another strand of the 


| Until Alexander, sovereignty in the West operated on a much 
smaller scale, and judging from classical sources on Gaul and 
early Medieval sources on insular Celts im Britain, the Celts in 
—— —Á— or 





нурни ш арине ФА (К, iur nete ЮМ ӨН Ө 
outside pressures from Rome to the south and Germany to the 
east forced some new consensus of regional solidarity. From a 
different perspective, the abstraction of principles mto feminine 
deities is another factor in the problem that may have differential 
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amy event, to disregard Celtic traditions because of one late 
example where gender in a ritual is reversed seems unwise when 
Celtic | cal evidence in general seems to have a firm 
abstract (deified) feminine principle of sovereignty; in this sense 
Rome could equally be excluded from the picture because its 
operam feminine principle is more obscure than im either the 
Indian or the Irish tradition. My conjecture is that the Regia (as a 
Wminine sewn and loon cf tigniicant posodi) decries а 
further look, regardless of whether blood from the sacrific 
October horse has a masculine sexual connotation (see Drumezil 
1975, 181-7). 
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The London Hunter-God 











An excavation in 1977 —Á— psig 


modu tan lowes dasa Reman tabs Gaal al MINIM MER BLUR Майын б Dd 
On the evidence of three mid third century coins, the south vark well is a free-standing figure 73.5 cm high, 
latest being: of Postumus (AD 259-268), found in the а сотр: mied by а dog on the left and a deer on the 
sacking betweer the square timber frame and the at, sculptured in oolitic limestone (Fig. 1). It is a 
circular pit in which it was set, the well wes prob bly a inet indisputably male one would think, 
HM MM PA ET or not long after. Ata later holding a bow in the left hand and wearing a short 
y te, possibly in the fourth century, it was sword with a very military-looking shaped hilt, 

d leli - beretely y filled, The lowest layer of the fill, a clayey 
M a ME M dau M Ax Vila qui; mee 
young cat. Mr Hammerson is reluctant to see any ritual Etc 
enificance in this, and would prefer to explain the 
mains as the result of an a accident Ke to the 
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al antagonism of the two species (Hammerson 

1978, 20). I have — drawn attention, bowini. 

to a rather comm Romano-British custom of 
юп in pits the bodies of wo dogs. aresum 





bly as 





ifices (Merrifield 1969, 67-8), and the substitution 
of a vat tor ene of the dogs could bes mere varinet of 
= — It is a custom that seems to have been 








1978, 306). Here the ritual ler sat | eb 
ollowed by the demolition of an adjacent building, the 
debris of which filled the pits. Tha — is very 
similar tö that of the well beneath the Cathedral l crypt, 
ve i db a ee oa above which the fil 
consisted кү building debris, including pilae, 
ile tesserae, ragstone blocks, pieces of mortar and a 
tle painted wall laster Much of this was caked with 




















important group of Roman sculptur ' 

amongst tbe ballding debils, at about the tevel-of the 
present water-table. There is nothing to indicate a date 
later than the fourth century for the fill, and if the 
destruction of the sculptures is to be attributed to 









| ial victim: does. not кайа with this — — 
hypothesis, but rather supports i since this custom is atî — Fig. ! Hunter-god in oolitic limestone, height 73.5 cm, 
own only in Romano-British contexts, and — — from late. Roman well beneath Southwark Camere. 
pagan ritual of this kind ee — - M: Southwark and Lambeth Archaeological 


ods.' 
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attached to a belt on his right side. The raised right arm 
i$ missing, but the hand is taking an arrow from a 
quiver suspended from a baldric behind the right 
shoulder. The figure wears a short tunic, just reaching 
the knees, and a Phrygian cap. below which hangs 
shoulder-length hair (Fig. 2). The dog on the left wears 
a collar and looks up at him (Fig. 3). The head of the 
rather stocky cloven-hoofed animal on his right is 
missing, but its identification as a deer is established by 
the branches of the left antler, which remain, sculptured 
in relief, under the figure's right arm. The identity of the 
deity ts the subject of this paper, but before considering 
the question further, it is necessary to give a brief 
account of the accompanying sculptures, alse found in 
the well, and presumably from the same general 
context, which they may help to clarify. 

There is the rather muscular left leg of a figure, which 
appears to be masculine, against which is the inverted 
head of a dolphin. This fragment, 15 em high, is of 
marble from the Greek islands, and is considered to be 
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Fig. 2 Rear view of hunter-god from well beneath 
Southwark Cathedral, showing quiver with right hund 
extracting arrow. Copyright SLAEC. 


the earliest of the sculptures, dating from the first à 
second century AD. It was therefore already an antique | 


at the time of its destruction. It presumably represents | 
sea-god, such as Neptune or Oceanus, and according to | 


Professor Toynbee could be a small-scale copy of a 
major classical work. As an object of considerable 


value, it could have been presented as a votive offering | 


lo a temple, but ts as likely to have been used as an 


ornament in à luxurious non-religious setting, such asa | 


bath-house or rich man’s residence. It was undoubtedly 
imported as a finished work of art, possibly as a family 
heirloom in private possession. 

Then there is the figure of a Genius, 27.5 em high, 
well-sculptured in a fine-grained sandstone of unknown 
origin. The head and right arm, the hand of which 
would probably have held a patera, are both missing, as 
i$ the greater part of both legs. The left hand holds a 
cornucopia, which, like the folds of drapery round the 
lower part of the body. is treated in a formal, decorative 
fashion, in a style attributed to the first half of the third 
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Fig. 3 Dog wearing collar with ring for leash, on left side 
of Aunter-god from well beneath Southwark Cathedral. 
Copyright SLAEC. 
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south of it dut a substantial Roman building stoo 





A small limestone altar (22 äi high) also testifies 
roximity of an actual cult. Vala hen an inscription, 






лаша ate 9 DD bridge to the 


of the dedicator in part remains: ....CASSIANUS POSY south-west, presumably leading to a ri — 
- Cini б set up (this altar)’ тинин. This could have been a temple comple: 
| ther 1 Tom the well, however, point in : ^ ing-place of a —À ^ Or à residence 
 differe п! direction. One i is a lid, or ‘rather cover, | with private shrines. The proximity of an elaborate 
back flange, in the same unidentified oleum h^c D" be more > likely in the innt. 

“sandstone аба бой This is 38 cm long, and is in the Lullingstone Ror 
dom of a ro woman lying on a couch, holding 
what appear: к еми УИ ИГЕ МУ, 


























1 ty ену, а imag 

nat ad ihe aana alis al Qu epu. 1 represented probably delit , although. s 
These were evidently not in an місні, but god retains his head. Hehe, boo oker 
presumably in the niche of a columbarium, and could ME E EA and this would have 
ee es ‚ {Һе cover over them from the | | sidera | hi 
Р fron , The меф was probably intended to be seen, 
context seems to be a — — or 
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part of " igure had heen broken NE 








EXTUS or Gaul, or, as 
on this smali seale, from any other provinces of the 
Er ipis. Pordenone ction w 





of these inde deep i in addat 
! nn C ие n PEU КӨ 
iral finds, and — many n for his 












These were of Asiatic origin on vee eee 
sometim inning na in det : 1965, 31-8, osture are identics | 

| nean Газ} there is litle doubt of the figure's masculinity. In two 

details also it differs from the normal 

на sh ема Рун араада 
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| with aristocratic 


igher level in the Өй, a wh may have been 
‘spores wat dumped i the wel This was a smal follows (1962, i M LK 68). 
1 of a tombstone of a slate-like material, in three "Diana stands to the front, a slim girlish figure in a 
k , with an inscription containing three letters cloak, a short belted tunic, and boots, holding her 
ae of Medea the deceased, -TIC- or -TIO-: his age. bow in her left hand and with her right pulling an 
хха Mi--), 741 years and an unknown number of итен frons the quiver that is slung behinc ‚А 
months: and lastly MATRONA, the name ofthe lady who round is seated, snout in air, on the spectator's left 
the tombstone. The letters are well- beside its mistress.” 
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Fig. 4 Altar of oolitic limestone from site of Goldsmiths’ 
Hall, Foster Lane, City of London, with relief formerly 
identified as Diana, but probably representing the 
London hunter-god, height 58.5 cm. Copyright Museum 
of London, 


"Girlish' here evidently means ‘not obviously 
womanly’ and ‘boyish’ would have been equally 
appropriate if any suspicion had then been entertained 


about the deity's sex. The details of posture and 


costume described are identical with those of the much 
stockier Southwark god. and the figure in relief 
certainly appears to be wearing a pointed cap, though 
details are sufficiently obscured by wear for this to have 
been identified in the past as a top-knot of hair. The 
weapon worn on the right side hangs behind the figure. 
but the large projecting hill suggests that it 1s a short 
sword rather than a knife. The hilt would certainly need 
to be balanced by a fairly long blade, There seems little 
doubt that the altar relief would have been identified as 
the same deity as the Southwark figure if the latter had 
been found first. 

There is another sculpture from Roman London that 
has always been considered enigmatic, but would 
readily have been identified with the Southwark god if 
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Fig. § Figure in oalttic limestone, wearing Phrygian cap 
with bow in left hand, found in Bevis Marks, City of 
London, before 1859, height 68.5 om. Copyright British 
Museum. 


the latter had been known at the time of its discovery. 
This is the almost free-standing limestone figure with 
shoulder-length hair, wearing a Phrygian cap, a short 
belted tunic and a cloak, and holding a bow in the left 
hand (Fig. 5). found in Bevis Marks in 1849, apparently 
in sewer excavations, since it was rescued hy Charles 
Roach Smith from ‘persons in the employ of the 
Commissioners of Sewers’, who had removed it from 
the City (Roach Smith 1859, 47, Pl. 7). Since passing 
inte the possession of the British Museum it has been 
identified as Attis (British Museum 1951, 55, Pl. X X, 9), 
perhaps partly on the assumption that it came from one 
of the two bastions of the city wall in Bevis Marks, and 
the late Roman bastions often contain in their fill 
sculptures and masonry from neighbouring Roman 
cemeteries beyond the wall. Attis, symbol of a loved one 
lost, would have been the most likely figure with a 
Phrygian cap to appear on a funerary monument. In 
fact. however, the figure presumably came from within 
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bastion are remote from the two | | Bevis 
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& Harris grt 100). In his recent r 






















represent Attis 0 R. Harris, this vi lu , 

ming. the боли P the writer was im- 
p: inclined : ta чүч” the new y find ir imilarly, ery to 
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evidence of its presence. In amy case, the rare 
jination of Phrygian -- an bow points to the 


| "There seems to be at the very least a strong 
ана : Goldsmiths’ Hall, Bevis Marks, 
- represent the de and 











cent ot Ra dig. sed M i hers bb ool 
of the river —we are forced to a rather surprising 
| conclusion. This unknown god seems to have been the 
subject of a cult in London that was rivalled 
popularity only by that of the mother-goddesses—a' 
least in the class that could afford to commiss 

Pau рее Like he hunter gd, a 
from vari peserivsl d is Oil uotis anime 
site in London before 1859, ———— nm 



























Ae inen sculpture, bu hee all c identification oí 
n the deity of a m JOT in 





such th bow and P might concer ably be cor ic 
[assent s peers beet en Án eraat 
once in a single town. 











It is of course unlikely that a major cult was cc fined 
NE ДИН ible that 








Em that the London god may in fact be 
Mithras must, however, be considered. This god is 
rtainly sometimes represented as an archer, in | the 
ater from the rock, as in the Mithraeum at 

ini in | Rome and in various Mithraea in 
Rhi — | e 1964, 














Бе noted that two e" of bone 
enm rt 








played som p part in e Mirac ritual The difficulty 
about a straightforward identification of the London 
bonis dei vii Milem bir «лит aracter 

E er sen tali 






not “mean, however, that A Mithras was totally 
inconnected with Ма Serene could have 
racte ttributes, For it is 








se aa а чадна ан Бета 





! Pur баша Selene samt dt onda 
and ignorance, it could be the product of highly 
sophisticated ond constructive religious thought. It is 

ore not surprising that the cosmopolitan city of 
Londinium should have produced a complex and 














lo sou Romano- British cases of conflation, one of 
the major gods of the Giraeco- Roman pantheon is the 
gure s with a native Bitink go эмесине иһ 
London | \ situation may well be more 
cor t the | : ifficult to find. If 
we are кй for à a | mele deity closely corresponding 
with Diana, and likely to adopt the same posture 
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must surely turn to that other great divine archer, her 
brother Apollo, who is represented with bow in left 
hand and drawing an arrow from a quiver behind his 
MRNA NEC t 
ер. ät Aw. Avallon, Vienne and Kervadel-cn 
Plobannelec (Espérandieu 1907-66, nos. 1254, 2238, 
2595, 3030). 

 Oneof the поліна of Ве милы god can cortalaly 
| а In represen ин “С if rarely. 

& SU ted that the 












upport loubted Apollo with lyre 
and Phrygian ap ed on a sarcophagu: 
| "ed e cloisters of S. Paolo en le Mura in 





(Toynbee 1981, 2, PL and It), In Germany, there isa 
relief found in м forest between Obernburg and 
h Apollo playing his lyre and 
: i ing a cap (Espérandieu 1931, no. 321).? 
Also, in Britain, vim is “the relief from Ribchester, 
identified by its — Ê as — Mena, 1 in 
on ais back, a lyre by his side, a and apparent 
nomas cap (RIB 583).* I seems likely that Apollo 























Phrygian cap and costume on ihe side of the sm 

ent (Espérandieu 1907-66, no, 3806). Espér- 
e ы шн и ‘sans doute Mithra’, 
— S TOE OA eee ee 


pp | m but from a public 
ири сотрїех. 

A better-armed archer with I гурта 
Toul, near Nancy. He carries, in addition to the bow 
and quiver slung on his shoulder, not a sword but a 
lance (Espérandieu 1907-66, no. 4711). Espérandieu 
suggests ‘peut-étre Attis’, but this guess seems to be 
based merely on the sttlinde of te figure with right 
hand under chin. 

The Diana-like attributes of hound and deer 
associated with a male чуч are эн parallele 





























f а пена 
ууа йд. Оа безин Га дыг мэ сео биси] ан 
(RIB 1297). A votive slab from фе edwor | (Glo 
(Toynbee 1962, 156 No. 78, PI 79). The head is too 
ee ee 
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that of the "mita god, ant in ers 4 on «it ct 
side of the face, held in place by a cap, which from its 
general shape would naturally terminate in a point, 
h el E this 1% missing. The fragment was asso ria ed 
with an octagonal building, almost certainly a shrine, 
some 150 m from the Sudbrook, a tributary of the 
Severn (Rawes 1977, 31; 1978, 11-12, Pl. opp. 13). 
н ан ни ин ИЙ 
god of the woodlands and wild-life, and itis quite likely 
that на и how they were талу. ше tified by the 
hunter- god v was s actually cal ed Silvanus, in spite of lis | 


the ring fa constr equ Oo d£ Mot God Sih 
at Wendens Ambo suggests that there was an organi 
cult in the name of this god no further away than Essex 
(Hassall & Tomlin 1981, 384, No. 36), Yet Cocidius was | 
SH EN TEMO M A ОНИ 
that this god of the northern frc n 
generalized function than that of huntin, : or warf 
alone. Тани оману ris ай бына М ий, м 
ae ee ee ee ee ee ee 
the interests of the Roma ier: erp 
them. Both warfare and endet Cut diu tonal 
concern of the young men of the tribe, — | 
little real yy ie ve variously - 



































ale Maponus by the Rom 
eflects ; the iiie] босий of Mabon, a as seems 
ек he was a great huntsm n who alone could handle 
e ро hound Riendwpn, withou whom the 
verco n на o аш башкадабы 
his special appeal to Roman officers who took pleasure 
Мираш northern Britain by the cc “Om 
region, the prefect of a camp, a tribune 
(RIB 583, 1120, 1121, 1122). Ma onu: out 
equivalent likewise considered a mighty hunter, could 
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Hunter- Apollo. ‘One other peint ia worth mentioning 
connection with the medieval legend of Mabon; he is 








nent Би й е о е 
| е che et е ео 
tombstone found in the same weis Matrona the Latin 








us , though the links between the army and 
and cult to the south. There is however another British 
seu, aho Иней! with Apel, diat bas n dina 




















aughter "af iut. hon the riui at "Nene. 
Wiltshire (Wedlake 1982, 53, 135-6, Pi. XXXIV). 
wfirmation that Apollo was the principa deity 
worshippe there is given by a votive plaque bearing his 
tame, and also by a finger-ring with int 
‘representing the god resting his lyre on a column and 
holding a branch (Wedlake "m, 143-3, оз In view 

















consid ring, “it is that there 1s also al 
Natleton a dedication | lo Silvanus, and it is of even 
















n identified as Diana (Wedlake 1982, 136-7). Could 
it ho ever, be Apollo wearing his long tunic or robe, as 
depicted in the Littlecote mosaic and on the 
iphagus from S. Paolo fuori le Mura (see Toynbee 
itl. . 2 We have from Nettleton in any case clear 
зе that there was a native god in south-western 
| i so iossy associated with a hound that he was 
the same deity that was represented with a hound not 
кешу а Stig Cees LES 8, The Romans 
mably call him Silvanus, but at Nettleton 
tif him with Apollo, Wenay sho wonder 
t of doge, may not have been basically the same 
deit iptions he was identified with Mars, and 
as Nuadu in medieval Irish legend he had a sword tha 
ң он (Ross 1967, 177-8)? He was 
ly a healing god at Lydney, however, and 
tere presentation of a sun-god on a bronze plate found 
the ıe suggest that he was also a solar deity. He might 
her have been identified with 
› Kt may aleo be noted that Nodene, ( inomaglos 
| d senes ous uit tes е inui 
with water. '? 
























he emp! is on his role as archer, together with the 
adoption of a posture and iconographi 
commonly associated with Apollo’s sister Diana. Yet 
there is also anothe clement, that is derived ultima 
from one or other of the Asi: е уну сайм. Де че 
howe ena, diamo мее gemis fnr the adoption of tha 
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iconograp пса i point h may be that a pointed cap of 








fogons is that they were used in a ie of imitation 
n" have e a restricted dis tribution 
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inting and war, and sine of one of 
| unti ogs that had been admired as a 
Briish product since the time of Strabo. This god was 
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akiita iiy ali FHS ES of the S Southwark 
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iod vh Phan cap oye de 157, PI. 
190). It has been suggested. on the evidence of deposits 





1. e irs gh tie “bar hag eign 
only one parallel can be cited. At Lower Slaughter, Glos., a well 
ній а бъ MM ibo aum, dere кайи Айна. а: їз 
statuettes, accompanied by 4th century pottery and stone rubble, 
presumably from the demolition of the farm-house, which was 
rebuilt after the mid-fourth century. A neighbouring well 
соіиб а 06 6 мі оГ АЮ 30-7, по алей Айы ой 
(078$ 4 (1958), 49-55). 

l. Professor J. R. Harris comments in a letter, ‘It is not obviously 
Mithras, vide the dress, and on reflection, one would not expect 
to find Mithras except on a cult-vessel —i.e. in a clearly Mithraic 
context. | can think of no parallel for Mi ! 
Mercury-A.N. Other, as they appear(ed) on this pot.” Sinn adie 
Henig, this volume. 

3. As Apollo here is shown with shoulder-length hair. the ‘cap’ is 
unlikely to be hair drawn into a top-knot 

4. It may be noted that the central figure of a relief from 
Vindolanda, identified by Robin Birley as Maponus, also wears a 
pointed cap (Birley 1977, pl. 13). 

. See also Ross 1967, 160-1, figs 112-13. 

6. It may also be noted that the hunter holding the hare above the 
nose of a dog also occurs in a gemstone from South Shields, 
though in this case the hunter is wearing a round cap, described 
by Henig as a beret, not a pointed one (Henig 1978, 88 and 208, 
Na. 134, Pls. VI and XXXVI). 
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Thames. The precise source of the oriental element 
remains obscure, Neus и ап = 


















какай йш, Чы б ибан ia far Ами ой 
(Wheeler 1936, 119-20) Even if Attis lent his cap anda 





cult, but دی ا‎ аа complex.’ | 

suggests that there was someone in authority in 
Londinium with a strong interest in comparative 
` and the initiative to develop a new syncretic 
cult, 


7. The legend is told in the story of Kilhwych and Olwen, in whicha - 
series of apparently impossible tasks is imposed as a bride-price. 
Mabon and Modron simply mean Son (ar Boy) and Mother; 
latinised as Maponus and Matrona. There was a centre of the 
cult of Mabon north of the border— Locus Mapani, probably 
мына алаа най анар Йи, ААЙ uot | 

395-6). There ung inl] lait imn dthr saninin, For the gulls 

name also occurs in inscriptions in Gaul. 

9, He was also identified with Neptune, hut the statement that ne 
was invoked as Silvanus :s an error, derived from the dedication 
of a inscription by one Silvianus. The view that the Irish Nuadu 
was derived from the British Nodens or Nodons seems to be 
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likely purpose of these structures, since they would have been‏ 
excessively damp for storage and death-traps as hiding-places. —‏ 
MN AMAT MINE or oe m t‏ 
ане йш‏ ا ا may‏ : 
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Faunus at Thetford: | an n early Latian deity 







по лане оне T eee it is 
ann only summarize the comam “ the 















udies "ludens e the bate eign, an additional 
enm ат, the ever- increasing power and 
stat stianity, which was destined to overthr 
i ¢ old, pagan order. 

"Eor »wledge in this field of study has moved f 

rn planned work, каеш ауда 
п of temple sites will always be the most 
wiant and rewarding tool of research. But 
sionally a chance find can throw sudden and 
























; т diferent types of late-Roman silver spoon are 
repr Suen of he a i th 





wich, ind er mir the British ‘Museen: The 

е had been found in N mber 1979, and it was 

o until May 30th, 1980, that it arrived in the Sritish 
1 for study, analysis, and for the requiremen 

И the law of Treasure Trove to be fulfilled. In the 

gessisse ач фое 
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shrouded in ! doubt. 
‘One ofthe mos expect initial impressic 











1 oreov ver, with Lites Celtic чека 
- One оГ th frt tasks in the study of the 











on of the cult of 





трегта periods, а | 
vul cie edu Yo Pouun inchele Vgl Ouid, Livy 
and Horace. There are also several modern sources 
W hich summarize what is known of Faunus, ee 
detailed being the monograph by Elisabeth Smits 
(1946), She discusses the ancient references very f 
The иши nature of Faunus is easy to define. E 
riginally localized ау собне за абе hien 
of Latium, the ares around Rome ie He was an 
y, connectex | woods and fields, and 
rotectioc md fertility of flocks and herds. He 
therefore belongs to a deep and basic stratum of 
mligious Udlsf which con be paraiieied in almost any 
incient rural community. All such comm 
ee attention to religious sites and 
































their мебан erity, a indeed of their s survivi E 
>o- Roman deities have some — spects, an 

nds. th Tar " we know less dum 

X ibutes. Just as Faunus appears 

igina y iit teu a ipii ded. many of these now 

milan Cis «iit digit saii hava Ra ditiqu 
names and aspects in different arcas. 

Though Faunus exercised a protective power over 

plants and esna on sou, other deities of this — 




















inspiration, land "mine Was able to cause dreams of 
various kinds, including nightmares, and (if it is right O 
ane Sac c e PA on 













Faunus mel Р Fauna has been e uated wi 












nd n such as Silvanus and 
Hermes, ee сно нне чаре ондар 


ancient sources is that Faunus was not 


ly identified as the god's sister, rur and/or 
sort, but perhaps simply a female manifestation of 


to other known gods, above all to the Roman Sil var 1 
are remarkably close for example, Pan was sponsi 








equate fans with satyrs; these, in turn, are very similar 
to Pan himself, and form part, with him, of the Bacchic 
| | Gree а, the satyrs and the 





are recorded for Fau ws ib Men Ss 
pr re sl А а УН И Ө 
1uma i — or 


боа пе у ee ee 
TASS " 3) ales Faums ihe son of Mar 
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might have played in the context of lae-Roman 
| officially Christian Empire. The first is 
‘plated, with edi ‘by both Virgil and Ovid 
(Virgil, Aeneid 7, 81-91; Ovid, Fasti 4, 649); it is an 
account of the king Latinus (or Numa, in Ovid's 
! Jti ig the oracle of Faunus at a place 




















porna r This 
we of 1d was well kasan in ! Greek religious 



















Epidauros. The nature of be Faunus shrine which was 
“the primitive and basie nature of the cult, and it may 
also provide a si nt link with Celtic religio 
practice, in which sacred places such as woods, groves 
-hills and springs were often left undisturbed and in their 
tendi dein. 

Raser Taney ley Honore 
i was singled out for ridicule by the fourth-cer 
Christia oder Kai e i Lene is 
Esas Bui 1946, 11-13). It is an account of how 
Ки Ине бини ич cat af he at 





















mth fact that he quotes it, carly in the fourth century 
| to us that Faunus myths were still well- 
| und duod sepan imet. nt Dis dip 
' The e legends stress the rural nature of shrines to 
m but there is literary evidence of one temple, in 
R itself on the Tiber island. No archae 

es of this building remain. Livy records (33,42) that 
t ras built in 196 BC, and that its dedication date was 
{ | Сл; two 2 before the feast of the 
: ion is matter; it has been 
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convincing. Smits classifies Faunus as being primarily i 
sold. which would indeed support a link with this 








concerned fertility and he marking of the it 
er ticular to the legend of 
the Capitoline wolf and the founding of the city. 








ceremony: Livy i identifies him as "inuus" (13. ws 
otherwise unknown name, which has therefore каа 
claimed as another of Faunus’s aliases. If the god 
concer jet qnse OEE энде that this fact 
is never plainh ael И а et Ман pomible that no 
peculates on ‘this Possibility (Smits 1946, 25), 





























(Odes 3, 18), and is + descri ed a (dq в TI 
e pn, Fame m 
this record of it is a lucky chance, and serves to remind 
us that there may have been many other such events 
which have left no trace; the assumption that this was 
the sole or even the major festival of Faunus is unwise 
and unjustified. 

The few scraps of archae zal | ce 
Faunus are so slight or uncertain that they add nothing 
to what is known from literary sources. A fragment of 
calendar from the ry refers to the February 131! 
—— Jedication „23 2). : | 


















a reference to Fauns (in nsi plural ( (CIL VI, 23083). 
eee eee ge 


т ба чай га, ерйп ч onal cant es 
V T A Faunus looke ——— E! 











boots and a goatskin, and carrying symbols of plenty 

see ho indie tenes ties Fig. ns 
distinguished from one of Silvanus, who has so many of 
the same attributes. Some of the written sources on 
Faunus imply that he could be | yned and goat-legged; 
if depicted in this form, it would be impossible to 
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ы 
Fig. I Bronze statuette of Silvanus! Faunus or a similar 
deity. ( Brirish Museum, ph: C. M. Johns) 


distinguish a statuette or relief of Faunus from one of 
Pan or a satyr, 
d is ' almost certainly the lack of iconographic 
vidence and the confusion about nomenclature which 
provide the key to the apparent lack of information 
about Faunus. If we do not know what Faunus looked 
like, and if, moreover, his attributes resemble those of 
other, known deities, there could be surviving 
representations of Faunus which have totally escaped 
us. For example, there is no lack of archaeological 
evidence in the form of altars and statues for the 
worship of Silvanus; they occur throughout the Roman 
period and in many areas of the Empire, including the 
Celtic provinces. In the province of Britain, Silvanus 
У | in Celtic guise, and provided 
with Celtic by-names. Nor is there any paucity of 
evidence for the worship of Pan throughout the 
Sagen, often in his role as a member of the Bacchic 
ndeed, the cult of Bacchus and his associates 
йй ground markedly in the later Empire, its 
mystical element making it a more effective focus of 
арап tradition in the conflict with Christianity than 
the more impersonal cults of the Oly mpian deities. If, in 
both the Latin md Celtic traditions, the identity of 





































Faunus was closely intertwined and conflated WI 
these of Pan, the эму, май ойи acude perm 3 
"specific references 6 FA ê 
itheî surprising or important. It may be that the Pas 
and satyrs which so frequently appear in Late Antiqu 
art such as silverware and sarcophagi (Figs 2 & 3) wer 
also being called Faunus and fauns; this conflation ii 
normal in mox ern times, as noted above, and may also 
have applied in gaily: The idea is not a new on 
(Gerhard 1825),3 but it is worth re-stating, as it cari ies 
the position of the Faunus cult, and makes it far easier 
to understand and assess the meanmg of | 
criptions from Thetford, which at first sight se 
50 тузыннан 
Turning our attention now to those inscriptions, we 
can consider some of the likely implications of their 
wording and in particular of the descriptive epithe 
Celtic and Latin, which accompany the name of the gı 
himself." The Latin epithets include those on Spoon 
no. 72 and on 68 (Figs 4 & 5), which read AGRESTE 
vds and SILVIOLA VIVAS, While these are probably | 
used here simply as names, in the ‘vivas’ formula so 
familiar on spoons and other utensils of this period with 





























Christian inscriptions, it is probably no accident that 
the names recall adjectives which occur more than once 





in Latin poetry describing Faunus, agrestis and 
silvicola, words which stress the god's connections with 
the fields and woods (Hassall & Tomlin 1981). 

The Celtic words are of even greater interest, hecau 
they demonstrate the practice of the cult in à Celtic- 
speaking community, and they make known some 
completely new Celtic names. As we noted earlier, the | 
words were placed in the bowls of the spoons, or in the 
case of some of the long-handled pochlearía, on the ond | 
of the handle nearest the bowl; small punches were used 
and in most cases the lines were subsequently filled with 
black niello inlay, The positioning and spacing of the 
inscriptions make it quite certain that they were put on 
the silver objects at the time of manufacture: this is an 
important point, since it indicates that the spoons were 
made, as well as used, in a Celtic province, either Gaul 
or Britain. The form taken by many of the inscriptions 
is a dedication to the god Faunus plus another name- 

‘DEI FAVNI кн name). Where this occurs m full, ıl 

-ads example, (spoon 55) DEI FAVNI AVSECI. 
There are varia, which include misspellings, e.g. 
DEI, a form that occurs more than once, and a range of 
abbreviations like DEI FAV, or the reduction of Celtic 
names like “Blotugus’ and 'Medugenus' to BLO and 
MED. Other types of inscription include the "vivas 
exhortations already mentioned and the traditional VTI 
FELIX (no. 59). In all, the name of Faunus occurs on 
twelve of the thirty-one inscriptions, and abbreviations 
of the Celtic names associated with Faunus occur alone 
on a further seven. 

The combination of a Celtic god-name with a Latin 
one to make a Romano-Celtic compound is very 
familiar, and symbolizes the way im which deities of 

















Faunus at. Thetford 97 





Fig. 2 Silver dish from the Mildenhall f Suffolk) treasure; diameter 60.6 cm. ( British Museum 1946.10-7.1 | 
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Fig 3 The Badminton sarcophagus; an example of Bacchic iconography in a funerary context. 
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nature of Fanaua, Four of the opooms uo. 54, 56, 71 
and 79, bear the name MEDVGENVS in some form. On 
ee ee 'Medigeni', and on 79 it is 
bbr viated to em нанос, 
(Fie. | 10), and d sho ened to ‘Blo’ on spoons 64, 75 
(Fig. об maia radice M o or “bri 

of corn’, a suitab epithet for a god who ensured the 
fertility of crops. AVSECI, which is found on two 
spoons, 55 and 73 (Figs 12-13) is also suggestive: 
Professor Jackson interprets ils meaning as ‘prick- 
eared’ or ' cared NM 
Ihe animal ears ofa  Pan-ike god, itis is tempt 






























found om spoon Sl amd on the two beautifully 
decorated а gilded spoons, 50 and 66 (Figs 14 & 13 It 
probabl oble' or — "RANV? 
poons 5 (Fig 16) and 74, — rela ated t о а 
Faunus was a pede of zu 
| ! ftl prece aia 

Insofar às these new names can be understood, 














They are A emu 50 and 66. The former 
has а —— of a TUS accompa: ied by a da ph in, | 








aii’ Wk made MM ae the Mildenha ll 
Fig. 2). The scene on the | long-handled spoon, 66, is 
| more specifically - Bacchic, depicting a leaping 
> Baccl ic creature par excellence, in ad 






The third decorated spoon: no. € = ' (Fig. m. ante 





decorated with fishes are known in Christian silver 
they have naturally bons men r bo une Î 














Most oby ^ 


inn dediihat unm veniibendi Gao ul 
оао бно ай Айла. жа 
M A erhalt e 


ти ance 


theo is discussed in Johns & Potter 1983, 73-75), it 


Tee ied bear out such a connectic 
us is the decoratio 
















ies (a selection of these 
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pieces, the gold belt-buckle, no. | (Fig. 18). This 


displays the figure of 








a dancing satyr he alofta Ё# 


pes, with a pedum in his other hand; itisas f 


classically Bacchic an image as the panther on spoon 66. 
The other two items, rings no. 23 aad 7, bear motifs 
which are not simply Bacchic, but appear to allude 





ing no. 23 (Fig. 19) has a bezel 





ic tee Miei ofa eo MM 
vin gem estos apum any 





about 6 mm from for 


MPs Cu M 








co ch lom c сап be ome about 1 the appearane 





i aie i he ea a а 
——— eee 














1 od the Faunus mt 





which n names deed 8 o as Picus ( 2 woodpeck 
This detail can n hardly be fortuitous, and it constitut 
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nce that the jewelery was inked in 
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ms: SILVIOLATIY.., 


EU 
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К 4 9 Spoons from the Thetford treasure: 4, spoon 72, AGRESTE VIVAS, L, 18.3 ст; 5, spoon 69, SILVIOLA VIVAS. 
4 cm, 6, — DEIFAVMEDVGENI. L. /0.4 cm; 7, spoon 56, DEHFAVNIMEDIGENI. L. 8.5 cm; 8, spoon 71, 
4EDIGENI. L. 17.3 cm; 9, spon 79, MED. L. /9.2 cm. (after Johns & Potter 1983, drawings by Robert Pengelly ) 











Figs 10-13 Spoons from the Thetford treasure: 10, spoon 57, DEIFAVBLC 





. L. 9.2 cm; 1H, spoon 75, BLO. L. 180 


cm; 12 spoon 55, DEIFAVNIAVSECI. L. 9.4 cm; 13, spoon 73, DMIFANAVEBCI. L. 17.3 em. (after Johns & Potter 1983, 





wings by Robert Pengelly } 





ratio of Faunus and Bacchus in a Celtie province 
п the fourth century AD. How are we to interpre 
netion and use, and are we to connect it са 
Thetford, where the treasure was hidden, or no 














tentative suggestion that it was of Gaulish origin. 
Nevertheless, it is perfectly possible that both the 

jewellery and the silver could have been made in 
Britain, and a small piece of vidence has recently come 
to light which supports this theory, In 1984, a single 














The si sig nificance ot tes sit i itself is another dubious 
point. The number c of coin hoards found in the vicinity 
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? Spo wm the The treasure: 14, spoon 50, DEINARI, with Triton, dolphin and rosette. L. 10.2 em; 
166, DEIIFAVNINARI, with panther and ives L. 17.7 cm; 16, spoon 52, DEIFAVNICRANI. L. 9.2 cm; 17, spoon 
'd with a fish and plant. L. 17.8 cm. (after Johns & Potter 1983, drawings by Robert Pengelly) 


nce m 






sumption that there was a temple precinct, but we 
d be very careful before we infer that there wasa hoar 
е there to Faunus in the fourth century. Treasures period, and it is not difficult to envisage their use in the 
t not necessarily buried for safety near the place ritual meal, the enactment of which is a central elem 
че they were in use: indeed, on occ asion itmay bea of the faith. We can imagine likewise a ritual meal, 
гес, ——P—— буурчак though maybe of a more uninhibited nature, in the 
Faunus cult. The similarity between Christian and 
| тиг E fonts ser 











i Ts | may have been a centre of Bacchic 







Be cites ipvobesd dr» partage andlor to bur. using 






ritual contexts (Painter 1977). The feasting, drinking 
м which probably took place in Faunus 
د‎ could well have included the use of spoons for 
food and strainers for wine. Additional information is 
pom xrsonal names which appear on several of 
the spoons, si | reas onable Lo take — be 













possibly special names given to them within the 
us circle. Mark Hassall has pointed oul (1981) 
theponibiity of a quid. or collegiuis and we should nc 
ignore the links with the later witch-cult, which 
мл ыиы ae салааны 











> remarked earlier, the function of the jewellery i 
the rites is far more difficult to conceive. It seems highly 
unlikely that it was worn during Faunus festivals by the 
celebrants, if only because its condition makes it clear 
that most of it has never been worn at all. The only 
casonably satisfactory explanation of its presence is as 
a ret the 1 emple, worked Me ecu a: 




















iie pose . But it would be idle 








omet alien - for the study of Roman religion | | 
Celtic provinces in the fourth century. The anciet 
Latian god Faunus had by this time evidently become 
totally conflated with similar gods, above all with Pan, 
but pan also with Silvanus and others, and had thus 
become part of the complex web of mystical religious 
belief incorporats in the worship of Bacchus. Since he 
shared many features wit certain Celtic gods, for all 
iericultur ne сит 























delen MI i inim 





|l. Religion in Roman Britain (Henig 1984) admirably illustrates the 
eas sont De canny mh tole 





3. Lam grateful to Don Bailey for bringing to my attention an early 
reference, Gerhard 1825, in which the Pan/Faunus identity is 
proposed and argued. 

4. It was once more Tony Gregory who brought this find to my 
Sao ae Wn HMM CP A MN 
| ervation Department who was able to acquire the ring for a 
ана so that it could be examined, recorded and restored. 

Unfortunately, it was not possible to acquire it for à museum 

سان 

















The actual burial and concealment of the tr 
cms lel to have taken place in response to the a 










ways ‘of 1 терет. sienific: | i 
Constantine, which aan n ire Jê 

pr in REPRE ساسا‎ 

cannot say whether the worship of Faunus took place 
None, —— 







Thetford for being the contre of à 
Faunus cult, and there is certainly no re 5 
cult should not have been | idi T 





shat of | Be cechus were a S amiet focus of this mee | 
action. They were doomed to fail, but it is a measure of 
eee pire 
that Bera ——! part in the final struggle 












enues esti inane enl abi esearch carried 
Dui ot that dina, ond Gove cleo. cues math tae | 
individuals acknowledged in the introduction to the 





I should, however, like to add a note of gratitude 
specifically to tbe friends and colleagues who have read | 

commented upon this article in draft, and have | 
given me the benefit of their sound scholarship and 
good sense, namely Don — Tim Potter and Val 
Rigby. In addition, I have njovec ] many discussions on 

t themes with Martin Henig, and these have had 

зрана сенга cient religion 
and my approach to the subject. 
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Kaiseraugsi (Derendingen). 
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Fig. 19 Thetford treasu 
hezel 0.7 cm, 


e: ring no. 23. Height of face in 





Fig. 18. Gold buckle, na. 1, from the Thetford treasure. 
52 cm high. 


a aa a * 
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Fig. 2] Comparison between the Green Woodpecker Fig. 20 Thetford treasure: ring no. 7. Internal width 1.8 
 fPicus viridis) and one of the pair of birds on Thetford em, 

ring пе. 7. The height af the gold bird is c. 10 cm. 

(drawing C. M. Johns) 








Words and Meanings: ACCIPE ET VTERE FELIX 


Eve Harris 


The original bearer of the latin words of the title is a pot 
(Trier 05.318a) of black clay gloss coated pottery! 
decorated with white and coloured slips applied both en 
barhotine and as a wash paint (Figs 1—2). Quoted and 
reproduced on postcards and in catalogues and books, 
both popular and learned, as a fine and typical piece of 
Treveran craftwork, it is certainly the first but almost as 
certainly not the second. The shape is by no means 
unusual though not one of those most frequently 
found, the decoration is rare, both in quality and in 
style, and the inscription is unique to date on this 
particular type of pottery. As with so many things, 
familiarity has perhaps bred contempt, and Krüger's 
(1926) article, Die Trierer Góttervase, incorporating a 
careful description of the piece and its provenance, 
together with discussion of the decoration in relation to 
other deity vases then known from Trier and elsewhere, 
has been taken as adequate treatment. 








Fig. ! The bust of Treberis Bellona on the deity vase 
fom Trier. This portrait roundel was broken, but is 
complete apart from asmall! fragment of the border below 
the E. (Photograph by kind permission of the 
Landesmuseum Trier ) 


In Roman times as now, Trier was an important 
centre of wine production, its monuments and 
inscriptions bearing full and happy witness to the 
activities of its vintners and shippers. As now, their 
product obviously enjoyed a local market as well as 
more distant ones, and it is no wonder that the city's 
potters were providing vessels from which wine 
could be served and drunk, and which some wine 
merchants may even have traded along with the wine 
itself (Loeschcke 1933a, 57). 

The pottery area of Trier lay at the south-west corner 
of the city and along the east bank of the Mosel 
(Binsfeld 1977, 223-5 and Beilage |). Unfortunately, in 
spite of obviously careful excavation and some well 
executed plans, very little solid information is available 
on the detailed chronology of the kilns and workshops 
of the potters, It ts clear that they were working from 
the first to the fourth centuries AD, moving southwards 








Fig. 2 The bust of Mercury on the deity vase, before 
restoration. The triangular divider is clearly visible 
between the NY and the A, (Photograph by kind 
permission of the Landesmuseum Trier | 
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when the city wall was erected and recovering from the 
barbarian invasions of c. AD 276. 

Vct dai, this black clay glass ware had an 
ancient and classical lineage, its forerunners being the 
Greek ar more noticeably, the Etruscan white 

orate black clay gloss wares. In Gaul it seems 10 

made in in association with the red terra 















a qs slip. decora tic n ma:‏ ا 

similar pattern is possibly to а seen at Kóln with the 
development there of the hunt cup. In Trier, меки, 
though the vessels were apparently w^ made ir 














king tends to sali oe rT ^im 
iain M fi (i йыш жаз iun tet die been 
shaped beaker. e RE 






bui € de eye than it feels when it is picked up 
(Leach 1975, 104). 








the elaborate glass of the third century, and is 
casionallv found on ceramics; but it seems to oe only 

at Trier that words or phrases were develope 

ommon and important part of the decoration 








with grapes and vine tendrils, ihe shapes are those of 
beakers, bowls, flasks and jugs, and the words, BIE 
‘drink’, MISCE — ‘mix’ (the wine), DA MERVM — give 
pure wine’, VIVAS — ‘long life’, or perhaps simply ‘your 

health’, аш жоу Саша Май. А аск 
Loeschcke (1933a, 43-50) and more rovently Boe (1958) 
edem some initial work on the classification of the 
egends on these drinking vessels, and both of them— 
Бш фаний hee included some other fabrics for 
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circumstances or the depth of one's ap 
































VINVM t (Trier 05. 135a), « occurs toget! it оқ 
emphasizi g the demand for unadulterated or ı inmixe 
wine, PARCE AQVAM ADIC MERVM (Tier 04.4318). 9 
e men аа f 
piced or vintage wine, REPLE ME COP 
CON patti Uns 17298: see Bos hace 29), 
ral good | eain, AVE, VTI ME FELIX Land VIVITE. À 
final group, as noted by Loesc cke (1933a, 49), ‘sp rich 
nicht vom Wein, sondern im Wein von der Li 
These swing between the probably thoughtless If e: 
чос 9а tavern to phrases with indubitably e 
eanings and doubles entendres. AMA ME AMO TE m 
do no more than remind one of the | —— j 
brown jug, don't I love thee’, but FVTVT es ib 
meaning abundantly clear, while LVDE, VITVLA 4 
even VTERE FELIX’ carry nuances accord he 























But were the potters simply supp prs to the enteras 


бейгана байл Аа ме rtainlv do not 
so happily into this category. for although the legend, 


as with ACCIPE ET VTERE FELIX, may be acceptable, t! 
ion introduces an entirely different theme. 





straightforward interpretation. 
At this point one should perhaps consic 





Spruchbecher have been found. Bearing bim бый 


purpose as drinking vessels, one might expect to find 
them scattered in fragments, mainly on town sites and 
perhaps along with the household pottery in villas. But 
this is not so. Comp aratively few fragments have turned 
up within Roman town sites—two definitely from the 
earlier excavations at Clausentum, a few sherds from 
Southwark, some from Verulamium, a pot from 
Leadenhall Street. Londo 
at Trier, a fragmentary flask ое 


апа ош модаш of enre wud be -— 
reduced if we had to rely o yn а Bom inbound 























acher we mportan s showing where the Spruch 
potters would make to order for a specific purpose. 
Others, but not . edi many, come rd religious 











madens M as | sania completing an otherwise 






1, some from within the city — 


vessels in reasonable condition can surely have come 
ойу Беш burial finds. “It may be argued that grave 
everyday | household needs—the owner of the Sim- 









nck ce (19332, 50-51. n. To а out that the 

hbecher come in a variety of shapes and sizes, and 
that, in Se ea oe en eee 
both d — Vorratsgefásse eee 









an English аа as sis shown on the 
| | period (Eydoux 1962, fig. 233; 
- Tarradell 1969, 134, fig. 109). The Forratsgefás 
‘eter jus, carafe, or large versions fare 
| isted in is country with the Mosel 
sen Pet on ier йа миз эм ter for by the Treveri 
themselves, for one vessel (Köln N.2460) bear 
































Sra a black کی ی‎ carafe 1 
vith glasses or with a red terra Нва bowl Ex 
hito drink. ^ find af 1775 in Kent (Smith 1857, 173, 

i. 10, 1) mentions a beaker могой BIBE associated 
s & Castor cup. Although the wealthy, as indicated 
у by an impressive grave group from Webringen now i 
Münc uld possess an entire service of plain black 
seus lor ми ба би ыа, only one or two 
^ o pots seem as a rule to be found in any one burial, 
an SSeS е 
ave any immediate association in terms of the sense of 
he words." One must assume for the moment that, 
rs served as drinking cups, but it is clear from 
y grave groups that the straight-sided black clay 
à eh (Loeschcke 1933a, Taf. 9, 2) and terra 
eq uel mih fulfilled this purpose, and reliefs aie 
' seem to show them with bowls, horns, or 

lindri Г loppelfeld 1967, Taf. 47; Marién 
: fe 200; Wightman 1970, pl. 17a). Although it 
pul lc Lupe at | se that a up portion of - 
uchbecher production was intended for normal 





























notice: bly higher pro- 

7) in relation to terra sigillata ond ecaking 
than have the habitation sites where the latter 
dominated.* Trier’s status as an imperial city and its 
ressive Roman remains may perhaps give a wrong 





impression today. It was essentially a local capital 
situated in a Celtic area, and if there was a classical 
temple overlooking the mithraeum in the Altbachtal, 
лер оа егте най Ванчо Йан Ае 














usir р men asa p appeared a gos pups К the 
Treveri v were "t ly ee - nion end level 











| оуегеё from ап carly assy: in | the kiln area 
Loeschcke 1933a, xi, 15, Zusatztaf. E15), was 
condone a bespoke item intended either to bring 
libations to Mithras or to serve his worshipp the 
less clear in ie dedicating jo the lacus fragmentary 
cantharus (Trier 33.513) recovered from the clay store 
excavated along the former Horst-Wessel-, now Pacelli- 
Bild 166). Оа бы баай. abewcadid i drils, ' 
the seven planet gods. seemingly favoured in this area 


























two ог three letters at most, is now missing. Again, the 
indicates a bespoke piece, but here the planets and 
the dedication are Celtic in inspiration — 
Mr R. Р. n" was eng A confirmed my : Or 
translation А.д: und 1 Konig | 












the fact that Cupitus with its variants is à recognized 
rome! d Rix or 








> T ^ p many possi | ber evidence come the 
donor’ s name cited by Hber HUM, es 





e name has been found on a greave from Staubing 
and on a mosaic at Linz. Was Cupitus, or | 
Cupitina, intending the piece as an offerin 
Mancebon goat е y je ever to Mond om 
the potteries, and what in amy case happened to the 
made or did the buyer 
f collect the vessel when it was ready? 

Two; more ordinary, pots were found in well pits 14 
and 16 at Neatham, Hampshire, in positions which 
suggest that they were votive offerings." The 
inscriptions, DA MERVM ' and VITVLA,* can in each case 











order? Was. another cantharus 
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be paralleled, and both are straightforward drinking 
apostrophes, VITVLA, a term of endearment (Bas 1958, 
22), has no immediate relevance to the Neatham 
circumstances, bul MERVM, usually rendered as ‘pure 
wine’ actually means just ‘pure’ or ‘unadulterated’, so 
that DA MERVM might well be deemed an appropriate 
request to a deity concerned with providing spring 
water. A late pot (Trier 26.105), apparently inscribed 
BIBE ME, was found bv a well at Hundheim in the area 
of the Lenus Mars temple at Trier. where at least one 
healing spring is known. A rather more unusual votive 
offering appeared at Lullingstone, where a small vessel 
bearing the word SVAVIS and containing part of a rib 
bone, possibly from a sheep, was placed in front of the 
family busts walled up in the late third century 
renovation of the villa (Meates 1955, 78). During the 
clearance of the mithraeum in Walbrook, an 
incomplete carafe was found, inscribed VIRES VINY 
(Guildhall Museum 18610—now Museum of London) 
and, while it is possible that this had been employed in 
the service of Mithras, it may have been more e directly 
associated with the relief of Bacchus also found during 
the rescue operations. 
The Walbrook carafe bears a vine scroll below t 

letters—appropriate enough in view of its legend, the 
end of which is indicated by à small somewhat 











Fig. 3. The front af the planet cantharus from Trier, in 
course of restoration, What lile remains af the E and the 
O of DEO is visible to the left, but the surviving traces of 
the lower horizontal stroke of the middle vowel af 
[КЕЈОТ and of the G are too faint to show up. 
‘Photograph by kind permission of the Landesmuseum 


Trier } 














triangular divider. This shape, which may be formed ia 
various ways (a series of dots, a triangle and dots, d 
dash and dots) is always. when it occurs, an mdication 
of the end of the inscription. Letters or words may be. 
separated bv a dot, a straight line of dots, a ree. a leal 
or а tendril, but never by this triangular or Y -shaped 
motif. In one or two examples it i$ shown very clearly as 
a phallus, and there seems a strong case for arguing that | 
the schematic triangle is in fact intended as such, andi i 
possibly offering some apotropaic protection. Pottery 
from the Venusstrasse-Ost kilns in Augst suggests that 
the palm branch or tree-like symbol occasionally used. 
as a divider or terminal may convey overtones of the 
worship of the Mother Goddess, as may the snake 
which appears on al least one motto pot (Alexander 
1975, 29-31, 33-4), On a large beaker, unfortunately of 
unknown provenance but now in Mainz (Mittel- 
rheinisches Landesmuseum 03.955) the legend 
VIVAMVS FELICES is ended with both a snake and à 
phallus.” 

ACCIPE ET VTERE FELIX belongs to a very small group 
of elaborately decorated pots, nearly all of which were 
found in the cemeteries or kilns of Trier, One (Trier - 
04.431a). from grave El at St. Matthias and 
accompanied by a wordless cup, is inscribed PARCE 
AQVAM ADIC MERVM above tendril scrolls. Between the 














Fig. 4 The back of the planet cantharus, showing the 
surviving letters of the donor's name. The length of the 
lower horizontal strokes of the two ‘I's is such than an I 
might equally well be restored on the front to give 
TRIIGI. {Photograph by kind permission of the 
Landesmuseum Trier 
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Fig. 5 Ош агарар ef one om the St. Matthias 

ry, Trier. The inscription terminates with a 
| ula r dividir. visible t to the left of the horse's head. 
nd E. H.. rej ed by kind permission of the 
Landesmuseum Trier ) 


scrolls, appliqué busts of the four Seasons look out, and 
pe well be that these dao p so popular in 
uficance 1 the other hand, the 
ая sons. in the Sulis Minerva temple at 
» ni : concern with the cycle of 
“the week, аала йа л. and the circle or wheel 
of life may well suggest that this pot reflects the 
religious beliefs of its owner. Similarly, a pair of carafes 
(Ther 04.921 band a) in another grave may also be seen 
to have symbolism. Inscribed REMISCE MI and 
REMIISICE ME, the one has large rosettes in the 
decoration over the body (a possible solar reference) 
and the other has an applique leaping horse and lion 
Mo ing upwards out of the barbotine tendrils into 
he line of letters (Fig. 5). Is there a reference here to the 
horse as a robe of immortality, whether or not 
associated specifically with Epona, and is the lion solar, 
or other-worldly. or neither? If these vessels are elusive 
in their iconography, the same cannot be said of ACCIPE 
ET VTERE FELIX. Found in January 1906 in an 
inh umation burial of which not all survives, it was 
> sociated with a cunous group of objects—a money 
i, a handled jug, the broken statuette of a seated god, 
ьо decorated with a Bacchic head. Unlike the 
pae husts of the Seasons, those of the four deities 
ыша are carefully painted directly onto the body 
t itself and do not rely on relief for any of their 
fect. Krüger (1926. Iff.) identified them as Mercury, 
Minerva, Fortuna or Rosmerta, and Bellona. He noted 





















































the Teutates element present in the Gallic Mercury, the 
association of Minerva with the healing Herrenbrünn- 
died in Trier and with Sul at Bath, and even observed 
when dealing with Bellona, that Brigantia is shown as a 
warnor goddess; but it was left to Loe | 
5—6) to suggest that Minerva might be equated with 
Roma, and to show the similarity between Bellona and 
Treberis as portrayed on a calendar of AD 354 
(Binsfeld 1984, 157, 159, 160). 

The calendar survives only in a copy of 1620, and 
although the figures owe more in spirit to the 
seventeenth century than to the fourth. the details are 

ficiently authentic for them to be worth considering. 
Treberis is shown as a warrior goddess, helmed and 
holding a spear and shield in her left hand while her 
right rests on the head of a bound ba anian and seems 
gently to restrain him. At first sight the zoddess's righr 
shoulder and breast appear to be hare, but the carved 
lines on her neck and arm suggest that the copyist may 
have misunderstood a muscled cuirass (Robinson 1975, 
150-151), and that she was in fact wearing the dress 
distinctive of a military leader (Robinson 1975, 147). A 

| possibly caught by a round fibula, lies over her 
left shoulder. Her hair flows freely from beneath ч 
strangely ornate helmet. Above the b 
straight-sided cup, a cantharus, a bow! кай: а drinking 
horn recall the city's wine industry. 

The busts on the pot have a certain similarity in style 
and feeling to the early fourth century frescoes from the 
"emen palace beneath the Dom (Weber 1984, Abb. 15, 

22) The deities are youthful and look alternately left 
and right. Bellona appears to wear a corslet buckled on 
the shoulders, !^ and her hair falis freely, if more tidily, 
from below the rather foreshortened helmet, whose 
diadem-like peak shares the same patterning as 
Minerva’ s. ee и right shoulder the double axe 

rbariat is clearly visible, and 

tick bject projects from behind her left 

оше. Loeschcke, perhaps, was unfortunate in the 

date of his publication; national symbolism noted in 

1933 was best forgotten post 1945. But in the year of the 

usandth anniversary of the foundation of Trier, 

one may, with reason, look with more favour on 
Loeschcke's Treberis Bellona. 

Some of the inscriptions here quoted are odd latin, 
Errors are due rot only to local usage and 
pronunciation, but also to potters misreading their 
instructions or forgetting to render a cursive note 

etely into the capitals required on the pot. One 
potter perhaps even suffered from mild dyslexia, " 
Many of the mistakes are no doubt mere carelessness, 
and it i$ easy enough to be critical if one has neither 
tried to do this kind of decoration oneself | пог 
ndeavoured to copy a collection of these inscription 
in a limited time. With a few of the ро б бооно 











































































ot the 8 ae dide of march is visible thei = crip рї 
put on first, then the spacers ar the 
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with the appliqués apparently added at the end. '? 
Some of the pots reflect fashion or the fashionable 
E o 








have ейи м cated Of ti 
trend-setters of the time, The presence orzEs SES ona 
E indic к | 











наар» Сы нд. кар гайган 
sign of world-wide fashion, for, al about the same time 
as a Treve an citizen was buried with a black clay gloss 

roclaiming PIE ZESES, a wealthy Meroite was 
Sedeinga in Nubia with two glass beakers 









ае ia, apr Greek round the neck? (Leclaı 
1971,254-5, pl. 46). 
Were риста oe phrases, when they 








Tüh punch smo more than a wine jug, че 
not for a fourth century ‹ catacomt | ( 










beneath the legends AGAPE MISCE MI and 
"CALDAM (CIL IV, 1291n.). 

In reviewing the re report on tl | ntury 
cemetery at Intercisa, Reece (1978, 186-7) commen 
that the many glazed jugs there look very much at 
home; ‘In Germany, France and Switzerland ир 














| сп. (хп, 10018) gives about 200 different words or 


phrases occuring on Spruchbecher, and even in 1933 
Loisibibs iens н ба иней оной 





Notes 

1. The description of the ware follows the definition of Alexander 
(1975, 9-12) who provides a sensible and clearly reasoned 
argument for the terms used. 

2. e M A RD CHR TR Пин 
South Shields, оп a spoon from Avenches, on a soldier's belt 
«Сп. ХШ, 10027, ri айана айдаса бы сагай ا‎ онд 
for an erotic group from Trier. 

3. AVETE and AMO TE, BIBE and FRVI, CALO and VINV from 
burials in Trier. REMIISICE ME and LEMISCE MI (Trier 04,921 a 
and b), are, however, more obviously related. 























several further examples. In — 
known, and, if some have been lost over the y 
many others have come to light, nor is there any re 
to EOM that this will be the final i otal. T 











literally "uy TUE RU. ite nbodies the hopes of funer 
pes eni quid. MIsCE — mix the wine i 

' next most popular word followed by DA MI — ‘giv 
to me”. BIBE — ‘drink’, , Which at first sight is not so hi 
on this list as one might expect, is in fact as popul as 













memorative feasts to te "shared with thos " 


stage fu rther аан мониа 
de umb but, If ha ts x Kady sae, to mix a draught, 
drink and give me one: MISCE BIBE DA MI — an idea re- 
echoed in the lines of a northern folk song:- | 
'Lavender's blue 
veniens qun 






















Lit odi i UE od a RR наанаа 
over the years have given me access to the material in 
their care, and to my family who have contributed in so 
many ways. 


. Dr J. H. F. Bloemers, lecture in Durham, Nov. 1984. 
. Holder's (1901, 1197-4) entry on rix indicates its widespread 


t^ d 





CIL XIII 10018, 202 suggests that a palm branch, now now missing. 
кайы иша. 

l0. Krüger (1926, 5) interprets the buckles as round brooches, in 
which case Bellona is presumably wearing a sleeveless tunic such 

























Occasionally the Genius of a dead person is mentioned 
(De- Marchi 1896, 7) Almost certainly this is a 
| waation of the Greek belief in the daimon and the 
i cati Nen Dem 
6. 74) in fact declared that at birth every man acquired 
leading him towards evil the influence of these two 




















however, sei seh tate 
more likely that, as Horace (Epist. 2.2, 187-8) implies 
the Genius was voltu mutabili: , albus et alter, being of 
dual character exhibiting good or evil haracteri 
| mes acco: ding to the natusv of the man. iwat 
thus his double, his alter ego exhibiting his own 
haracteristics and tastes. 

Prom being linked with the ves of men the concept 




















places (Servius, Comment. Vere. Georg 1 3 22). 1 Not 








s and cach woman her Juno (Pliny. N.H. 2.5.16) 
са ius was personal to a man, being formed at birth 
1 r attached to him throt 
. Epist. 2,2,187). Censor 
M Gentes deus cuius în turela ut quisque natus est 
ii: It was honoured on the bir way of the man and 
^ Jes wore by the Genius of their master, thus taking 





attached to a man (cf the Genius Prap in Petronius, 
| | hi Sar. 21). With institu such es a i 
Uie Ae Neare Ai) units, it was рргорпаі ( 
rotector Aor each had t ie natalis and would thus 
implies that every object had a Genius, enim autem 




















' 1914, 7) AMi war antociani 
actions. The bridal bed was sac ode 
= елена а Ва with procreation Peine 
n as rectus geniafi. For the majority of i 
re divin présent à tous les degrés de la réalité 






ed with place 









e is Quiet Ae de du of à man һа мма 
и веет to have died with him hive киши 








ed by the living ‘ef Nuus ? Trist. 31318), 
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cresi indices Au auia poner (oves 1937, 72. no. 
331: 79. no. 349: 98, no. 489). Cicero (De Div. 136 
remarks that the actor, Roscius, when a y ung bo 
t Á hu nt co 

















Ovid, |. Festi 2, enn 
beneficent ` attitude of the Genius which 
came to ii balan hss was mvoked. This 
benefticence was indicated by a cornucopia 

ing fertility and the gifts of nature necessary for life. 
Libat tions to Genii reinforce this attitude. Tibullus 
honours his Genius with incense, with cake drenched in 
nd with streams M wine, with gz 



















during the ы Punic ` War ‘when the | hy 
Republic ол the P of Hasdrubal. or several 








e major victims in honour of the Genius (Livy 21,69, 
2. The Genius mentioned here must be the Genius 
Pp айі cbe -was.aien.2-shrite-mese 29-30 
temple of Concord in the Forum. An annual sacrifice 
was made on October 9th to the G tans to ‚Ри ; 
Felicitas and Venus Ук у Capitolio which suggests 

















in the Foren. in 43 BC piens the struggles i‏ ا 
the Trium irate, a crowd of vultures settled on its roof:‏ 
in 33 BC, when Antony and Octavian were engaged i in‏ 
confi ict, an owl, a bird c of ill omen,* but also, through its‏ 
ssociation with Athena, an omen of victory, perches‏ 
the same n «Сини Dio 47,2, 3; Platner & Ashby‏ 
CIL VI, 6248), Belief in the Genius Publicus‏ ;246 ,1927 
ued throughout the Empire. In AD 363 the‏ | 
Bist ЗЕ нг enata annir i aia,‏ 
"a pie nM tent one night, x ap aen‏ 


























eS antn rev rome dn yo r 

пап * eee 
i Î iS igi on Elicia ann 
desert him. 

In art the Genius Populi Romani was first depicted 
eee Dew ee Cee ee oe 








rded figured with sceptre, | be, 
TOW! nucopia. He reappeared again on d 
йын or Vespasian as a young, clean-shaven figure 
holding a cornucopia and with the left arm d 








1a di velopment of the reign of Augustus, Һоме, 
of Genius which fused both public and priva e 





public sad private Cosi C Dio 51 20, 1). Г his 
accord with the tradition, previously mentioned 
providing offerings for the Genius. simple off | 
A ha ela ia every bnusebeld amd wii 
did not require the sacrifice of a victim. Horace (Odes 
4,5,31) implied that this action soon became a popular 
feature at private banquets {er laribus tuum miscet 
numen). It was the emperor's MR инини 
himself, who was hono ing it easy for the 
Genius of Augustus to be basti with the private 
Genius of an individual and the public Genius of the 
Roman state. Thus an abstraction assumed a concrete 
ersonality and the emperor' Genius became | 
in of a state cult with sacrifices of. victims. 
ay e aa raditonal Roma 

è Genius (Taylor 1931, 151). 

аданы 
Augustus was father of the State and the Genius 
Augusti was portrayed in the sacrificial act of a Genius 
Paterfamilias pouring a libation, with his toga pulled 
| he kitchen of the Casa di Pansa at 
oan represent 





























presentatic of the Genius is flanked by 
апе ‘on which arc painted articles of food and 
ч shold hs jects, symbols of rn sperity of the 
household (Boyce 1937, no. 156, pl. 18.1). The 

| ation may be the Geniu of the head of the 




















cornucopia, a serol or an incense bos iath This t 

































de teres amen hs E А.Э ulio-Claudi 

prod." This would accord with the fac that coins of 
Nero bearing the mscript 
eee — 248, 250-3) portray the art type of the 














Ning af a inaa و ,ییا‎ tow bà the 
hierarchy of deities, but all-pervasive in their influe 
Their spheres of activity resulted in numerous epithets 
being attached to them: Lares are thus associated with 

eigh hoods ns maritime victories T 










та 114). In their earliest form they were connected 
with the 1, being guardians both of the hearth 
Ad spirit of the Roman people: they were 
E ociation with the Penates, the spirits of 
e household. The plural form is usually used, while 
the singular is re м ny T ee Lar Familiaris, 
| nof te household, that s for the whole familia 
Dumé izil 1966, 342). The first action of the master on 
| tin g his e slate in the country was lo greet the Lar 
| s (Cato, De Agr. 2). At death a piac 
boda dines De Leg. 2,55). а бе еви 
o the Aulularia Plautus (4, 24-25) makes the Lar 
' hs function, ‘For many years | have 
d this dwelling and preserved it fr the sre - 
fds ote rena cupant', and the daughte 
pomum him the traditional . ferny 
wine and рини. In the Pide (39), 
sehold god must be 
. He should be 





















































es thus ensured health, edel and welfare and, 
? ager n simple and direct, was applica 
1, rich Or — 


ere ass inihi with boundaries (Livy 4, 30, 7- -M). 

тюш ог дилги имә which Rome was divided had 
oontra puint where roads met, a compitium. Each 
son, t point. mised the Lar from his own 
ea and the one adjoining 50 that two Lares preside: 
er the crossroads, Shrines erected i to those deities had 
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been common since the fifth century BC. M 
to transform their worship. In 7 BC he reorganized 
— into 265 мӣ. placing in each one a stored 
should be ن‎ оа о бо En pit 
(Suetonius, Aug. 31.4; Varro 6,25; Wardman т=р= 
He ordered that two statues of the Lares and a 
EPA 
манои и рагу Тз дане 
the Lares, until then a private cult, a place in public 
worship but with their rites confined to slaves and the 
'wer pithet ‘August’ soon became linked 


























with all three figures so that the Lares Augusti became 
the term most used (cg. CIL V1, 443, 445-49, 451-55) 
nd the cult spread rapidly. Ovid in the Fasti (5, 143-46) 

arches s for the i images of the two gods. In their place 

* à thousand Lares and the Genius of the leader who 
о данене ба »ublic (mille Lares Geniumque ducis, 
qui tradidit illos urbs haber). Augustus’ aim was not only 
to invoke a latent sense of loyalty enia iha nin bat 
also 1 to offer some scope for religic io the 
reedmer ; who formed the group from which the si 
арро inted each year to manage the qut were e select d 






























сноп, йог, am 


сор nay ¢ | ink ears rather thes 
fruit. Á eni vio aiiud tek ee ta dine dis 
whole — of the ^ Lar was more 
s dancin gua; аө Айн high above its 
head. Occasionally the rhyton was held at such an angle 
that it appeared to be pouring wine into a patera held in 
the other hand. The two Lares were designed to 
| leme t each other in the position of their arms. 
They each wear a short chiton splayed out on either side 
we wen s ven Henr би Мей э ш Ми 
dropping onto "v" shoulders. Although the religious 

pt i completely | Roman, the type D have 























a comedy by Naevius im the second century BC has a 
y3inter, Theodotas, seated in the cella of a temple 
tin the Lares Ludentes for the Compitalia 
laremberg & Saglio 1896. s.v. Lares, 947), The 
statuary type may have resulted from the creation ofthe 
со Lanat Angat; but ahai снра À 














inted on h (e.g. Воус‹ e 1937, no. . 16, pl. 13 2; no. 
156, pl. 18.1; no. 211, pl. 30.2: no. 371, pl. 31; no. 419, pl. 
16.2; no. 468, pl. 22.1). It is possible that Lares of this 
—— —— ntioned by Suetonius (Aug. 8.1) 

) presentation of a bust of Augustus to 
ibis sis Shed M oun My Lam uf Vi 
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iain althougl bs qmm me ше иы 
د‎ 
re fore: gy ema E E 

syncretism. A survey of the evidence reveals 
iptioi 8, statuary, both in relief and i in the round, 











A variety of scriptions indicate the worship of the 
Genii of places ооа bad a aban, Tax tote of 
these Y appropti iate to Celtic beliefs wherein 
and it is most likely that many of the inscriptions 

he Genius Loci were €: to the 














the Genius Loci, 12 ) in aida with | ode deities 
(Table |) and two which refer to the Genius of a sf еспе 
place (Table 2). The Genius Loci € could be inv 
both the wider and the more localized sc T 
1907, 448) as in the case of the Genius Noricorum с. 
Ш, oe the Genius T Daciarum (CIL "m 993), the 

eni P(ann отае) (11.5 2923) and е 
18% (CIL VIII, 4189) ai Verecundi 




















Tabie I 





LO.M. Subrius Apollinaris 





6. CARRAWBURGH Nymphs Hispanius Modest- 





Numidia. Mareus Coccius Firmus’s inclusion of | 
itan ica (RIB 2175) at Auc chenda 


Genius of Terra 


implies not only the deity resp 
the whole island but also a deter nina ti at 
hostile force. The same view ofa Ger ius may be ap pis 
зн Бар rip 











the dedicaton 









valium, Which may be the ending ofa local pla | 


eu 2015). At 








on ta Britannia Sancta set up b 
komedes (RIB 643; RCHM 196 





bk ia Yash uad tes einn ir ое û Û 
the whole island. The Genius of another land ise 
to Terra Batavort 
by one of the Imperial slaves (R/B 902 ; Collin 
1928, 112). Four тарайта бейне 
at York relate to the Geni 
(RIB T 647; M: & ae 1973, 35, mo. 








esie Ami. T. instat, Mul teet MN к 
59 оп Hadrian 's Wall, quede drm hors] 





ort made a dedication to the Nymphs and the 
| uiia ditas chus Gun suia i TR 























рар 


us of that e 


of the un “a 


The Cohort was stationed at Carraw 





durin the third and fourth centuries (Taylor 1961. 16 


Smith 1962, 80-1, pl. 8, fig. 1). 








RIB 139, Cunliffe 1964, 
199, 4.10, pl. 67 


RIB 945; Archaeclogía, 
9, 1789, 220, figs. b.d.e 


Bis 12, 1981. 379, 





The dedicatar would be a seninr 
Decurian (decurio princeps) of a 
On the left side is à seated 

t holding a cormcepi in 
her left hand and a "patera in 
her right; on the right side wm the 
Genius holding a patera and a 
This cohort was stationed here 
during 3rd and 4th centuries. 
Found in a shrine which included 
a tank fed by a spring 














LO.M. and Di 





Боем Fus 


LO.M. Dolichenus 


рил ери ши 


Sateen йаш, 
Legionis XX V.V 


Miito арн 


7 a slave in a 
goldsmuth’s shop 


Crep El 


place of origin, 
Rouen 


RIB 4S, Wright & 
Richmond 1955, 12-13, 
no. 5. pl. 3 


по. 10 


163, pl. 41a 


RIB IM) 


University J. 38, 1943, 6 


RIB 246; JRS 14, 1924, 
243; Whitwell 1969, 124 


RIB 712 


RIB 812 


116, no. 34 

119, no. 51, pl. 17 

no. 5 

Britannia Е. 1977, 430, 
no. 18 


117 




















——— into a 4th 


Dedicated to LOM,  Dolichenus 








RIB 2175: Macdonald 
1934, 429, рі. 54а 


116, по. 35 


cf. RIE 2174, 2176, 2177 
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ccording to Toutain (1907, 451), one of the earlier 
онн on the cult, dedications to the Genius Loci are 
found mainly along the military frontiers of the Empire 
кй ни бу иште: ргїпсї | 
is, stran 

likely to be hurt by hostile influences, for they would 
N 100 аку and panon:ol а есй od influence. 
ا‎ spose anei ae 
dap nM 
Lincoln (RIB 450; Wright 1955, 12-13, no. 5, pl. 3: RIB 
246). leven ink the enis wi a src d, and 
ud M NA pecific. The 

























rt ituries, dedicated an | altar ЮМ et 

"ustodibus (RIB 1687) which might be 
ompared wi cription from Lyons dedicated 
JOM diis تن‎ А. et Genia Loci (CIL XIII. 
1745) and another from Upper Pannonia dedicated 
ио оноог Gino Loci (CIL Iv, OS). 
(RIB 1538) where the Texan ond e Suveae may 






















An inscription at Malton dedicated Feliciter. sit Genio 
Loci (RIB 712), said to be from a house, urges the slave 
e enm dsmith' 








& at Bath (RIB T». c Cire cester AR 
Toynbee 904, мз, к. 0 and Dag jing worth 








hole ling a pom over an d mi. camis a 
cornucopia. One from Carlisle (R/B 945) seems to be 











who may be Fortuna ога р ers niin 2 


e words s Genius Lo(c)i. A further dedication f our a 

arlisle (Hassall & Tomlin, 1981, 379, pl. xx БА) сый 
from the base of a mn Oy vet a ia 
an кш remain but | the ¢ edication can stored as 





























| BON Of - е a 
Amminus; RIB 90: Henig & Nash 1982. zu = 
Glos (RIB 10 tion whi, bie e to be from Siddingto on, 












her er thisss is an ia a s Chet ога salen cannot 
indi — prem dm so — a name 





Genius but could have linked the name to the numerous 
doubtful с case is a ! dedication from Old ¢ Carlisle 












na. 9 
1982 


393, pl. 9, 15 





Aurelius Martialis and RIB 891; Collin, 
КІВ 101 





RIB 90, Henig & Nash 


RIB 119; Clifford 1938, 


Britannia 3, 1972, 313-4, 


Lucullus had a father with a Belgic name, 
century 
& 


Ие бн едн Йе Шири 
cum seems to indicate that a personal Genius is 











1928, 113, во. 5 — 











(RIB 611) and York (Wilson 1970, 309, no. £ 12) indicate 
iint the concept of a Geni 





us of a guild was known in 
in (Table 4), pags сатина smit 





military э» минек e the 





mir er oec 


RA рис 









(M NM m DN M 
anniversary of a death. Fue din soldier vie hdi an 












particularly as far as the army 
concen Sn ee И, 
м. Duff 1938, en. Мет} 


Мич 








ptio ing to Genii of an Object ı 
epu hy subject matter | 
















Genius of Guild of 


Малы эй быш 
of the Guild 


Legion Il Augusta 


Genrus of Legion 
XX 





and Ger 
Cray event of 


Primus Pilus under 


VI VPP. 


1893 1940. vol. 15, 149, 


Britannia 1970, p. 307. 
no. 12 


RIB 449, Wright & — 
Richmond 1955, 1, no. 
I, pl. 1 





1893-1940, val. 13, 554, 


ma. 15 


120 





12. LANCHESTER 








15, HIGH 








Genius of the 








Julius Quintilianus 


Aelius | | Claudianus, Hi UER 


Flavius Titianus, 
Tribunus 





Valerianus, Tribunus 











RIB 944, pl. 14; 


Toynbee 1962, 140, no. 


33, pl. 30 


Richmond 1955, 2, na. 
3, pl. 2 

RIB 447; Wright & 
Richmond 1955, 2, no. 
4. pl. 1 

RIB 448; Wright А 
Richmond 1955, |, no. 
2. pl. 1 

RIR 1083 


AUB 451; Wright & 
Richmond 1955, 2, no. 





Sa, pl. 2 


1893-1940, vol, 15, 140, 
no. 17 

History Committee 
1893-1940, wal. 15, 146, 
na. lê 


RIB 1685 


RIB 1686; Birley 1931, 
191 


Aritannia 1, 1970, 305; 


RIB 915 





Found in strong room of aedes. 
The top was cut down as if to he 
used as a star tread. Obviously 
the stones wore Bat venerated at 





Jrd or 4th century. Biriey 

ggests this should be dated AD 
213-35. On the left side a stork 
or crane with a chick, on the 
tight side a stork or crane alone, 
cf. Kewley 1973, 125-6. The 
crane was sacred to the Gauls, 
Toutain 1907-20, Vol, 3, 280 


Dated te AD 244-9 
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A collegium placed itself under the protection of а 
deity and its meeting hall usually contained a cult 
statue. An institution, as already stated, could honour 
an individual Genius, which performed the same 
function and was regarded in the same light as the 
Genius associated with the individual. The same 
functions could also be extended to the Lares (Waltzing 
1885, 208, 210) but no case of the Lares of an institution 
receiving such veneration is recorded in Britain. The 
inscription from York indicates that the Beneficarii had 
formed themselves into a guild. As soldiers normally 
detached from their particular legions and attached to 
the practorian governor, possibly on a more casual 
basis than most, a meeting place would be essential and 
protection of the collegium by a Genius deeme 
mperative. The appeal would be directly to the uam 
Collegii and not to any deity, but this particular 
dedication was made hab on the occasion of the 
калина of either an бы ога group. The date 














with seven encouragement. A dedication беж High 
Rochester dated to AD 213, was made to Minerva and 
the Genius of the Guild by L. Caecilius Optatus, a 
tribune of Cohors I Vardullorum. This would be 
another specialist group composed of those connected 
with the илы айалына of the font. Two other 





were | suut imde w enden et thè same 
collegium. The inscription from Overborough dedi- 
cated to the Numen Augusti and the Genius of the 
Guild of Apollo raises two interesting points. The first 
relates to the dedicator, Bellinus, who Birley suggests 
was not a Roman citizen and therefore the dedication ts 
earlier than the Constitutio Antoniniana (Birley 1946, 
138). In this case the guild might have been composed of 
medici (doctors), who venerated Apollo in his capacity 
as god of healing. and were somewhat apart from the 
normal soldier and not subject to any prohibition. 
Certainly they formed a particular group and another 
altar dedicated to Aesculapius and Нураса ( RI B 609), 
now in Tunstall church but probably from the fort, 
seems to confirm their presence here. The second point 
relates to the dedication, not merely to the Genius of the 
Guild but to the Genius of the guild of Apollo. No 
conflict of interest is involved: a Genius might be 
sociated with an individual or an institution, and if 
the members of the guild accepted. Apollo as patron 
deity then the functions of the Genius were still 
appropriate to such a body. 

The concept of a Genius of institutions was extended 
to military units for each of these had a dies natali 
which generated a protective force. Such Geni are well 
attested in Britain (Table 4). The Genius of the century 
is invoked three times at Chester (R/JB 446—448). At 
Carlisle the century of Bassilius Crescens dedicated a 
sandstone statuette (Fig. 1) described by Professor 
Toynbee as a 'British. carver's product, reflecting a 
brave, if somewhat ludicrous attempt to perpetuate the 























Fig. | Sabon statuette бома Genius from Annet- 
well Street, Carlisle. Ph: Tullie House Museum, Carlisle. 


Graeco-Roman type' ( R/B 944; Toynbee 1962, 140, no. 
33, pl 30; 1964, 40). However, as this figure, like the one 
previously mentioned, is also wearing a mural. crown it 
scems to reinforce the possibility that the concept of the 
Genius at Carlisle was closely linked to that of a city 
Tyche. The cornucopia appears to be crowned not with 
fruits but with a pinecone, a symbol of mourning and 
ultimately of death. This and the crown are indicative of 
ideas not normally associated with a mere Genius 
Centuriae. 

The Genius Cohortis | Fidae Wardullorum was 
invoked alt Lanchester (RIB 1083) during the 
governorship of Quintus Antistius Adventus, c. AD 
175-8, by the tribune, Flavius Titianus (who also 
dedicated an altar to Aesculapius). Here, the Genius 
was coupled with the Numen Augusti. The Numina 
Augustorum were also linked with the Genius of Legio 
Il Augusta on a stone dedicated by the Senior 
Centurion at Caerleon ( RIB 327) on September 23r 
Augustus' birthday, and also that of the legion (ef. RIB 
328). The inscription can be dated to AD 244 and was 
proba bly a door jamb from the headquarters building. 
The Genius of Legio XX VV was commemorated on a 
door jamh from Chester ( R7 B 449) which may be dated 
to AD 249-51. The contemporaneity of the Caerleon 
and Chester inscriptions poses the question as to 
whether Legio VI was similarly encouraged to dedicate 























) its Genius as an aspect of official policy in Britair 
during the mid third century, If this was the case then 
the Ala I Hispanorum Asturum at Benwell (RZB 1334), 
n 








Genius At High Rochester (RIB 1263) th the Cim ч was 
Standards of Cohors I Fida 

illorum, which seem to have been regarded as 

t (Genio et signis Cohortis), on 

| o the tribune, Titus Licinius 











Praetore and is кейи i datable to AD 241. 
The Genius of the Commandant's House was 
recorded at Lanchester (2/8 1075) on an inscription set 
up by a tribune of Cohors I Lingonum and on two 
nscriptions from Chesterholm (А/В 1685, 1686) опе Бу 
the paran ae Cohors Tn Gallorum and the other 
dedicated by another prefect who added the deitie 
Lo. м. e the Di Immortales. The second of these 
Chesterholm stones da IN 
















nstitution. ; | di daiak e re i Cih 

which 4 iem the Genio Cienturiae). might refer ti 

the Genius of the | barrack bli : 
on meee сойи 10 | 








Meme NW) Мона 
Agni Genio Loci and set up by Flavius 
igus, military tribune of Legio XX, and his son 








Longinus SEAE ICA ci it slo 
ini ңү ал аа to the the reigns of Severus and 

* a or Diocletian and Maximian. The other. 
ued i Comin (Wilson 1970, 305) links 1.0.M. with 
the Genius Imperatorum Antonini et Commodi. This is 
REM pU ME 


— порам 
Sculptures of Genii from Roman Britain, of varying 
amliy, сои е (уи of the half-draped figure of the 

















another, now in C h Manor, Professor Toynbe 
(1978, 327-30) ena attention to the 7 In f 
case of the London sculpture the serpent rises | 
the altar to reach up to the patera; on the С 
Manor relief it is entwined round the aar. 


The serpent isa reference: E i i 
a beneficient deity of “life and fertility’ while ас 
the boat on the left side of the Lo i 
indicate би ресерийу inherent im the trade ofthe p 
uch prosperity is invoked for another ee 
(Richmond 1946, 103, pl. 9) where figures se 
sen xin the Genius and Fortune tor Aden | 
T ucopia were set in niches witkina four 
bee. Anuthes тый алгы statuette is that س‎ - 
recently under Southwark Cathedral with a group of 
statuary either used as filling or liberately th 












into i a | Roman well oe Merrifield, this аи P 
ammerson- ; Gc odburn S E en 





s gen to the rolled Told of the 1 
very much a native Celtic 
noted. 

Other figures, show the work of local or military 
sculptors. For example, 
with a veil drawn up over its head from Lechlade 
(Taylor 1948, 76, pl. 7a), and at Caerleon (Nash 
Williams & Nash Wi liams 1935, 38, no. 82. pl. 15) there 
is a frag 





























unusual feature, which may have been intended to 


suggest a fertility aspect. The latter was found in one of 


the rooms in the principia which had a mosaic floor 
bearin a eee а сн ку, Вооп EX 








1913, 465, Room E was the diea of the ‹ custodes 
armorur. In this case the Genius was that of the g vil d. 
entrance à statue of Victory w vith a арай» al a interd 

ius wit mnucopia and an unknown object. 
The Caerleon Cieni айо аде have been linked with 
Victory, n the c rne n. 
nentioned, was probably carvec bra CU aid itt dd 
'articula аде ie its facial features. Richmond 
(1943. 1 160. ^ A iv. 5; Philli 1977. 3, no. —X 


























Unde al a edi ай, Sud: du‏ ر ا 


ered at Burgh-by-Sands, and appears 
ere in British sculpture, on hair for example. Itis 
feature, as Phillips (1979) - 


there is the figure of a Genius 


nent of the torso of a half-draped figure 
holding a palm branch upright in its left hand, an | 
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Genius Cohortae or Vexillationis. This well-carved 
piece probably came from a prominent building. A 
crudely carved figure at Corbridge carrying a large 
patera and a somewhat crooked cornucopia can also be 
identified as a Genius (Phillips 1977, 3, no. 5). It may 
have been carved by an apprentice, whereas the other 
Corbndge sculpture was carved by a sculptor well- 
versed in classical form. A third Genius at Corbridge 
wearing a mural crown is to be found on one side of an 
altar dedicated to Jupiter Dolichenus, Caelestis 
Brigantia and Salus (RIB 1131). In this capacity he 
might represent the Genius of the land of the Brigantes. 
A torso of unknown provenance in the Museum of 
Antiquities, Newcastle upon Tyne, draped over the 
right shoulder, with the material gathered round the 
waist in a thick roll, may also be a Genius. Here the left 
hand is pushed forward as if it once held a cornucopia 
(Phillips 1977, 127, no. 348). 





Other reliefs portraying a Genius use the same 
iconography. Examples are found on altars at Chester 
(Wright and Richmond 1955, no. 5, pl. 3), Cirencester 
(Fig. 2: Clifford 1938, 303, fig. 17; RIB 102) inscribed 
Genio), s(acrum) hwius loci), King's Stanley (Chf- 
ford 1938, pl. 1, fig. 1, described as Fortuna) and from 
the Thames at Bablock Hythe (Fig. 3; /RS 1945, 84, pl. 
11. fig. 1, described as a goddess). The Cirencester figure 
wears a crudely formed diadem which probably derived 
from the modius and is thus relatively truer to the 
Roman concept. Toynbee (1976) also suggests that two 
other half-draped figures carved in relief may be Genii, 
A figure placed beneath a gable shrine on a carving 
from Custom Scrubs was made by the same sculptor 
who did a carving representing Deus Romulus 
(Baddeley 1906, 177-8; Toynbee 1962, 152, no. 66, pl. 
66). Just as he clothes that figure in unconventional 
Roman military dress so he dresses the Genius m the 
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- J Limestone altar with relief of Genius Loci found 
in Sheep Street, Cirencester. Ph: Corinium Museum. 


Fig. 3 Limestone altar with relief of Genius found at 
Bablack Hythe, Oxfordshire. Ph: Ashmolean Museum, 





Celtic cucullus. The merging of Celtic and classical 
concepts is even more pronounced as the stone is 
d diente to Mars Olludius, a | Celtic name meaning, 
‘Great Tree’ (Ross 1967, 37). The intention of the 
iculpto: was to emphasize the fertility aspect of the cult, 
and the inclusion of the early agricultural concept of 
Mars reveals some sophisticated knowledge of the 
meaning of Roman religious belief. In this area there 
y perhaps be ideas of fertility and prosperity 
under! (ing the culis, which though | Romanize 
name, as in the case of the Genius and ¢ 
still basically Celtic in origin. It is also possible th: 
some of the altars, found as they are in rural areas, 
might be an indication "o 


























(Scullard 1981, 58-60; Henig 1982 220). 
А relief found at Sta wake 1982, TES pl. 





able rine. These Mn 
been identified as Bonus Eventus and Fortuna but the 
m has the aisis ts Oua, Between the 
vi di inder the gable, is a head. 
ноу да йлн ал н амыны iori a 
suggestion of a tunic below the neck. The head rests on 
a ledge or possibly on the top of a lararium, It could 
represent the portrait bust of an ancestor or a figural 
lication of a third deity, the household Lar. It is 
suggested that the relief came from the large villa 
discovered in this area in 1712; it would certainly fit well 
into such a context. 
More orthodox representations are found at 
Carrawbugh Budge 1907, 322, no. 111, fig. 41), where 
figure is portrayed in correctly classical form, at 
























e hester (Bruce 1875, 369, по. 710) and at Carlisle 
(rehus 7. 17, 1860, —— X Pm 











1977, 123.1 no. 336). 

The Roman fort at ^ 
reliefs represe erfielc 
88-9, figs 16-17). One of these ears al er 
subo baht pinion dh! veer ы ана МО 
рими бо они оса ан. The third, more interestingly, 
holds a cornucopia cradled in the crook of his left arm 
but the. | ка ЭМ over the alter ja mat a poista balat 
eight-spoked wheel, This associates the Genius with the 
Cattle sit symbol of tie sheet and Uy АНЫМ “Th is 

A fy à Celtic celestia] divimty whose 






















specifically olar power is indicated by the presence of a 
spoked wheel representing the central sphere, nimbus 
and rays. of the sun’ (Green 1983 and this volume). This 






















appears to be a unique ¢ C currence ‘ 


Tels ne 1857, 237, no. 40; Birke і 

Charlton 1932, 234, pl. xxxiv). The top of a relief st 

Gur trem Op на 'om tl 
шде! . Another, ona sal stone block found 
















so a a nn a E 

there may be a mural crown (or a modius). It has E 

suggested that Mem P o 
| i i | ^a К] 


а била йш 1915, 151, no, > SIl‏ د رکد 

this is a Genius it would seem that there was a pi irticu 

cult located in the Maryport— Burg 
rli ie area. This might have come about free f 







жаг! гона sud we due Ment | 
have a bearing on this. The Greek Tyche had become 
ке into Kaman Fortuna, eres assuming à 
fate. 1 In the Ro nan n world F Fortuna w was more a sodden 





fps d'a astu Bunt ir du dish ul | 
the Llantwit Major villa, as part of a figure of a Genius 
(Nash Williams 1953, 134-5, pl. 12, fig. 2; Toynhee 
1964, 163, n2), Here the presence of this image with 
anotis, of Poctuns, indicate (at tie vila s owner was 
ана. Two reliefs, now іп the Royal Ontario 
Museum, from Dorn (Taylor 1962, 194-5, pl. xix: 
Toynbee NN 59 show Geni — andes the 











right hands and paterae i in the left 
Genii are depicted on six gemstones found in Britam 
(Henig 1978, 198-9, nos. 103-8; 301, no. App 116). On 
aglio from Silchester (no. eee 










| yexillum-head in Y" field (Fig. 4). 
Аоба intaglio from Silchester (no. 105; Fig. 5)and a 
gem from Vindolanda (no. 104; Fig. 6) are of the same 
type but lack these symbols. Genii are depicted nude on 
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ter (Figs 4&5), Vinde 


б 7 
( Fig. 6) and South Shields ( Fig. 7). The first shows 


wearing @ modius, the others Genii. Materials plasma, sardonyx, Sard and red jasper. 





gems from South Shields (no. 106; Fig. 7), Caerwent 
(no. 107) and London (no. 108) in the last two 
тин appearing in relaxed stance with one leg 










representations mentioned are those which 
[ook their origin from the Genius Populi Romani, This 

y represented in two of the small bronze fi 
initely of British provenance (Table 5), one from 
1962, 81) and one from 
Richbore ‘ollingwood & Taylor 1931, 24, pl. 
кебй. اا‎ in the Ashmolean Museum (Kunkel 
1974, Tafel 93.3) way be бип Britain. The nn 
rac sof silvering 





T rr wburgh Pun 












ie alter end иены The bronze figure could 
have been placed on the low bench which would r ! 
votive objects. A bronze key found on the site is not out 
pow (— P tà 











yugh water. tt could equally 





The weight of the body rests on the right foot, the left leg is flexed and the foot place 


ss of Genius Publicus Populi | 





relate to the chthonic nature of the Lares sito this 

itales ( Benoit 1950, 56) Боса 
A ya Women ipproaching childbirth ‚ wha would 
seek help from the nymphs since their function in 
Britain was akin to that of the Mother Goddess. The 
gift of a key might also draw attention to a possible dual 
nature of the Genius, who те, як not be | entirely 
associated with the masculine principie. Both at 
ame yeb iw the latter, with pedestal 


















bject ce uds adi deni nid amid ino 
ان و‎ 1974, Tafel 93.3), 

The other devant bronze figures are those 
Taas kaua inso: dient in a recent article (Boon 
1983) in relation to their date and to their context 

















wearsa cloak (himation) which is thrown over the left shoulder, falls down the hack, is brought round the front of the body and descends over the 
left forearm. The right arm 15 held diagonally downwards; the hand holds a patera. The left arm is held against the side of the body, the hand 
supports a cornucopia which resis against the upper arm and is raised higher than the shoulder. 














8.2 em, 10.5 em 


Kunke| 1974, Tafel 93,3 


Toynbee 1964, 91; 
1931, 247, pl. 28 






126 Joan Alcock 
mun uh qmi 





| araria, a subject not treated in detail here, 
though a Мады comm on the бана may be of 
Paterfamilias/Geniu b Augiati have Teen found | in 
Roman Briain Table 6) The Genius is shown in the 
| ntiona | position — AM the head of the 

















barracks where it may ae been regarde 
Boiss dd Boon suggests that the togate figures m 
M eee oe ee чен mperi 
1962, 1 149, no, E pl. 54), wn (Taylor & Wilson tie Numen Ad gusti ‘and the Genius Ciel) ss with 
1961, 187, pl. 20; Green 1976, 185), Caerleon (Boon of the numen of the individual, 
A 5, n. l. Js — 8; Toynbee 1964, 68, n Tn reniu MM так 
, Londo 1(7) (Pitts › 1979, 69, no. 92; in the Leicester Compit. Lares Ludentes, again completely ` 
| but reported to be from ) Rich ллы, as previously stated (Tables 7 & 9). № 
roug ¦ (Bushe-Fox 1928, 50-1, no. 65, pl. 23), of these were found in connection with a togate G 
Sicheter (Boon 1957, 124-5, pl. 17), Southbroom near and only one of them, from Felmingham Hall riti 5 
Devizes (Boon 1973, 268) and "North Britain' (Seaby's Muscum 1935, 60(c), no 2, es e. was found d 
Bulletin Dec. 1980, pl. 40). All of these, ociation with other 




































Table 6 Bronze Fig 








The weight of the body in on the left fog: ha vight leg te plnand slighily behind. The toga iadrewn over ihe hend in the haracteristi | а 
Roman citizen while sacrificing. It hangs down on the left side and the weight is taken on the extended forearm. On the right side i drops d | 
^t c e sal 

Julia-Cl. period (Ryberg 1953, 110-111). The figure stands with arm stretching forward; he holds a patera in his right hand and in ds 
i sois s (ssa a scroll. Pryce (in Bushe-Fox 1923, 50-1) argued that the. bject was an augur's or Lictor’s staff but Comstock and 
Vermeule (1971, 174A) suggests that "the rotulus in the left hand is an attribute common ta marble statues when this part is preserved rather than 

ed in Renaissance or later times’. 


Canterbury Toynbee 1962, 149, по. hands is unusual 

















1964, 118 


2. BRUTON Bristol Museum 49/1967.4264 7.1 em JRS 51, 1961, 187, pl. Good casting might 
20; Toynbee 1962, 149, indicate a central 
no. 53, pl. 53; Toynbee Italian workshop 
1964, 118; Green 1976, 
135 


3. CAERLEON Boon 1983, 47 In men’s quarter of 
Toynbee 1964, 86, n.1 
ichhoroug 10.6 cm Toynbee 1964, 86, n.1; The drapery is strictly 
Bushe-Fox 1928, 50-1, formalized 
no. 65, pl. 23 





03646 Il em Boon 1957, 124-5, pl. 
17, 1974, RT 








Boon 1973, 268, Tafel 
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9. NORTH BRITAIN ed s Coin Medal 
pl. 40) 1 
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Compitalia (Tables 8 & 9). While it 
dun of a battar and ro vos diplctad vencing бип 
chiton usually gathered into an overfold at the waist 
RS ратно тод 
md lin een the legs. A p 





Cirenceste (Toynbee 1964, 85), Baston Ford d (Green 
1976, 176), near Bath (Proc. Archaeol. Inst. Bristol 
1851, Ixx), Colchester (Pitts 1979, 87, pl. 17), near Ely 
(Pitts 1979, 88, pl. 17), London (Green 1976, 223, fig. 

) and Silcheste: иди 1957, 125, now lost). The lack 

























poup asa whole The Lares were very mucha associate 
d in Britain for Co legi | 
пене а hrines at crossrc 











, Linco ph Mi. 73) 

Papca wort! 965, 114, fig. 49, 
identified as » Conan’, ani with double cornucopiac at 
Sandon (Fig. 9; Green "me 213, pl. Ib: Pitts 1979, 
6%, no. 89, pl. 18) and Lakenheath (Green 1976, 213). 
The latter two, similar in appearance, might be from the 
same workshop. Figures found at Harlow (VCH Essex 
3, 143) and Wallingford (VCH Berkshire 1, pl. opp. 















esent more e rural areas (Heng 1982, 220). 
Familiaris, the Larina position of repose, whose ty 
differs from those of both the Genius Populi Romani 











Description of Type 
The Lar Compitalis was depicted as a youth advancing on tiptoe in a dancing attitude with one foot placed forward. One arm was raised above 
the head and the hand held a rhyton; the other extended forward and held a patera. A pair of Lares Compitales would complement each other in 
lle position of the arms. The head may have a wreath placed on it with fillets dropping onto the shoulders. The Lar wears a short chiton. splaying 
de snb Mh. Yi Ng seep here: ee greys omma dom Ve Bet vod t vt iter, which were usually inlaid with silver and 
the clavus Clav he insignia of | nan class and Thomas (1963. 21 yexplaims the Lares Amgusti clavi as the Lar of 
hs group. Over one shoulder and covering the armas there is mantle which is twisted up and knotted round the waist, one end falling down and 














Location 
E! Menem, 





7 om Coreen 1976, 216; Pitts 


22.695 


5.8 em 


1979, 82, pl. 17 
Toynbee 1964, 85, n.8 
iii; Pints 1976, 88, pl. 17 


dd 





1979, &8, British 

2 iv, pl. 24 

Toynbee 1964, 85, 
RCHM London 3, 1928, 
pl. Ile; Pitts. 1979, 67, 
no. 83 


бара ТАН, ий. Е 


1923 6-10.4 9.6 em 





55 5-2.14 92cm 





Lost in fire 16.2 cm 








1939, 15. Found in 
jaran 1 ТЕПП 
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The figure is standing with the weight on one leg In the right Ree BES ort: See beeen See See eee 
shoulder. € mally the figure carries a double cornucopia. The figure wears a short chiton which is gathered into an overfold at the wa 
mantle may fall down the back, come over one shoulder, be knotted round the waist and fall in front of the legs (cinctus gabimus). The Lar wi 
high boots and a wreath is placed on the head. 








|. BEWCASTLE Tullie House 72cm Richmond 1928, pl. 
Museum, facing 218, fig. 20 





British Museum 95.1—16.] 10.5 cm Green 1976, 213, pl. 1I 
b; Pitts 1979, 88. pl. 18 


3. HADLEIGH Prittlewell Priory 129/1 6.3 em VCH Essex 3, 135; 





û. PAPCASTLE Tulle House 7.3 em Сылан т; IH, Identified as Ceres 


7. T BATH Taunton Green 1976, 187 

8. VERULAMIUM Private collection Green 1976, 207; Pitts 
1979, 67, по. Bê 

9, HARLOW (temple) Green 1976, 210 


IESI, lxx ed M deo PARE held od 
onl in «teu a pp Exhibited together 
WA mim нед бо Monmouth Street, 








^ lar mpd nian hand 


43 inches VCH Berkshire |, 216, pi. тону оог вро d 6 wow The photo- 
opp. 202 graph shows a male figure wearing a tunic and 
cloak both of which have hatching on the upper 
edge; cf. Richter 1915, 186. The figure appears to 
hold a bow! in the left hand and a patera in the 
right 


2, BARLOW VCH Essex 3, 143 Bronze fi 











| underlyin е feeling that the concen 


jenius in Roman Britain 





Fig. 5 Bronze figurine of the Genius Paterfamilias 
from Cricklade, Wiltshire. Photo: British Museum, 


202) may also have represented Lares of this type. 

A clear distinction has been made between the 
varieties of Lares although in the Romano-British 
context this might not have been important. The 
distinction may instead have lain between those who 
believed in a Romanized concept of Genius апа Lar 
anc those who believed i in something less classical. The 
purchase of figures of Lares and the placing of them in 
lararia would seem to indicate that this practice was 














p out by persons who had adop 





ially, Romanized ways of thinking. The 
may confirm this, for they are mainly to be 








| found і in military areas where official and unofficial 


classical cults were promoted. Even so there is an 
of Genius might not 





nderstood completely in its Italian form. 
The lack of forceful Roman implementation of belief 
and the nature of Roman tolerance meant that Celtic 








rehgious views were not eradicated. The concept of 


Genius may not have been an entirely Roman one in 
Britain, therefore. and this dichotomy of interest 13 also 
to be found in the Junones. 
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Fig. 9 Bronze figurine of Lar Familiaris from Brandon, 
Suffolk. Photo: Lynn Pitts. 


The Junones 
As each man had his Genius so each woman had her 
Juno (cf. Senecà, Epist 110,2), but the situation is a little 
more complex as the manifestation ts linked to the 
oldest of the Roman deities who played a prominent 
part in Roman religious life vimm i Wissowa 1893, s.v. 
Juno). In the last hundred years research regarding the 
origins of the goddess has centred: on her functions as a 
deity who presided over marriage, birth and those 
— particularly relevant to female life. This led to 
eng regarded as the consort of Jupiter concerned 
و‎ а with female matters, as emphasized by her 
epithet Regina implying the King’s consort or woman 
(Rose 194%). Juno Regina. as a deity i in her own right, 
had been invited to come from Veli to Rome, by M. 
Furtus Camillus, and was established in a temple on the 
Aventine Hill in the fourth century BC (Livy 3,21 » 
More recent research has emphasized her connections 
with the power and aani that the epithet imphes 
(Palmer 1974). Her importance in the Empire was 
emphasized in the Antonine period in relation to the 
imperial consorts. Sabina and Faustina, when Juno 

































ras MA 419-22; dpt 1923-1936, 
3, 355, nos, 908-10, 936-43, 4, 255, nos. 1596-98, no. 





with that of the Genius, for no great үө Genius, 

poem s of Tibullus (3.19, 15; 3,6,48) the poet 
swear: by the numina of his mistress's Juno (hoc tíhbi 
sancta {нае Junonis numina auro); however, he also 
implies she has a personal Vénus for he brands her as 
faithless unless she swears by her eyes, her Juno and her 














us. In the Saryricc of Petronius (Sat. 25), Quartilla 
urges the mock marriage of Pannychis and Giton, 
inviting the wrath of her own Juno if she could 
Bp oae nieder cat no ond 
for men and the Juno for women was not absolute. 













evealed in the evidence bon the ы at 5 Pompei 

(Boyce 1937, 72. no. 331, 75, no, 349, 98, no. . 489) where 
| untir ; reveal the togate Genius holding | 

i pouriny t from a patera on one side, and 

s female counterpart also holding a hand over an altar 












epigraphic evidenee is also found in Gaul where ik 
hi cafe pda amies br cce 





















sacrific: (Rich nond 1943, 156-8, pl. 5, fig. 1; F | 
1977, no. $) and probably dating to the third century. 
titude of Juno may be depicte purines 
found at Carlisle (Tullie House Museum, Carlisle) and 
Chiches et (Royal Albert Museum, Exeter: Montage 
London (Green 1976, 220* The two figures, exch. 
dressed in a chiton, hold their arms by their sides; the 
latter has a round object in her right hand. Juno also 



































ybel (British Museum 1955, 606) || 
по. 1, рі. 21). She may be r resented on the handle of 
one of the Capheaton paterae asa female figure wearing 
a high diadem and rising from a calyx of petal-shay 
leaves (Walters 1921, 48-9, fig. 85). The fact that the | 
x ped man ail is ei word cc 
ii residing presides ov 





















зме Dolichenus. Richmond suggests |‏ ا ا 
it portrays Julia Матаса mother of Severus |‏ 
Alexander, in rag рн e öf ihe goddess (Ri‏ 

— Given the ps 













s.a time which v would i the seneral | 


(Figs 10, 1D. e 0 haps sh 
| cult to say bow far thees sigast siones wers 
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ane oe neglect of the worship of Juno is 
understandable —— ا‎ 






rina she could be part of the cult of Jupiter 
slichenus and thus a separate existence was not 
жге, Ж «ай appear iaiia Ano ө! ка niv 
| uu c d E E 

abina or by specific identification as in the case of Julia 
Матаса. Аз аг ав the oficial cul was concerned she 














Ll The material for this paper was mainly collected during an 
mvestigation of museum collections, 1974-1978_ [am indebted to 
Mr M. W. C. Hassall and Professor R. M. T. Hill for their helpful 
aa E N 





heus, hence its funerary context 


' (Toynbee 1973; ted wh Or 
3. Hill suggests that all statuettes with the toga pulled over the head 
represent Geni and not the emperor, 
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Gaul dedi divus to the Sumones (CE 1. 944, OURS: ¥, 
422. 5510) indicate that they were regarded as 
goddesses having a separate existence but they were 
ees оне ae 

invoked as Mar tron —MÓ 3237, 5249, 

















| mius, Dom. 17.2. When Domitian was slain in the 

байн ioa uis nti а dies te se 
engaged in the usual duty of attending the Lares (puer qui curae 
laram cubiculi ex consuetudine). Amongst these Lares may have 
been Genius and Lares who would require the most personal 
attention from a permanent attendant. 
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describe and d all but imposible to ur idersta | 
iterary and artistic, left behind by his many 

hanging his کی‎ nhat like Proicus 

l'elemachus. At times his figure seems to 
invite laughter, while at other times it clearly demands 
awe. He may appear in the guise of a playful child or in 
the role of a озен warrior. He is a god of both 
confusion and confrontati the mask god par 
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excellence He ie both the giver of oiling joya ond the 
toed of everlasting paradise: a god whose power to 
intoxicate may last for an hour or for eternity. Small 
wonder that in the first century BC, Cicero (Nat. Deor. 
MI, 58) counted not one, but five Bacchi; small wonder, 
Лоо, that writers since antiquity have speculated on the 
content of Bacchus' mysteries and have sought again 
| again to define his essence— with. disappoi 
























Жн ж ое ты О ee ee 
= . Many have taken the c со n 





venient view, perhaps 
| 1 yn, that no god so 
could really have been taken serious hence, 
one struggle to analyse him? = "ee 8 
(1957, 1, 143-147), the Graeco- 
s—for all his complexity— was pr bal itl 
юп en a tien нн is coli wns designed for sah 
оре їм liked to drink, dance, and be entertained, 
nted hrill of religion’ for their leisure 
| d did not care to hive it dominate their lives, 
nd loo i instinctively preferred a familiar god who 
ld serve them to a strange god who might lema 
. AR chis of couris meant that the cult's appeal 
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ticularly mud in most тс ч gm from 
n Henig's recent volume (1984)—devoted to the 
ihwestern ig, org of the Empire, which | :onclud 
t s had no signi ant 
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Britain 





turned up in ‘Celtic’ provinces from time to time, but 
they are not generall held to present a 
challeng to Nilsson's view of the cult, or to provida a 
иерине ани чаа Bacchus him 











acchus' success in Roman Britain. Prom this one 
remote P ovince alone, some 400 objects with Bacchic 
subject maller—many more if we count coins and 

tery—hi vo buen recovered. Ironically, while most of 












ave receiv ed the full scholarly attention 
that they deserve, Yet these data are more than simply 





numerous. Men ред they present us with a 
iier glimpse of he god inse his nyt ic il colleagues 
ndants, his ritual parapbernalia, and the 
symbols of his cult Viewed one by one, they 
den nonstrate thas the influence of the Bacchic ami in 






















aai a Aeda аан 
urban and rural. Deep, because many of these finds—as 
judged by their findspots and functional types— 
bespeak an interest in the cult that was far from casual. 
My aim, im presenting à survey of this material, is 
twofold. | hope, first of all, to shed some light on the 

"y which the аап Britons peer: Bacchus 
жайы the seed for ف سات‎ on the 
Bacchic cult as a whole. d 


















daly counidaved along with tee vid. — 
to show, much new-found information on the Bacchic 





cult, the time is ripe for its re-evaluation, and the ritis 
material alone may be the worthwhile focus of a first 
chapter. 

Let us now т! ta draft this chapter in 
»ragmatic fashic | erence to the few full 












ain—form а brief but useful indul to our main 
inquiry. What this prelude will give us is a sense that 
mA 
along with a virtual certainty that some Rom: 
Britons, at any rate, cared cared "e" them deeply 
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Mithraeum, Photo: Museum of London. 





visually aray ас вате жалил, in „он. that 
most often attract the casual visitor to a museum or the 
reader of a general book on Roman Britai 
because they do have sigr 
review of them here is both — 
Heading the list of familiar Bacchic representation: 
from Britain are mosaics, including some | 
actually survive and Mom that are documented 
lithographs and written reports. Of the extent 
examples, doubtless the best known is a large roundel 
from a house at London, on which Bacchus himself, 
lining on à tiger and holding his time-honoured 
attributes of thyrsus and cantharus, forms the focal 
point (Smith 1977, 109, no. 8). Regardless of where this 
Bacchus a have. appeared in the house, it is virtually 
| miss him as merely the jovial patron of 
the dinner-table Drunk he certainly is; and yet the 
pronounced asymmetry of his eyes, as he gazes up into 
the але and the reflective half-smile on his lips 
impart what has aptly been called a soulful "enm 
(Rainey 1973, 113)—a hint that he is preoccupied ne 
merely with drink, but with his responsibil 
Lord of souls. Sasser aie cts ens ciis: in a corner 
of the famous pavement in Room 12 at Brading Villa 
Smith 1977, 138-139, nos. 116-117), the viewer is 
presented with a cautionary tale drawn from Bacchic 
mythology: here is the terrible fate of Lycurgus, who 






















































ificant things to неча us, a brief 






















had the impiety to reject Lord Bacchus and to persecuti 
his Maenads, until one intended victim, Ambrosia, w 

transformed into a vine which choked him. 
Brading artist has effectively combined the two parts of 
the story, for while Ambrosia still fully human, sinks to 
the ground before Lycurgus, vines already spring up 
around his body: an ne e begun. Is this a 


ac i 
like the vine, could be equally ¢ qui 

















ck to destroy Mu 
bless—or is it an allegory of ‘the triumph of good or 
evil’ (Rule & Sturgess 1974, 13)? Either interpretation is 
possible: but, in either case, one has to assume that i 
story was ran with some measure of seriousness, 
nerally ackno edged that the lost or 
pmnectary mosaics from Stonesfield, Thruxton, 
Chedworth, and Pitney Villas, each of which белше 
Bacchus as a prominent subject, betray at the least a 
strong sympathy towards his cult, or, to use D. J. 
Smith's careful phrasing, ‘a preference for that theme or 
subject as opposed Lo any other' (1969 ,n* While the 
supporting evidence of other, less elaborate mosaics 
with Bacchic themes (see below) is often overlo жей, 
these few alt any rate have been duly recognized as proof 
that Bacchus had his following among the upper ¢ classes 
of Roman Britain. | 
By the same token, hardly a scholar would question 
the serious import of the three marble statuettes which 
were found in the Mithraeum beside the Walbrook, 
London. In the group sculpture (Fig. 1). à — 
Bacchus, clearly under the influence of his fav purit 
beverage, is being supported by a Satyr, in the company 
of a panther, a snake (coiled about his arm), and three 
more figures from the usual cortege. Pan (recognizable 
from his hair goat's leg) perches up in a vine branch at 
left, while helow him Silenus sits on his donkey, hold 
a cup, and to the right a Maenad leads off ie 
procession with a cista CA Te basket which in 













































bison of this g group is u vin огей E rh 
across the base, HOMINIBVSBAGISBITAM, ‘Life to men 
who wander’ (RIB 1), plainly a refere the eterna 
life of bliss which Bacchus promised 1 ta his followers at 
the end of their pilg imag through the world, and 
hich they could see adowed in the нини of 
his cult (Toynbee 1962, 130). Thetwo frag rentary male 
torses, which occurred in the same layer as the Bacchic 
group. appear to have been posed similarly to the 
group's central figure; and if they are not meant for 
lacchus, as Ralph Merrifield suggests (1977, 382), they 
are almost surely related to him in some fashion. Be that 
as it may, the cultic significance of the major group 
piece is unmistakable: it may even be a clue, again as 
Me ifield d suggests, that the Mithraeum was in its last 
dicated to none other than Bacchus. ^ 
atter hypothesis is quite attractive since il | would 
кы б ши 's elevation from the humble place 
he normally held in Mithraic hierarchy (Vermaseren 


























1963, 113f.) to what was clearly an important position 
Valbrook shrine. At any rate few would dispute 
that, whatever may have gone on in the vicinity of this 
statuette, it must have amounted to far more than i a 
little thrill of religion' for the people 'equented 
























r-faced ани of the god he ding a graf 
luster and accompanied by a aS this à vien 
(Green 1976. 174) had been placed in the 
adult male, presumal yi | 












Sam), one aduit, coffin consists votre we сч st: А n 


rough piece is fundamentally the 
elaborate Great Silver Dish from 
M Il: the theme of the soul's final journey into 
Paradise (берйн 1962, 181). 

№ survey of Bacchic monuments irom Britain. 
he Great Mildenhall Dish. Though to do full justice to 

в subject matier would almost require a separate 



















e piece runs for seven pages (1949, 71-77) —it is 
heless botl ible and fair to speak briefly of its 
N design and meaning. This is so because, as 

ге (1962, 170) shows, the artist who created this 

1 nt piece has imparted a striking themat 

te wealth fal urn and bet I 

Жезит и шуды eq pn 
i Nereids 5 filing the inner frieze and on into the 

агас: presen ed in the outer frieze, the so-called 

- Bl sec » where Bacchus himself is shown 

ss revels It is a design which, to 














d Гневу а Sues eu ots nelle Were 
ii ium for s mere jn. WW tdi My still 





vidual or comm 7), and wh bitor adt wer 
gd exclusively (or even at all) in Bacchus honour, 

' very concern to answer these questions reflects 
t that the dish must have had a religious 
ni fican nee. Together with such monuments as the 
юпіеу Wood and Walbrook sculptures, the 
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jrading, and other mosaic pavements, and 
Iborough coffin, it constitutes оне -— that 
Bacchus in Britain was à Lee to м reckoned with 
this distant province. 
e HAN Дацо E m 









нового ийке ы IMA, we should be 
—— s god —a god whose cult, 
however important in the lives of some, probably meant 
ed Of ойый to the vast majority of Romano- 
Britons. After all, it was one thing for such a cult to 
succeed in a cos mopolitan city like an it — 
another for it to succeed in the 1 ore remote p ла] 
towns, where the Cel heritage ғ ine 
me seung It was one thing for the Жан. 
rietor 96 а — estate, such as 

















farmer, as alae ie enl Sea iia 
ways, to embrace such a cult. д ан и в 
ee cere eee es eee eee as 

| ms marked, you could see what the 
Romans were capable of when they were really up 
against it. What about Bacchus in places like these? 
What was he capable of when ‘really up against it’? For 
answer, we must turn to that majority of hitherto 








unsorted, largely — finds to which reference was 





berba, his Cay hr ham his нга powers h 
travelled to Britain with the Roman army. The most 
obvious (though by no means the only) proof of this 
fact lies in 1 objects of specifically military design, 
adorned with Ba ic subjects it is interesting to note 
that all е dit the possible exceptio а 
phalera(?) found at Sandy (see оон) свату definite 
allusions to Bacchus’ — me» Thes, for 


"Icester КГ, ай-йа адебинин in silo 
атана clutches in his other 
hand an Indian parrot, its wings folded in submission to 
suggest the god's conquest. of India (ny ne 


























"aerleon (Lee 1849, 79), and by 
zin piece of a mosaic pavement from the 
fortress baths (Boon 1972, othe on which 
the tip of a thyrsolonchus, Le. a spear disguised a 
Bacchic wand, adorns one comer. i 
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may have been the precise ration LN TE 1 | 
adventures to those of the Roman army, it is apparent aotit кааш: incorporating L t 
he Was Sometimes viewed h hy sc { 1 Ts in — me a kind ее. еч ne seals (again to protect MNA ог cd am 
of military patron or model, and honoured acc rms (Henig 1978, nos. 378, 379, 382). Meam 

ingly. 
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ry | Mili uod ET UMP T i , a illy | F к. 
و و‎ ead » Rete sian Byes 
she-wolf alga 1977, ^ na. n = on dae 
















among finds from mltary outposts in bun k 
Gener: cog made on a sail scale, from affordabl 





‘rustic weld tom which Rome inm i her пц 
(1943, 175). Elsew ere on the British f ontier. Bacchus 
was invoked in a role in which we have already эсеп 
him: as guardian of the dead, the one who would | 

Burden dike the esse asi to age ea 
a po A grave stele erected just outside 

















container, Med M A Wier DAD ау! ^ar 
(Webster 1973), takes the form of a bust of the adult 
Bacchus wearing leaves in his hair and a sipped vinta | vund whose functional 

rment, probably a nebris. Incense-containers | type simon сн identifies it as a tomb furnishi 
wpe. many of them portraying recognizably Bacchic (Richmond 1946)? to a carved ivory plaque from 
ии Бест, have been found throughe : Roman Caerleon (one of the few true luxury goods in the class) 





















| t appears to have been a burial 
(Boon 1972, 7, 106-107). In its pleasing design of a 
| о У enad and putto who half walk, half dance with the» 











the British frontier, so too did his divine clates. 
‘onsider the testimony of a quartet of bearded dens 
gods carved in gritstone, from the fort at Bar Hill: their 
duty, to judge from the context in which they appeared oul ' hereafter. 

(MacDonald & Park 1906 86), seems to have been to Fi меч ош те | pem. Г the cult's. ees in 
watch over one of the buildings at the fort. e it | ilitary . thos 
often assumed (e.g. Toynbee 1964, 107) that they 
parallel in in Silenus witness the portly bodies ofthe three 



















bahd on them. Besides des alien arse E 
from € erleon, military sites have yielded a number of 


intaglio from the fort at Ham Hil, Somerset with the 















made by two of these figures, is no doubt to be read as 
apotropaic—a kind of obscene curse, | | 
potential thieves or vandals. Altt 
is cot typical for Silenus, the implied idea of er ги vo 
Bacchus’ old guardian with material goods makes 

| specially if we assume (as we pro ibl may) that EA 
one of the onan ini sture-at the fort was wine. "Elsewhere — sym ibolism 1 of the mask- emblem of contr: dictio on and 
in the military zone, individuals sought a more personal iioi s ahead Yes we Bd: ш а 





vignettes Al of deere 
im е prisa decide temer 


isolated masks or dramati 


















ivory plague carved to represent a 1 tragic twi "ted at 


Backworth, in a votive cache offered to the Celtic 
Matres, a finger-ring with the device of a masked actor 
holding an extinguished torch (Henig 1978, no. 523). 
Finally the cantharus, symbol of refreshment in both 
his world and the nex, circulated quite frely оп 
objec military zones. Like many of the 

















ry of small obj cts, pner it did: isa of gold 
and silver finger-rings, from ane Collen, Wat- 
TETO "hi holr rbridge (Fig. 3), ill- 


Miket 1984, 325, no. 7304)! 10 
As one surveys the abundant and varied evidence for 
' popularity in frontier Britain, an inevitable 
question arises. How much of this material merely 
“ts interest on the part of the invaders, and how 
ach i represents the local populace? The readiness with 
h "cognize and interpret virtually all of 
bove!! ee cere oe 
1 traditions: + bat to waai extent 











women? Certainly, some e of the Bacchic iieri fron 
the frontier can be classified as the propert 
Romano- Britons: cnptciaBy in thé cade of objects Sound 
in civilian contexts n; ча © those аныл Lo e 











of de > jewellery) But since distinctions like ee are 
often difficult to draw, we shall need to look elsewhe 
in Britain to see just how deeply the Bacchic cult may 
have penetrated and influenced local belief. 

With this in mind, let us now move on to a different 
secca one anuo eroi perde 

lleagues fared in the heart of the civil zone of 
Britannia. Here, admittedly, we shall encounter some 
'oblems Net the dee a а жим Me ttem 

















that penal бан ut бн province w were s attracted to 
the new cult, and not infrequently became involve 

with it. On the other | | ogical recor 

has yet to reveal a definite pattern for their interest 1 and 
involvement, a fact which may as well be admitted at 
the outset. Did the cult of Bacchus, we may ask, appea 
to urban dwellers in Britannia? The answer afforded by 
the finds is a maddening, ‘sometimes yes, sometim 

no,” Did Bacchus win a following among villagers d 
small farmers (as well as estate owners) in the province? 
и greg varies from a definite ‘yes’ to an 
. But if we put aside the quest for a 
onsisten emm of Bacchic sentiment, which may or 
may not have existed, we can none heles: learn much 
from a study of the individu of evidence. Ir 
their sheer variety of content pa functional n in 
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Fig.3 Gold — from | Corbridg horo: 
Museum of Antiquities, The University, Newcaiile upon 
Tyne. 





their distribution from context to context, site to site, as 
well as in their total number, these documents can make 
a significant contribution to our overall — of 
the Bacchic cult as practised in Britain ... and perhaps 
elsewhere as well. | 
Let us turn our attention first to those which re-create 
familiar themes. Like northern and western Britain, the 
civilian zone has yielded a good number of Bacchic 
eg of purely classical type; a survey of sites s from 
known even in the most remote, thinly feme and 
(from a Roman point of view) backward areas of the 
province. Two examples in bronze, one an rvy-wreathed 
bust of Bacchus himself, from Thaxted (Green 1976, 
211), the other a figurine of a kneeling Satyr with vine- 
stalk belt and crown, from Holme-on-Spalding 
Moor,'^ are instructive—coming as they do from 























settlements which were not only small and modest, but 
many miles distant from cach т Furthermore, 






types. Consider: one of the وکین‎ 
موو ری اھا رووا ی لے‎ ebris-clad t 
of Bacchus: from the fact that it was found at Silcheste 
а town with a well attested bronze-working industry. 
we may easily suppose that it is a product of that 
industry (Green 1976, 196; Boon 1974, 272). Likewise 
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ildenhal Dish that she could easily have 
stepped, or rather floated, out of their midst; yet 
wheress their plaos of origin in utili unknown, hers i 
араатан ронед 














$37) as a gratige from the village at Sandy. Nhi 
the subject portrayed on this dise is meant for Bacchus 
himself, with the somewhat unusual feature of wings, or 
whether itis Medusa without her snakes ibid), in either 

rounding pweesth i is both scher "— of 















cantharus appears, too: a at t Great Chesterford i in silver 
(Marshall 1997, 


im ۳ bronze (Walton Is 1949-51, 492. 











On the other hand, the record : that there were 
not a few occasions when Bacchus did change, 0 or at any 
rate acquired new associations, as he entered the 

oman Britain. To begin with, there i 





major towns in the provi (ef Wacher I 1974, , 229, 





Flitwick (Beds). ‘Here a veu ve eclay 
figurines (Jenkins 1977, 316) included a dea uiris. a 
umber of Venuses of the Gaulish type, an unidentified 
male deity, and— placed literally side-by-side wate ee | 











Bri tain inchude a lead sitque э with ps hone е of a 
dancing Satyr, from the temple of Nodens at Lydney 
Wheeler & Wheeler 1932, 87), ала а | good handful of 
the iut gts with Bacchic themes, including two from 
Ruxox Farm and others from the shrines at Harlow, 
Kirmington, Farley Heath, Lamyatt Beacon, and Bath 
D nos. 192, ШАШ 126, 133, 156, 160, 343, 
Appen i METRE ы While i 






























Indeed M Bud Br ME QA il have been à 
close one, » with Bacci joining: deities b both native and 
site, we find him porwenyed in full view, standieg, 
DU ри оне a wine-vessel in the 
'ouring out refreshment for a thirsty panther 
(Cunliffe & Fulford 1982, 9, no. 29). Other ene on 
the s altar included Hercules Bibax and perhaps 




















oddess or ной with córimcopia; dione in the 
act ol pouring a ibatiodk The altar stood directly before 
the "aps of Sulis Minerva, the presiding deity al the 
,and so - hne — a focal point for sacrifices 
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possibility that visiters to Bath also worshipped 
mixepestation of a carved limestone relief found in the 
Cross Bath; it may have come from à well-head or 
perhaps from a second altar (ibid., 6, no. 3). In the past, 
this block has generally been interpreted as a 
monument to Aesculapius, whose stock emblems, a 
dog, à tree, and a tripod entwined with snakes, do 
appear on the reverse and side panels. Nonetheless, the 
subject of the main relief is at least strongly reminiscent 
of Bacchus' rescue of Ariadne: a standing figure, nude 
and apparently male, reaches out to a reclining, half- 
draped one, almost certainly a female. An ordinary 
tripod, the common attribute of Aesculapius, Apollo 
and Bacchus, appears in the background of the scene; 
and beside it is a diminutive beast whose outlines 
suggest a feline. It is tempting to wonder if Bacchus and 
Aesculapius were not venerated together on this 
monument, perhaps because there was felt to he some 
link between the power to heal the body (as shared by 
Sulis Minerva and Aesculapius) and Bacchus' power to 
resurrect the soul. "® 

An unusual link, yes. An unlikely one, perhaps. But il 
is after all doubtful that Bacchus could have entered the 
Romano-Celtic shrines without being noanean t to 

some degree—even if there were no corresponding 
н in his own iconography. Besides, elo whee: i in 
the province, we may look to find conclusive proof that 
the Celts transformed Bacchus, assigning strange new 
roles to and his colleagues, and (no doubt) 
investing the symbols of his cult with entirely new 
neaning. This ‘interpretatio celtica' of an already 
кз religion i is without doubt the most interesting 
chapter of its history in Britain; and time may well show 
it to be the most significant chapter as well. 

For a dramatic first illustration, we may turn to 
Roman Cirencester. Here, as has been convincingly 
shown by E. J. Phillips (1976), Bacchic figures were 
selected to all four faces of a large and 
spectacular Corinthian capital, carved from local 
limestone. The character illustrated on one face can 
only be Bacchus himself, drunk once again, as can be 
inferred from the classic position of the arm over the 














head, semi-draped, holding a thyrsus and cup. and 


crowned with grapes. He is flanked, so to speak, by two 
trusty companions; a Maenad with tympanum and ivy- 


` €rown and Silenus, supporting himself with a gnarled 


stick and holding up a rhyton from which he prepares 
to drink. Finally, on the face opposite the one on which 
Bacchus appears, we find none other than his old 
enemy, Lycurgus: wild-eyed, dishevelled, gripping a 
fruited vine in one hand, the double-axe in the other 


- (Fig. 5). Ironically, though the Bacchic character of 


mized at the time of its 
most twentieth-century 





this Monument was 


discovery (Anon, 1838), 


scholars have denied it on the grounds that Bacchus 


was not an important figure in Britain(!). They have 
assumed imstead (e.g. Haverfield 1917-18, 191-192; 





Fig. 5 Limestone capital from Cirencester; Face with 
view of Lycurgus. Photo: Corinium Museum. 


Toynbee 1964, 145; Ross 1967, 36, 196, 228) that the 
figures must represent either Celtic deities or Celticized 
Seasons, unparalleled elsewhere. In reaffirming the 
Bacchic nature of the Cirencester piece, Phillips has 
forced us to confront anew two difficult issues: first, 
what kind of monument the capital came from; and 
second, what the rationale was for decorating it in this 
manner. If we assume that it was made to honour 
Bacchus, and Bacchus alone, then we must wonder at 
the equal prominence given to his arch-enemy; it is 
almost as though Lycurgus’ villainy had been forgotten 
or his part in the story changed. If, on the other hand, 
we accept (as seems likely on the grounds of form and 
style) that the capital comes from a Jupiter-Giant 
column, then we have the equally troublesome burden 
of explaining why the Bacchic thiasos would have been 
shown in such a context. 

The latter problem is raised a second time at the town 
of Wroxeter. Here we are confronted by two fragments 
of sandstone column-shaft(s), each with prominent 
Bacchic decoration. The better-preserved piece (Fox 
1897, 169-170) has a standing full-length figure of 
Bacchus carved within a sunken niche; like his 
counterpart on the Bath altar-block, he holds a thyrsus 
in one hand and with the other feeds wine to a 
crouching panther. The remaining surface of the shaft 
is covered with a pattern of overlapping scales, a feature 
typical of Jupiter-Giant columns. The second Wroxeter 
fragment (ibid.), perhaps from the same monument, 
depicts Cupid in a niche, kneeling upon à basket into 
which he ts dropping grapes; here again, scales adorn 
the rest of the surface. So it would appear that at 
Wroxeter, and perhaps also at Cirencester, local artists 
may have juxtaposed Bacchus and company with their 
own peculiar version of Jupiter as a mighty Rider-God 
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who trod chthonic monsters underfoot (cf. Hertlein 
1910; Bauchhenss & Noelke 1981). Just why they 
should have done this is another, more perplexing 
matter. It might be that the serene figures of Bacchus 
and Cupid, as seen on the Wroxeter example(s), were 
sup nosed to belit the arterm ath of Jupiter 5 
victory: peace, prosperity and happiness. On the other 
hand, àt Cirencester, assuming that the capital found 
there is indeed from a Jupiter-Giant column, Bacchus 
might have been viewed more as an ally of Jupiter, with 
his defeat of Lycurgus possibly seen as an episode in the 
larger divine triumph. Whatever the details, there is at 
any rate strong reason to suspect that Bacchus and his 
cull underwent a fundamental change at both sites. а 
change that helped them to retain their centuries-olkc 
power and vitality in a wholly new setting. 

Still other British finds reflect an interpretatio celtica 
of the cult that we cannot begin to analyse: we may only 
ote that it happened. Consider the evidence of a 
painted clay head from the village at Irchester (Green 
1976, 181), which judged by its form is almost certainly 
part of a face-flagon, a type of vessel peculiar to the 
Celtic-speaking provinces. While it is generally agreed 
- hene flagons must have served some ritual 
purpose, as they turn up most commonly in shrines and 
graves, the details of that purpose remain obscure; this 
is largely because their typical subjects (not to mention 
the atypical ones) have yet to be securely identified (cf. 
Ross 1967, 105; Gireen 1976, 47), Accordingly. we have 
no way of knowing which local god or concept was here 
conflated with Bacchus, nor why the resulting ivy- 
crowned image may have been deemed appropriate to 
adorn a face-flagon. Equally puzzling is the case of a 
jasper intaglio from the River Tas, at Caistor St. 
Edmund. Here a combination device, featuring Silenus’ 
head, an elephant's trunk and tusks, and a palm 
branch—all stock motifs in Bacchic —— 
together with an unidentified male head, is juxtaposed 
with the letters CEN: evidently part of the tribal name, 
Iceni (Ross & Frere 1972; Henig 1978, no. 380). How, 
when or why such a device could have been adopted as 
the emblem of a British tribe is al present an 
unanswerable question; we may console ourselves 
perhaps with the thought that the gem’s Icenian owner 
may have understood it little better than we. 

Even the Bacchic feline seems to have acquired some 
new and rather mysterious associations in provincial 
Britain, At London an unnamed local deity may well 
have been the recipient of an enamelled bronze plaque 
(Henry 1933, 11, 114) bearing a unique mixture of 

esigns: felines flanking canthari, that emblem so 
populari in Bacchic art; and colourful abstract patterns, 
of a type dear to the Celts (Fig. 6). The plaque was 
found im the River Thames, à fact which may or may 
be accidental; one is tempted to link it to the well- 
known Celtic practice of casting votive objects into 
water. It is particularly curious to think that even in 
London, where one might suppose Bacchic ideas hac 










































































ondon. Phota: Trustees of the British Museum. 





the least occasion to merge with native ones, they 
nonetheless did so. At Thetford, too, the feline 
apparently was selected to serve a new divine master; 
this can be inferred from one of the silver spoons in the 
hoard (Johns & Potter 1983, no. 66). While a panther 
bounds across the field of the bowl, an inscription on 
the spoon's handle invokes Faunus/Pan, himself an old 
companion of Bacchus, but one who was drastically re- 
interpreted at this site (fhid., passim, and Johns, this 
volume). At the same tome as the Bacchic feline changed 

asters, did its underlying significance change too" 
Very likely; but once again we have moved into the 
realm of rhetorical questions. Yet even as questions like 
these perplex us, the fact that we are now able to ask 
them ts surely a reflection of progress. For by merely 
recognizing that the Celts had tailored Bacchic ideas to 
fit their own religious beliefs, we have significantly 
enlarged our focus on who was involved with the 
Bacchic cult to begin with. Not only were many of these 
people clearly serious about Bacchus, but they 
responded to him many miles, if not worlds apart, from 
his traditional homeland. 

How the Bacchic cult first arrived in Britain is 
scarcely a problem. Military sites account for some 
forty per cent of relevant finds, including what are 
doubtless the earliest; if we add to these the finds from 
čivil sites which had military origins (including 
Cirencester, Wroxeter, and perhaps Bath), the 
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there ‘san anion that the Graeco | 
vei a gid of manifold appeal; and we have soon that he 
often succeeded. « on his own merits, playing the full 
is traditional roles, in his newly adopted land 
of Bri addition, it is tempting to suppose that his 
igo way have had something а соттоп with 
Ары! to tamm ita o dail бегий e the course of 
Hs oterpresatia seftica In Ue genvinos. But unluc 
r present шенбе «f Сый» ойга бото ен 
permit us to carry the quest for that элей very 
` far. It is absurd, for instance, to make Sucellus with the 
beer-keg any more than a remote cousin of Bacchus (if 
—H— югпей deity, Cernunnos, is, at 
y comp: unus/Pan or to the Satyrs 





























nS ida the reader is referred 
to my book for a full descriptive catalogue of the finds and for 
more detailed analysis of the issues which they rase. 

2. A useful commentary on ‘das Dionysische’ is contained in 
Непгіс (1979, 1 6). 

3, Even Bruhl (1953, 212, 240-248) makes short work of the 
Bacchic cult in the north-western provinces with no reference 
whatever to the cult in Britain. See further the limited treatment 
und somewhat dispara views of the cult in. Duval (1957, 
99-100) and Thevenot (1968, 132). 

4. My emphasis. The pavements from Stonesfield and Thruxton 

(Smith 1977, 109, nos. 9-10; cf. Levine 19768) featured central 

medallions similar to the London example, while that at Pitney 

(Smith 1977, 151, no. 142) had a central octagon with a figure of 

Bacchus seated, holding thyrsus and cup. The theme of the 

pavement at Chedworth (which may, incidentally, have been a 

public rather than a private | —see below, note 15) was 

Bacchus’ thiasos: the god himself ıs thought to have appeared in 

ИС СО EE ee m 

peric | P3O0, 292-293). 

Brie ia Chrimien, Lepicitus, aon Palaser (1977.2 22-23), That 

Bacchus’ image was acceptable as a symbol even fo early 

Christians (his appearance in the Frampton pavement. Smith 

1977, 149, no. 136, and Black, this volume, is highly suggestive) is 

in my view a tribute to his amazing adaptability and well-nigh 

universal appeal. See Henig (this volume) far alternative view. 

b. Most recently, Keppie and Arnold (1984, 37, nos. 97- 100) have 
reaffirmed the Bacchic character of the Bar Hill sculptures. 

7. Note the appearance of Silenus on a bronze lock-plate from 
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of the Bacchic cortege; and the veneration of sever 
head арча чанад to be compared to- 


Failing in these and in other at nd cm m 
we are lef to imagine who or what the Celts of Briain 
eo see RS 














iium t vin lis. Indeed, it might 
be objected (recalling the rhetoric with which this paper 
opened) that the classical Bacchus. is still —Ó 








eis we ding ойле, кайа wl 
d to dae thew linda, alana aah Bacchic material 
from the rest of the Graeco-Roman world. Through 
them we are sure to arrive, itle by litle, at a deeper an 











Bavai (Faider-Feytmans 1957, 97, no. 213)—very likely a 
Е. To be published in the. м 


Holmes. 
. Tufi (1983, 73) however, disagrees. 
| | "gant verson of the better known jel 











(RCHM, Roman York 143) and (in the civil 

zone) Silchester and Fishbourne (Lawson 1975, 258, no. 66; 

unliffe 197], 150, no. 12). The rings are published by Boon 
(1973, 18, no. 2). Potter (1979, 205), and Charlesworth (1961. 16 
and 3| no. 95), respectively. Also cf. Hemg 1977, 355. 

It. It is true that religious syncretism is implied by the context of the 
Backworth ring; it may be inferred also from the design of a 
Bacchic face-flagon (7) found at Chester (Green 1978, 53). 
Elsewhere on the frontier, however, it is all bul impossible to 
trace, 

12. Hull, Museum of Transport and A 
684.1980. 

13, The Cambridge gem has been published twice by Henig (1977, 
361 pl. 15.6d and 1978, Appendix no. 99) —reproduced here as 
Fig. 3. Other gems are catalogued by Henig (ihid.. passim). 

14. Jenkins (1977, 196) reconstructs the statuetie by comparison 
with a complete example from Bingerbrüc 

15. Perhaps to be added to this list is the fragment of the so-called 
amem «€ Dus. Ben She Cul Gi 1983, for 























Welssnar (1984) ia corruct is re-4atenpecting the "Vile thors as ths 
pilgrims” hostel of a large healing spa. The Chedworth mosaic, ав 
noted earlier in this paper. has long been farnous, albeit only as 
the presumed property of a single family, if Webster i5 right, then 
the pavement 's design is perhaps even more significant than has 
э бл. Жаы атай нй тн, Жл. 21) 
has also been found at Chedwor 
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Christian and Pagan hopes of salvation 
in Romano-British mosaics 


E. W. BI: 








ms Seitan. Me ag 





а ай мы ы pagea f тийе rpet: 
(Brusin & Zovatto 1957, 67, De e ae 








| оло chara Across the cast ead of the basilica lay 
a vast seascape filled with marine creatures, in the itor | а: 
midst of which are four boats with fishermen-putti; in — r ig the гопсері of a } voyage | to an island 









MF BOR ARRA Sone aa 
E of Jonah is an allegory of death. 








(Brusin & Zowatto 1957, 89, Fig. 37), for the ovilia dei and i in many scenes where a ап û bd gorical e ion 
| passed all such pecora inertia. The central figure would be possi ш as the Cupid on a do hin 
of the mosaic in the nave immediately west of the sea- from Fishbourne—one is not. on хі to look for 
scape was the Eucharistic Victory—a personification o mea ing i in what may have been simply mtended 
dou Е n ori а. yan a decoration. Let us begin then, in Britain, 

with the Christian pavement from Hinton St. Mary 
(Neal 1981, pl. 61). The pla ng of the bust of Christ 
centrall in the larger area of floor r leaves no doubt that 
the pavement is n. Professor Toynbee (1963) 
ntatively Манай з Канн Ie V ت‎ di 
re ee Or eee ase 
































AS has been pointed out ce by | Dorige 
but is ie soils fori tsa idherenc 






sto d ulis was анай into a deer and 
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not cite any evidence earlier t , val 
period (Eriksen 1980, 45). i neni of the Actaeon- 
dier ou. Qr "hum St. Бигу риши with Cuin 
imn. or recond е, лунегсійеа of Christian and 
pagan literature. 

If we turn to the representational evi ted by 
Eriksen (1980, 46), both on the third century y African 
lead vessel and on the fourth or fifth century 
from Skhira, a pair of deer is shown drinking the wel CTs 
poration. We Dawe sirandy nosed a deer aad antelope 
accompanying the Good Shepherd at Aquileia and 
there can be mo doubt that these and the African 
examples represent Christians rather than Christ 
Himself, The deer pursned by hownduen the lend vesan 
and the r mosai wita hae sanit scene Erom the basilicas of 
Cresconius at Djemila should then also represe 
Christians | rather than Christ. Although it would be 
foolish to deny that Christians would wish, or be 
'bligec own "ru fortitude when tested to 









































Bu vete Steer Mo бин рышы ta Benth Abies 
and on the Hinton St. Mary mosaic in Britain primarily 
the followers of Christ, and the hounds as the 
perhaps the sins which lie in wait for them 









birth of Bacchus (Smith 1969, 91-2, Fig 3 3) has been 
| eted by Stupperich (1980, 291-2) as the rescue 
of Ariadne by Bacchus. Shown atthe corners of the 
) : figure M A 
jrawing are two hunt scenes, a ies 

pursuing a stag and another pursuing a hare. The 
inclusion et tom makes little sense unless they have : а 
meaning: that is; — for the suffering 















owner, rather the opposite The hare in the centr 
roundel of a unique mosaic from Cirencester 
ct i ee See a conjunction with the 








tation of the human soul by an animal. The mid fourth 
ury date would allow it to be a Christian 

ical hare is found on the tombstone 

ds (AB 1618), ма 








an almost ide 
Anicius Ingenuus from Housestez 
Magan ancestry seems likely. A frieze on a tombs one 
from Savaria in Pannonia shows first a hare pursued 





















a hound, then the hound « devouring i 
1974, pl. 11b). Professor Toynbee (1964 
‘hounds pursuing stags (as Death pursues | ү о 
two stones from Chester (Wright & Richmond б 
nos. 142 and 142a), and similar scer om fune 
monuments have been found near Bath I 
Fulford 1982, Nos. 49 and 140). 
monuments scem a more likely pc yw the 
ur m | 

















"on Albans vhich shows a lion carrying a s 
headini ns (Fere = —— xvin 








Lullingstone, a villa where Christianity was imr. 
practised, Huskinson (1974, 73-8) минейин 

of the pagan hero with Christ. She preferrec ынал 
se retaining a general si gnifi ance, als : ; 






the eun ee This perhaps fc followed f 
acceptance of Brandenburg's view of the Frampton 
mosaic as a virtually discrete series of one Christian and 
ws pa good Teck quem md cnn 
(Huskinson 1974, 76—7 with references). We shall see 
t the choice and disposition of motifs in the 
Frampton mosaic conveys a very detailed and s; 
Christian mengs, and Huskinson (1974, 77) did in fact 
— to reservations in the case of the Hinton и. — 










llerophon in the act н өг даўна the Chimaera might | 
ntended to recall the circumstances of this | 

ictor: identification may be not with Christ 
with @ Christian who has been saved, one who has 
stened to the message of salvation represented by the 
fizures of Christ Himself and the sequen. 
signifi MM. nm n n € because 











aspired to ride the winged Pegasus to the dwellings of 
the gods. The Christian Bellerophon at Hinton SL. 
Mary had found an infallible way to salva 

This significance for Belle era ۴ hon is in t 












and the message Macte Reemi ve similar. Above 
all this removes the awkwardness of two represe 
tations « Christ, one allegorized and one not. 
It was noted above that there has been an attempt to 
ج‎ the Christiar significance of the Chi-Rho in 
the Frampton mosaic (Fig. 1). Huskinson (1974, 77) 
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Fig. | Mosaic at Frampton, Dors.. from Lysons 1873, 
IIT, pi. I. 


states; ‘Although most of (the Frampton motifs) occur 
in other unequivocally Christian contexts, they do so 
individually and cannot justify an explicit interpretatio 
christiana for the pavement as a whole’. However, if an 
explicit unitary meaning can be proposed for the floor 
this seems far and away preferable to regarding it as a 
virtually random juxtaposition of motifs, As we shall 
see, the meaning of the floor, while Christian, i$ similar 
to that of pagan mosaics. 

Two rooms were linked through a wide opening, as at 
Hinton St. Mary, bul at Frampton an apse opened off 
the southern side of the larger western room (Lysons 
1813, part III. pl. I). The focal point of the mosaic 
flooring the apse was occupied by a cantharus. In line 
with this at the base of the apse was the Christian Chi- 
Rho. Adjoining, indeed facing, the Christogram in the 
main area of the room was the head of a sea-god flanked 
һу ап inscription. lconographically the sea-god is 
Oceanus, but the inscription identifies him as Neptune. 
In line with the cantharus, Christogram and Neptune, 





in the centre of the floor was a roundel containing 
Bellerophon slaying the Chimaera. Issuing from 
Neptune and surrounding the rectangular area of the 
room was a narrow hand of dolphins interrrupted on 
the eastern side by birds and a figure of Cupid identified 
by another, incomplete, inscription. Two square panels 
which survived from an original four showed pairs of 
mythological lovers and at least one of four semi- 
circular panels showed marine creatures. The central 
roundel in the eastern room seems to have shown 
Dionysus on a leopard, and this, Cupid, and 
Bellerophon form a second axis of major figures. The 
side panels showed a man pursuing a deer and another 
creature (or perhaps a pair of deer) and a man facing the 
attack of a leopard. 

In the western room the inscription (see translation 
in Henig, this volume) tells us that here is the head of 
Neptune to whom fell the kingdom (of the sea) agitated 
by the winds and whose blue brow is flanked by two 
dolphins. The significance of these words ts uncertain, 
but it seems worth calling attention to the passage in 
Vergil's Aeneid (1. 124-7), where Neptune surfaces to 
find a storm caused by the winds Aeolus has let loose to 
wreck Aeneas’ fleet; 


Interea magno misceri murmure pontum 
emissamque hiemem sensit Neptunus et imus 
stagna refusa vadis, graviter commotus, et alto 
prospiciens summa placidum caput extulit unda. 


There are no close verbal echoes, though mobile and 
commotus and vertex and caput could be suggestive of 
some degree of reminiscence. The couplet on the 
Lullingstone floor (Meates 1979, 77 and frontispiece) 





at ual еа 





figures symbolize i ibat i ا‎ 





f humar 1 hontessen echo this, Both fishes and 
birds, creatures of the sea and air, are shown as 
attendants on Cupid, ond tha fone! plating af Gicgodiat 
love in relation to both rooms shows that his power was 
also greater than that of Dionysus. But this superiority 
Of sexual desire is at once rejected, for the central 
— ——— Bellerophon and the 








site Endymion, li like Achilles and Hylas, suffered at as 
the common fate of mortals. Bellerop эго 
himself superior to the carth, the sea, and tl 
the temptations of Cupid. The Christo nd ti 
chalice in the apse stand apart, dw soure of his 
salvation in the world — and moral danger. 
floors can hardly have belong аа ын iet chapels 
Ise-churche: within the mansions of wealthy land- 
her the Good Shepherd nor Jonah, that 
















owners. Yet neither nar any other figural scene derived 
pan ine Ste a ava anh Gi ta The explicitly 
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Pagan Mosaics 
At Brading three rooms (3, 6 and 12) contained figured 
mosaics or panels md a Hilton Price 1881, plan 





du рой end of A on ind d communicated with 


its western division through a wide opening. Room 6, a 
wide gallery fronting rooms 2, 5, 7 and 9, linked 3 and 














2. The Orpheus panel in the gallery was not c 
t led the visitor through to room 7 in the d 
range behind, for it was not placed centrally in relati o 
entered from the passage (5) opening off the galler 
rather than directly from the gallery itself. It seca Û 








an daborsiety-oored » series of rooms, рет behind a 
much more modest dwelling. Dy Henig (1994, 219-20) 
has suggested that it may have been nore expedien for 
pagans in fourth century Britain to endow p 
rooms for ——— in their homes 
the risk of « confiscations. : The contrast riri, 
mosaics In com 6 and 12, MEN essel 















ашп. vilis, | 
"he panel with Orpheus and ihe seasons in room 6 








Price & Hilton Prie 1881, 








Не тау simply bins ب‎ a propitio nu 
welcoming the visitor, but the authority of Orpheus was 
claimed for all sorts of systems of belief (West € 
2-3) and this role for him would fit the character of the 
other mosaics at Brading. That in room 3 is discusse 
by Dr Henig i in his contribution to this volume. This 
writer will confine his attention to room 12. 

The floor of the eastern division of room 12 was well- 
mm and showed | at one ony і a marine thiasos 


















central Medusa head ne completed the four Winds 
and — AES scenes. — te 297) 





but i it is pat rene and Em 
tribu: ive. Dr M Eg чаа у 





i mal rhaps D. nh пе). This эш the main 
ирди en бы has dus ih on of a tone, 
rather than on the divinity who is involved - De Ling 
(1981, 293) saw that the fourth, partly-damaged : 








does not belong with the others ina display vofe | xis des 





from the major mystery-cults. However, the presence of 














: room were i baris of = iie Scasons. A A peacock, 
fruit, and cantharus eene | Масей 








igure of $ a similar 
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e аА ачаа 


vi victorin dace: shown frontally in hischa ariot an 
holding a wreath and a palm branch. 7 
оз re сеци were тюмен showing 1 he Four 














cop M ге? Ling (1983, 18-19) ме мн ы it 
the chasioteer may be meant to recall the sun-gox 
the image of the circus ; | 











The seasons would fit well A image, | rer 
Ling is unable to relate it satisfactorily to the four 
раза with эз or to he — nu if а 





| mhrace ыны . We bin aut Hosen 
and birds (with frat and cantari) on — т 








Бебі (1982, 1 84 5 апа рі. 9, Fig. 24) has 
imila meaning for the charioteer on a 








гое ا‎ tes troved. 
us to be more specific. Howeve 
Pm M igure of 















Vias aud ali dise didis datar ded ee Th 
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He miden und as n which is complete link ebd 1he 
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Dionysiac salvation. 








оша өт ciy val momie i 





> mosaic from Conmmbriga. At Rudston the 
aran pay aera, ege “ey M 
Dionysiac salvation. 

To the west of room 2, room 
geometric mosaic and may have served as an ante-room 
to it. A heated room to the east was only parti ' 
excavated and it is not known how much further the 
building extended tn this direction. The room may have 
been an adjunct to rooms | and и or Jed miy have 
been at the west end of a larger domestic ming a 





.l was paved with a 


























The — of an inner and outer n. as м 





Ti анайда ймы inser soemina vind 
desig. = hub. of the wheel is — bya figure 
Toynbee (1981, 2-3) has shown that this is not a 

>. us x г 1 кеи бм 











Wales ad. | Phillips ( (I981, 9-12) have related ihe 

motifs of the mosaic to a cult in which Zagreus- 

марно о0о the они deity Their exegesis carries 

nvict ion because it can invest all the elements of the 

oor witha significance and meaning The only clement 
heir nal c 











олшеп Minerva looks on (Rainey 1973, т 2А; 


M D M umo m 


each side of the floor The mosaic from East Coker with 


мр ШЫ эр lpr cp Tope ы, 
of the myth. The scene found on lombrione and 








(Lysons 1817a. pls. vin and o. 

(Fig. 2 from. Lysons. 1817a, А m is ener ally 

Venus, né and Diane (Johnson 1982. in The 

problem is that there is no unambiguous attribute or 
ой, ike is the Chi-Rho behind the bend «9и pum 














abundance. I is also E s peacocks 


ling and the long-tailed birds at Rudston had an 





dui ad dom Cupids i a simoner, for the 
Cupid-putto is only one aspect of a figure, ubiquitoi us 
Roman art, who has many roles (Stuveras 1969) Thus 


comrade dusk to onim the helmet on the secutor's 
head and with the umpire leading back thes larius; (iv) 
es retiarius has fallen wounded and the secutor is 
bout to strike the final blow—no umpire 15 present. 
This is highly symbolic and shows the dangers of life. 
some of which we survive, but which sooner or later 
prove fatal. The Bacchant putti signify our hope of 
нама ай dete. Kavita won tes Vane af 0s radis 
The general theme of the foor is apparent: the 
Str ruggle Of this ife and the joys of the afterlife. 1 It is 




















нан ürvivec od it anny heve shove 
the figure who held out the promise of eternal 
happiness. This figure and that of the goddess would 
then have formed a pair, linked by their focal positions 
m - design. This recalls the pair of Christ a 
llerophon ot Hinton Bt Mary. In view eda 
е но ttribute cate a particular goddess at 
Bignor, Iam emboldened to deni the nimbo pu 
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Fig. 2 Mosaic at Bignor, West Sussex, from Lysons 1817a, pl. XVI. 
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Fig. 3 Mosaic from Withington, Glos., from Lysons 1817b, pl. 
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| ith 1969, 88-90). More rec 
uskinson (1974, 69-73) and Sister Charles 
(эв, 37-63) have [ressec р ў "21 t opra 








реа = exprs sa such a m 





ting 10 w what Dr Smith (1984, 366-9) has now 
Orpheus School, active c. 300-320. 


obe: of ае s s goiti 1817b, pl. 


XVIIL Smith р, р. HT). The animals i in the circular 
zone around Orpheus are alternately prey and hunter, 
bound by Orpheus' music, but rather pursued and 
———— 














Dionysus and о! for pagans (Dunbabin 1978 
9: Toynbee "A € The two panels cannot be 
7 à Christian rather than à pagan 








оог puron S by thec carnivores, | 

nt allegory ds also pagan. The v riet, 0) гої 
سا‎ not d. in phere ‘Christian uineas 
like Hinton St. Mary. but all of them (and gryphons as 
| MM M е О оа аи ВЕ 
dating to the third century (Painter 1977, 13 and pls. 15 
and 20). On the flange of each bowl there are four scenes 
the scenes show animals peacefully grazing. The two 
а Ин ч ба et ee ЧӨН 
turned inwards towards them, show carnivore: 
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ee ee Sone oe eae es ИЛИ МИН Б 

| Idenha ET such ‘modes were not 
оо онн Ог ا‎ dak Medhi 
that similar friezes of animals are found just below the 
rims of bronze buckets of Hemmoor type (Willers 1901, 
Ta eee аа алану Из 











iroughout л апуу a wide variety of poems and 
оон" ече telle c ia palo of Hkc gode. fnt 
there was no unified Orphic religion. . This means that in 
dealing with a monument iin e Мр mosaic 
b earance 
of Oi eus, fi г ће ғеј esent: 





















аен, майга bia Dy do Жа айну АР, 
vid y used in literary and philosophical study. As 
it can be reconstructed (West 1983, 70-5) the 





taten by the Titans but his heart was saved. A new 
ysus was created from thii heart and Zeus 
رنف‎ the Titans with a thunderbolt, The smoke 
from their destruction gave rise to the present race of 
mortals. The souls of men are immortal but they must 
inha ita فا‎ a animal and | man bodies. After each 
итап incarnation the soul is judged and detained 
e TEAM OP m SEHE NM. UP 
rifice: es and rites which are revealed with the help of 


























Mon w haus даланы был: panels were 
laid later in the fourth century by the same workshop 
that was responsible for the Christian floors at Hinton 
SL. иу and ranpe. (Smith 1969, ae 
Neptune with sea-creatures, sid again with 
ers, flanked on each side by a tree, In this 
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This requires detailed discussion. 
representation in mosaic, cope d the embrace of 
Dido and Aeneas from Low Ham (баша 1969, pl. 3. 5), 
and the buildings in three pane 

Dunbabin 1978, pls. 111- 13). They appear on a silver 
patera handle in the Capheaton hoard which shows 
Minerva a унин of a sacred spring, framing the 
temple and the stream which flows away on it (Henig 
1984, 46, pl. 8). In these rural compositio ! 
serve a purpose in the organisation of the scene and in 
focus! ing the viewer's aiia. and are in no Fan out of 





























“The petalled flowers on the Withington panel 
symbolise the eternal renewal of life. The trees here may 
duplicate this meaning. Their ‘hollow bases’ are 
distinctive. As Dr Smith (1969, 122, п, 4) saw, the 


feature is matched on the Hint Mary mosaic but 
only in the great tree which occupies the semi-circular 
panel below the head of Christ. There too the busts of 

hrist - ни — are flanked by petalled 














her mosaic е ка 
hows a water-god. j, fr om Rudston (Neal 1981, рі, 67). 
| and below its main figural panel were 
suidmdedidisalocetni ein tid ing 
the joy of paradise. From each side of both of the panels 
a tree grows upwards, its top almost touching t 

nearest bird. [n relation to the central motif these trees 
are lying on their sides, | 50 they are hardly intended 


























nin choice as a filling motif. ‘In the similarly | 
— — ина Mri wena оше! їп 
triplicate а h side of the itral flower Th | 














st Mary the tree, deri rived | ymboli 
i nsan emblem m of eternity asso cia at ш 
as an attribute i nifyi 

Oc ат nus Neptune at Withington must mean that the 
motif « or an n allegory. 
scene, and the third Боп Бам. The latter jane may 

















While the مسا‎ асаан сай mist be udin 
as a pagan hope of eternal happiness after life's 









the power of the message over the t rem " степ, аг 
sea and land. The earlier inerat: the p 











the horse which survive in the added hunt "a i 
that the lion was pursued by a human huntsman. "his 
'epresents the struggle of hi man Ий present г 
тау indicate that this — meaning of the od: Reade | 








metric surround of the great Orpheus 
tes (Ne; 1981, n EP Toese are 1E 






is cannot be taken for granted. Se of the 
icto Pap ders] ncentric circular zones of the 
design show pairs of water nymphs. The acanthus scroll 
in the outer zone was broken by à a mask of Oceanus. 
The next zone contained a procession of pacifie 
animals. Of the ten attested out of a likely original 
eleven, six are carnivores (counting the gryphon) and 
four represent their prey, — a 

alternation nor on any a t principle „Мен сале 


























this a zone of birds. B Bod were brobon 0s nt gun ol 
tttm cl «че бмйей on his na چ‎ by a peacock anc 





canna store 1983, 320). 
nfortunat a 







ave onveyed it, as with the сонаи й Hinton 
St. Mary and Frampton. We can at least say that 
et: was there must have been pr: "nough 
and star т шау then have had a Christian mea aning, Iu 

j esenlia ior 5 In this positon seem other 15€ 
b T'A cantharus set against a sea of hes п 

qui sia ee & ovato 1957, 133, 



















‘orth (Webster tish, oa 12, Fig. З) А. ei а 
Interpretation could also apply to the water nymph: 
for they € contain an айна to baptism, 





CCVIII -1-2- De Sesith (1976. жума раша | 
ап‹ ofthe trio of mosaics in this large room to the 
because of damage to T" 





However it may have resulted simply from a desire to 
| the mythologie pheus, without the allusion to rcle 

salvation which the Withington mosaic contained, but theme of salvatio t be 
retaining its innovatory design (see Stern 1955 and emend area dt is not p 3851 
Harrison 1962 for Orphei 
provinces). In the floor from New 
1983, pl. ena the c original inte 










ıs mosaics found in other 
| erbe Loe (Smith 





Terie sioner tebe 10 look for 





me "cer " | CCV) shows the animals 
— all moving in a single di s at 
Woodchester, but all those which survive (ive out of 











St. Mss uid Frangim which i incorporate the Chi- 
— LAN деи O ‘ments and other 
analogou oti s are found in MOSAICS ‘wh no 
















carer draft of he paper Dr Henig was very kind in 
Кош dis contes of tie Hane. Fukar Tern UTN. б Айыы Ыкын. 
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faiths ofthe West today In the toman wi 
wane sheve al by t the Christians 
define the nature o£ the gods as he wished. Асан 
араа бичу, a pro ess we 
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st "wi to find hidden meanings in texts and 
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incial Judaism of Galilec . By the time of Nero the 
riences «Ралі and of ganiko o converts in pa 




















| for | s (V 5 1973, 213 and Grahame 
Soffe, this volume). Leaving aside a few possible Late 
Antique instances until later, Jesus was not venerated 
by pagans, which is hardly surprising considering 
he was a Jew (i.e. a ‘misanthropist’ 

executed as rebel, tt өс рома. | Howe 
have at least one fascinating lim pse 

page in the paedag nat R cont 1 
worshipping this new ‘god’, The aot sen Christ is 
portrayed, upon a wall, with the head of an ass and a 
— — — ee The sketch is 
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inected with him, an oracle, ecstatic festivals and 
s we might imagine, the cult here was very long 














E | yas "spread in the 
Greek East both з as hero and i god. Most of the statues 
not all: ithynion, his home city struck issues with his 
effigy down to the reign of Caracalla (Blum "me 
Lambert 1984, 194, aeo en re nus lenun- 
Tertullian aie sibi deny A serve озна its popularity 
The early fathers were only ме кеме ө tee possil 











en Christ and Antinous as saviours. Аай 






ifestatinas of his colt to have survived 

| | tormate medallions struck in the fourth 
acto vidi hdi Gm ma ord and ope Bias wit 
Pan dien 1914, 58 апа рі. У, 12). Thus Antinous 





e decades later thes Antinous, makes à 
itrast with him. While much about Antinous 








а оно оона iilud aicut. 
Mobius supp Lucian, ae 













y анлы legate of the Sixth Legion at 
York (AD 135) who ‘was crazy about religion and had 
the most fantastic beliefs. He only had to see a stone 

fill around it, or daubed with olive-oil and 
he would fall down and venerate it for ages’ (Lucian, 

Alexander 30). According to Lucian (Alex. 35) 











Rutilianus actually married Alexander's daughter in 
the belief that she was the daughter of the moor 
seems to have been a liturgy and sacred drama 
associated with the cult wherein the borderline | | 
the world of morta and that cf the бода маа 
— indis in ct . Lucian tells us that Маки 
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e lions were killed by the enemy and 
the Romans s were берин. 
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iti ns of pta T and e had failed, for 
'votees М эма foreign gods did not abandon their 
ditional devotions and, in any case, the number of 





' society , which may va ios as a sign of igious 
health. Much has been written on the topic and here a 
nstances will suffice; for them I have limited my 
field of enquiry to Britain both because this insular 
material is less well-known and because il leads 
— to a consideration of some curious and 
Important — — to relate to eclect | 
the fourth century. 
























hardly envisaged in the same way as universal and 
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presentation of this deity is a | relief from. Birrens 

prising in its 

icon юрт; oa (Toynbee 1962, 157 and pl. 77 no. 80) The 
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мари! monn es territorial goddes 
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proclaiming universal rale in her ef hand and the 
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with { an — A" in "я сазе possibly Juno 
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nust portray a god known at 
хетт We now have not only the old hypothesis 








enel o Rip oie pi Dom. Dunstable (H (Hassall 
ر‎ 1980, 406-7 по. 7). Merrifield himself points 
| comm .) that the Southwark find 18 s from a 








wit cao Murus le 
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Lesion, set oa an hates Jupiter D Dolichenus, Caelestis 
Brigantia and — at n (RIB 1131) at the 
| od (presumably jg - of 








display, in that men receive and re 
messages from the gods, Norah Jolife (1941) and 1 
allowed {enig Ihe, A 








жм акаа ашкым ни н боен, 
вай барри, эйи jari, for Мени, Чы дойм 

loricum, was conflated with Isis (Alfóldy 1974, 194 
ak pl. 14). 


Ralph Sus reminds us of another case of à 
localized syncretism. While he does not accept the 














between Attis and a local deity. 
_ Жел, too, эн a of the characteristics of an 








the ugh to te sd ü Jupiter column. If so 50 КЁ [E 
probable that the man who commissioned it invested à 
aditional en, a statue of Jupiter asa sky-god, — 
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nent, esp Mr bum deut b b 
| almae Ren beds 1ument ‘can only 
be the result of deliberate choice. 
Personal choice is easier to find the higher up the 
social scale one looks. There is little doubt that the 
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ave appeared in person before her votaries 
(RIB 153), was venerated in a temple of Roman type 
embellished with sculpture, notably with a pediment 
which portrays a mask of Medusa ¢ nflated with that of 
by two helmets, one in dolphin form (for Neptune), the 
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other with an owl-crest (for Minerva). As Barry 
саа p" out, the mask has a solar — 
















ком но бонасиб фе -  Mithr | 

(Qua 100) io bought % ve belongnd 10.2 Dosis 
Tempting as it would be to ascribe this fine work of art 
to a Mithraic circle, Quet concludes that the close 
peosisnity is coincidental. Both Stoics and Mithraists 








Unlike statues in “Mithreca, mosaics in villas were 
intended eS и ople: nol 
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his sophisticated beliefs than in Britain" Profess 
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бе events of everyday ile within bud que МИ. 
beco Pa ee Indeed, it 












kes pood sense, for Pacatianus (or whoever i it Lad 
vacjes de китам калаш elig ous name, that 
orobal Mores си bit bad vest very 
willing to take esoteric beliefs from elsewhere. The 
closest parallel to the Housesteads relief seems to me ta 
be the obe relief again mentioned by Professor 
Harris, showing a winged youth carrying a sceptre and 
адай olt. He has the hooves of Pan and rays of light 
emanate from his head. эни анн 






























tharu: with dolphins entwining the 
handles may refer to the journey of the soul after death 
to the Blessed Isles (Toynbee 1962, 196-7, nos. 177, 178, 
180), while at Cirenéester, m Certe t 
illustrates the legend of the death of Actae 
(symbolizing lk. aan and various, figures 
salvation) and was lik ew ise more than a pretty 
scoration (Smith 1977, pl. 6.xii). It has, indeed, been 
"apiid that the great Bacchic mosaic in. Cologne 




















dating to the first decades of the third century illustrates 
various ирип = — e and may have had a 











(Painter. P 1967-8) ач second i is more e serious and 





floor, while it e be argued below that the so-called 





of a Chi-Rboon an apes moesic off ts main hall At the 
very least, it seems to me, there is an aspect of origina 
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wieder Poets. ا ا‎ ања 
all and R.A.H. Farrar follows him in suggesting a 
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the main southern hall, the Chi-Rho e | 

w EM spewing forth — The motif is 
кро ty 6 аи 














of the sea s мге суч the winds is figured here, his 

deep-blue brow girt by a pair of dolphins'. 

wae he border we find a central roundel showing 
ema ined n the kumini i sentio ef inch vite b 
one included dolphins. Of the four corner panels two 











fragmentary, самаан i mus. Could 
temer in ciim d£ Jun a d Medea bearing 
poisoned gifts to Glauce? Unfortunately the fourth 
panel is missing, but it seems likely ee 
theme is unhappy love and death. Belleropho: 

the heroic path, the aim of virtuous mortals. e 
dolphin border is broken on one side, the east, where à 
youthful figure identified by a verse (now incomplete) 
——Á— — — a 

ana chamber › the centre of whose foor 

ni . 1 an weoprinte herald to this 
scene both as a member of de t iasc send slo because 
he can stand for the infant Bacchus himself (Stuveras 
Low; ules From here we can proceed north down a 
ong corridor ر‎ бо по неи 
































(Mer. IV, 706-36) and the inspired seers Aeneas. (Met. 
XIV, 113-5) and, probably, тарын. КҮ. 333-).1» 
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y . At any rate Bacchus, N 





original owner, se Christ to whom allusion iè siso méde 
pner cades Dentes (ИНИ) engen tet ia dio 

hristian motif which is out of place here and 
Huskinson (1974, 76—7) concurs. 

The Christian element may be regarded in any one of 
four ways. I anight be later thon the vest of the mowuic 
decor. This was Lysons' view but it does not stand up to 
art-historical scrutiny. It might reflect the person: 
beliefs of a Christian member of the owner's family, 
who could sometimes use the relevant room as a 
church, but this suggestion is much weakened if 




















Frampton is not really a villa, It is possible that in the 
eee, Seon we Qe M ON, eee 









plar ation document dii re qu dite Ee lo 
he late fourth century Historia Augusta which purports 
to inform us about the religious beliefs and | actices ‹ of 
about the third century it is probably without much 








of Apollonius ot and sane, Ate (Hist. Nu lev. Alex. 
XXXIX, 31). E. J. Bickerman (1973, 37-31) haè pointi 





lad ins | (see Mer. IB ШІ, 597—691), who 





Silchester carries on its bezel the name and portrait of 
——— á— ——— 
hoop is often said io be econdary (Toynbee 1953, 
— , fip. 6) but there is no proof of this and it is 
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vit sd de very adir Vien vn cioe ed 
elsewhere dedicated to pagan deities. As Professor 
етене сина сое the very exist- 








он " (Hassall & Tomlin 1982, 406 and » 
32 no. 7? Curses worked when society as a es 
very well aware of what went on around the эр af 
Sulis Minerva at Bath and felt uneasy if they excited the 
wrath of the goddess. Such a state of affairs is very 
literary and romantic love of myth by 
Christians such as Ausonius, tutor to the 
tian (Frend 1982, 8). Ausonius raised no 
a ema ку of the church but the 




























te of rooms at ы Brading on the Isle of Wight (Price & 
Hilton Price 1881). The mosaic in the main double hall 
here contains in one part aereids and tritons, relating to 
the marine thiasos, and ther аг | үй 
(һе Metamorphoses at Sensis Three of the s scenes 
can be identifed with soma certainty, you ani 
agaritis (Ling 1981), Ceres and 

















out that the | Pagan figures i in the list were not regard 
as p! divine det as holy men 
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Christ but was dissuaded because it was мемы 
other temples (Hist. Aug., Sev. Alex. XXIX, 43). The 
second part of this statement recalls the Theodosian 
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ym he with a mosaic (Fig. D. In "ne enu isa 








сой одар а зиф бо і рону би ilding and a 
tree. A fox is about to enter the building, and it is 
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salvation io be obtained from hymns and prayer 
ith Orpheus. Beyond Bacchus is another 
house with a ladder leading up to its entrance. On one 
sad dati, Gn ts Star a gum vil dé hasd d£ 
i IN ORA E but with bumen 














oae won paar Майка аша. dn 0 
——À him with equal frequency, seems at least 
s appropriate (see Johns & Potter 1983, 30-1, 88-9, no. 
13. With the exception of a bronze figurine from 

ches (Leibundgut ^ 38-5, во. HH this ecms to 
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| and Bradi from that at public 
t pies sach as the one at Lydney (Wheeler & Wheeler 
{O which wee Indeed доа а тоса ot dis dene, 
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(Liber) Orpheus, Mars, Mercury and Aesculapius sit 
a ae ee eee ene ee 











tshire em 1984). The site, as at op ny is 


war (Walters 18 One section of the floor contains 
two oblong panels, the first of which contains two 
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xdvo | | pone Felox some dix(it) 








mosaic (see Moreau 1960, о тынан 
some lines in Arnobius (V,26) giving the words of an 
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taken it again and put it into the little box (cistula).' 
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only likely to have survived by chance. The recent find 
at Thetford on which Catherine Johns is so 
enlightening (this volume) may present us with 











tibutes and eroeranbical n ames are not, in any 
! to which the Greek а and Roman | name 









nextiomarus (the Great Deliverer) at South Shields 
oi sêlek о Сезана еее, this volume). The cult, 
as revealed hv the inscriptions on the Thetford spoons, 
was concerned with the veneration of nearly and fairly 
obscure Latian deity, but the community which met to 
worship him and to have a convivial time wine 











sen for e sa Midagi Codd 
gotten’) and Ausicus (‘long cared”) have a local 
flavour. ee у л 











associa ioo with Thetford not only because a number of 
other hoards and finds of coins in the vicinity of 
Gallows Hil arc "ии ofa sanctuary but beca ust 
ê бый. Ышш losses 5 catis 
unlikely that the local godling here was equated with 

us from the first, and from what we can surmise 
from the very valuable jewellery and the silver, the 
objects did not belong to a public cult. Aspen 
before the time at which the Thetford t treasure seer 























i dd Clu Agorius Карани» (Bloch 





1963), atthe fact remains that the holy men (and we 








On pu y at, йы эмы бле floors pro 
settings for elaborate liturgies, processic casts. 
rescoes on the edi - the silver 
‘the celebrants would have reflected these rites 
as well: with regard to the latter we may think not only 
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gested, if nothing else the em 

iancies (Painter 1977, 7. 26. no. I: Haverfield 1914: 
Toynbee 1962, 172, no. 108 pl. 121; Kaufmann- 
leinim nn & Furger 1984, especially pp. 60—65, no. 63 
amd 50-53, no. 61). A remarkable find, a plate from a 
grave at Ballana in Nubia, probably traded or looted 
from Roman "p. is гунаи of mention in 




















cult image had been removed n the Parthenon by 
| hristians (Marinos, Prov; 30). It is true that 








he c ofthe aneemia towards the sods ty hi 
Matthew nad Luke” (sce Alas Ward an, this volume). 
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Fig. 1 Mosaic, room of lao, Brading, Isle of Wight. (Fram Price & Hilton Price 1881 j 










| bee 1962, 203-5, по. 200, pl 235) as, we have 
iu Qidia dune eu soc of the Moore 
e beli of the Lin: Antique Christi 





rested in the gods who advised and guided 





star to whose fire the meteorite will tnes 
| in light up for me, and I myself can only 
bear witness to the light but not produce the tone and 
"This is it".' (Buber 1961, 24).'? Autority for him 














prayer, dreams and iom! The lack ӨГ 
| g wat On hastened the decline and 
nd cults (at least above the 
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та, барди аан Она. Не 
was almost adult yet could not hope for a responsible place as he 
might have done if he had been a westerner. If Hadrian, 
Grarculus as he was, ever toyed with the idea of raising his 
favourite to the purple as he did in the case of Aelius Caesar in 
136, he was wise enough to reject it, for the Roman world and 
cl 
to tel us here. 
анан 4 Mosi u Apis TR à di rem do 
Imperial Cult, the veneration of deified emperors, but while this 
met a need (Wardman 1982), the Divi never received the 
spontaneous devotion af the traditional gods. 

4. Keppie & Arnold (1984, 7-8, no. 12) date the relief, tentatively, 
to the Antonine age on the grounds that recent excavation has 
not yielded any Severan material from the site. Despite this the 
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the site during the years 208—12 with the divine aid of Brigantia in 
her victorious martial guise. 

5. — —Á— — — an 
T ino | of interests betwora the nonda of ber 








Castleford (RIB 628) and Adel (RIB 630) in Yorkshire and at 
South Shields ( R/E 1053) are set up by people of low rank and in 
the last two cases by non-citizens, while ai Slack in Yorkshire 
Titus Aurelius Quintus venerates Bregans, a male equivalent 
(RIB 623), a variant hard to explain if the cuh of Dea Brigantia 
had been fostered with all the resources of Imperial propaganda. 
6. An inscription set up by demdrophori was found with an 
——— € P] PR 





As at Hinton St. Mary we may follow Eriksen (1980) in seeing 
them as referring to the pains of life, not necessarily Christian: 
Friksen himself cites a Bacchic example (ibid., 46, note 28). 
&. The [ao pavement also includes a panel with a gladiatorial scene 
upon it, presumably a reminder of the uncertainty of this life. 
9. tc Sla decina alm cl hraudn 
10. In other ways, for instance in his rejection of number mysticism 
(ibid, 29) and more importantly in his persistent monotheism, his 
thought is very different from those of the late pagan sages. 
и. men ipe equis so анса е орооно я 
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ab oriente ad occidentem 


mmm n RE 
normally ful ace stands o& & pair of М соді and 
grasps in bis hands he sabes nd scorpions and other 

e immed ed mend d is li. 
мө often without the protruding tongue 
(Fig. "e Ter tb haero eb Eoo iut e residin 




















Barb (19530, TIT ly wide-ranging 








with that of ihe older comic manifestat of 
solar divinity goes back to the ighteei 
indeed, part of a com lex of such ideas, related to the 
sun's ageing (Hornung 1971, 145-6) and more 
specifically parallel to the status of the creator Ré- 
Atum and Shu wa effect tively 
the king as the young hyposta 

(Harris 1976, 81, 84 nn. 13, 14. 

At the same period, and in magical contexts ! 
also | rs a co c gant (d) whois he forerunner 























sentinistic Bw (Fia. 7. Ündoubesdiy itia 9 theos 
and its face is the mask of a Bes-god, but one of the 
bri images of it is labelled | as Horus, and, 








еф ;, but the two are quite c inei the same in 


Satna eb a 





all ef them vir 
sibilo meciibuidbns uf oouer inf 3o n 











make up the entities. The overall heading is lost for one 

of the two and there is no name attached to the first 

vignette, but in the case of the other the figure as such is 

described as ‘the Bes’ and in the text is said to be both 

the visible powers (b3w) of Amon- indi 

giant, while the god of the second vignette is actually 
The cosmic giant who i$. antheo: | 

Bes may be reflectec in later references to 'a Bes' as an 

hem ia tengls intei of the Roman pasted Rem 




















| rm is an animal c сопре 
олчоо доран fud 
1945, 28-9), like the Ra ic Adam and Christ the 
giant of dual substance (Kantorowicz 1957, 69—71; 
Kropp 1930-31, vol. 1, 25 and 2, 152). The Bes image 
dom indeed stand for Christ in a number of 
vographic variants, derived from the pantheos and 
fon du Hos ule (Bart 1964, beige ue 
1930-31, vel. 3, 10, 214-5), v while Ti 
to one of the Coptic Fathers. 
ipotropaic image of Bes has a classical 
counterpart in the mask of Jupiter Ammon, whose 
ototype is the awesome head of Amün as a ram 
emples at Thebes, and 
one edin ext of the eighteenth dynay "On te 






























| A чэн ation is пазба 
à number of contexts and on a range of objects as an 
essentially | formal — x hg 1981), in | 











abyss (Barb 19535, 210 лано 
=e oasis a M: of the sea, whose cult was s diod 





n | to as an 


meinig —of which; in the West, only inscripti 
evidence can be a true i i Ef Lv 





contexts Is Jupiter Ar mmi 








most of that from the 

dna some of the contexts in which the masks of 
Medusa and Jupiter Ammon occur there also appears 
youth (or child) in a Phrygian cap. usually said to be 
np wo Nm dentification 15 














and Atti but also by Men and Sabazios, and by the 
меграг . Among figures of classical myth it is 
as Aeneas— Loc Oen ja e man. 'orientals, but 
6 scurs with oth hranie operas Christian 
iconograph | commi ionly used as a sign of the 
bé braved the uS in fernace—to mention 















it teeing wach де 





ronted heads are more likely to — - 
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NN who through his association with Jupiter 
son am mher of other pisces of armour (eg 
Garbsch 1978, B21, K1, K2, RI, R3y!? and Ganymede 
too as the cupbearer of the god, will be the explanation 
of any such heads on the handles "n 
As in the case of Jupiter Ammor Br 











наре” as Attis largely because mithraic‏ ا ا 
nonis ena ashe ө ча‏ 





wviction?°—with the udi that the di Attis 
remaining which may relate to he cl a such is th 
curious ithyphallic bronze recovered from gravel at 
Barnes buut whieh peesumabiy came from the Thames 

ind Lom is possibly from a 














Horus is found on mithraic monuments, in relation 
` both to the birth of Mithras and to the card 
the bull-slaying.*' On reliefs from Wersae (650), 
тл мылтык 











pense eme cq ipti n tn at 
the head of the arch that framed the reliefs at Dura- 
0s (42 [1]). On the major relief from Dura (40), 

the Kronos position is occupied by a bust that is either 

Baalshamin or Sarapis, and Jupiter in the m of 
api E en ee EMEN ogna (693 













ook, Londo (818) may also have been 









(Vidman 1970. ы памі Zeus- Helios. rape 





the lion mask on a relief from (?) A pulur 

which there is an approximate parallel on i 
Rome showing a single Danubian Rider-god (Tudor 
1969, no. 174)—and the sun-disk attached above | 
bull-slaying scene on a bronze bust of abazios (65 
[1]), while Sol is effectively in the Kronos position 














of 


inal act of 


within the tympanum of a relief from Dragu (1919), and 
a radiate head, presumably Sol or Mithras himself, 
would seem to have crowned the cult-relief from 
rrebour; (966).** A head with a Phrygian cap, which 
undoubtec hras, here in the rôle of 
nocrator . appears in the vault of a fine relief 
зор Magna, el-Ashmünein (Egyptian 

Cairo, J.E. 85747),25 and on a silver plaque 

ro adt (1206) the image of Mithras born from 
the rock stands over the vault of the cave but within the 
wm of the aedicula."* The most interesting 
variation, however, OR E eee 
ON 27 on a painting | ithin t і f the 






























singling out of a few n 
Ne ctr Petr REN Sena 





in all?* —a number Bini no ай cem to | №. called 
mithraic,*” while even of those that are (or would 
appear to be) few have a definite context—and. 

TéOoVer, ny uon 

















the bull-slaying scene are, in that context, dimi 
identified as cosmic, but ne: conn ecti or with the 
они. one (1510) is in all prot bili у зо 
of the third (390) емей аре ашиде bat en |y hav 
been human also (von Gall 1978, 523-4). АШ аге 
—— Se ci 
The signs of the zodiac are نن‎ with one, and 
another appears to be standing within the zodiac, which 
in itself suggests a cosmic figure (L'Orange 1953, 
90-102; Ristow a The zodiac also recalls two 
Trier (985), both h of them d found i in mithraea 
n o Mithras born from an egg within an 
ompassing zodiac, and is doubtless to be connected 
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zi ning with Aries) and spins it T contiguous 
ت‎ sidera Mithram (L'Orange 1953, 
14, 96). Related to these again is the well-known relief 
| dena (695) showing the birth of a cosmic deity, 
bly Phanes, which although not mithraic in origin 
берин to serve as š such, and P а Apu Taken 
караа as variants of iin same theme : the birth of 
Mithras cosmocrator into the cosmos as symbolized by 
the zodiac, 

It has recently been suggested that one of two statues 
from Merida, usually classed as ‘Aion’ but which i is in 
^ ways similar to the relief at Modena, should in 
























fa terpreted as a version of Mithras' birth 
(Bendala Galan | 1981, 293-6). The figure (777) is that of 
ü a handsome Seal whose solar nature is evident both 
1 his radiate head (the rays now lost) and from the 
fery lion mask that appears on his breast. Around him 
is coiled a snake, which will here be symbolic of birth— 
меаи 9 ооба R OM NB Vm 








sentit found in the Syrian Mater: on the 
Janiculum offers an obvious parallel.*? There is no 
rodiac, but the head of a goat on a tree-trunk beside the 
youth may be for Capricorn, the sign under which he 
was born. It is just possible that two other f 
sculptures were of a similar kind, ° and the figure is also 
related to that on a gold lamella found at Ciciliano 
(168) but not of mithraic origin (Vermaseren 1975). 
where the names /40 and A440NAEI link i үе 
with the cock-headed anguipede of the ‘gnostic’ | 
(Bonner 1950, 123-39, 280—4), who also o ccurs with the 
Bii afa Rouen) niit a kanan bopi- and kaani 
giant as Barb (1957, 76-81) has established. ** 























ihat do not appear to belong 10 the group of 
sale at Lon during the nineteenth century and since 
unaccounted for, a dell of ai ب د‎ being 
from Oxyrhynchus (103), generally taken as evidence of 
a mithraeum there, а е ои HA Сиш 
Gandolfo (326) discussed at by Pettaz 
(1954, 186-90), which is undou 















thei image rof Bes iie mi ка чена reason: 
the accumulation of attributes. One feature the other 
two have in common is that not only the head but the 
E at least MA the waist, 15 жани, suggesting the 














unii ike Jupiter 
ig yptiz n widens (cf. Will 1955. 190-1) and 
Osmic ag but none can be shown to 











u | as : Mithras himself bim into > the cosmos,‏ اشن 
these are twe further pieces that do not belo: ong t‏ 










iscus M "mun Pus Yol T -n 
unfortunately lacks its head. Both figures are naked 
incloth, both have тк eg 











Titan, but the York базе 18 osig itty 3 Ahriman — 
whether the text should be read as a dedication to 
Arimanius or, as seems probable, of an Arimaniam, i i.e. 
the figure itself (Bianchi 1975, 462). That icons of 
Ahriman were actually dedicated is certain бет с ether 
ions, and in the absene of any confi 
evidence this и тер perhaps be acknowledged 























of the | lion a ‘itself. The | most interesting is a 
sculpture in high relief from Heddernheim (1123) 
found in one of three closed-in niches at the end of the 
left-hand bench of mithraeum II. The figure is naked 
except for a loincloth, and has on its breast an indistinct 
[иең it carries the fire-shovel associated with 














ther sta rnheim (1134) is 
с similer and may likewise have held a fire- 
shovel, while a statue from Mit Rahina (94) is probably 
of the same genre—for which | а relief from Konjic 
(1896) provides additional indirect evidence.?* There is, 
Further, : a имони "- the 1 mithraeum at Rusicade 
25), showing a cloaked individual wearing a mask of 
т маме: size, which in spite of tts differen 
appearance is likely to represent an initiate too.?* Ar 
one or two other figures that now lack heads may also 
belong to this class.*° 
It is clear that the lion grade, matting the »oint at 
which the initiate made the transition tc 
membership, was of special importance {С mt 1* 
159; Vermaseren 1958, 119-21; Gordon 1980, 0-0,4 


































ыман qo Mp cst sd сталин (Ciotti 
a 234-3) suggests the existence of some form of 
representation appropriate to the grade, of which the 

ernheim III may be the outstanding 
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ded insu, and this was walled 
B wur ау by lamps,“ as 
be viewed as a жумету. Зоше of the figures are so 
contrived that the mouth of the lion mask could have 
been made to breathe fire, which again would imply a 
атса! „фи іа Фе пукі, and can of thin kind, 
from Sidon (78),. had as its counterpart i | 









cycle of time and senses 7 A sgocille zonn 
ere attended 

abership of the lion onde is T no means 
unlikely, and variant attributes such as the thunderbolt 
and og ag link the figure with Jupiter, to whose 




















What the T wae s called remains an intractable 





Cher xi Atum. uina et M Mithra а: 
from Ostia (310) has =e iden 





1. As has been pointed out by Bonnet (1952, 101-2) the 
iconographic type ts that of a number of similar beings, and the 
name Bes is generic. It is therefore more prudent to speak of a 
Bes-god or a Bes 

2. The blinkers ascribed to this chariot have the protective udjat-eye 
of Horus. 

3. The type is dowbtless derived from an animal, possibly in the first 
instance a lion or the gelada "haboon', though later the features 
are closer to those of a chimpanzee. 

4 The god is addressed (1. 38) as the ‘aged one who rejuvenates 
himself at his appointed time, (the) elderly one who is made a 


vouth'. 
5. Here and throughout, the name Kronos i used im a purely 
— — MP 











п ANONN raya grant apey tot iy “tinge 1 
is sometimes placed within a cartouche, which is in essence a 
mn agi of all that the sun encircles. 





papyrus | 
Sei cusses temas engh eanga 
upon the doors of a temple. 





E. In Egypt. Jupiter Ammon is on occasion identified with Sarapis 
Ammon do not refer to the [siac cult. 

10. Bee Harris 1965, 00-4. Otbar item hove sino burn soetad, but 
(1. ua pi df hone биий, рей Duis Gi yale dà 
waggon, and said to have come from Kóln, a chubby face in a 
Phrygian cap is the central device of a shield or medallion held hy 
a hon. A similar object from Vindonissa, but with a female 
panther holding the shield, has the mask of Medusa, while 
another from Colchester, agam with a female panther, has 
Jupiter Ammon. There can be no doubt that im such a case the 














three are cff 
12. The type is discussed by Will (1955, 198-203) who would prefer 
the term ‘serviteur arientaf | 


13. There may be a further allusion to the ascent of the soul to 
heaven, and Ganymede will be appropriate also in funerary 
contexts, as symbolizing the rape of the body by death and the 
soul's immortality, Rapes and attempted rapes from classical 
myth are a favounte theme in Coptic sculpture, no doubt as an 

13. The latter in fact is a representation of Africa wearing 
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16, 


el 


B 


à; A stone sculpture of Attis dancing or holding cymbals 


J. R. Harris 


The Whitton plaque may be taken as representing the judgement 
of Paris, and will have come from a toilet implement or similar 
heads in Phrygian caps may also belong to trinket boxes and 
—————— 








ÁO. о. саш а 


Cumberland, and probably brought from Old Carlisle, may be 
another example, 





extremely unusual, nor as a rule is Attis entirely naked. The piece 
was clearly cut off at the waist, as though it was meant to fit onto 


something else, and there are parallels both for the chubby 


features and for the Phrygian cap with ‘ear-flaps’ among 
representations of Mithras’ birth. 
The piece was found to the south-east of Rudchester fort in 1983 
and is as yet unpublished 
ERN 
and had even suggested a rather "hutch" Diana. 
The numbers hereafter refer to. Vermaseren 19561960, 
The arrangememt on three other pieces (1656. 1972, 2194) is 
iparable, though not so precise; cf. Vermaseren 1951, 194-7; 
Gordon 1978, 125, 150 n.30. 
Sarapis occurs (in his chthonic form) together with Isis on two 
ır relief. of Jupiter Dolichenus, where they may actually 
deities as such (Vidmam 1970, 141—2, 151). 
arapis i$ not, h ptian’ in any sense when he appears 
as cosmocrator in à mithrae context (ef ibid., 144—51). 
The central 1 above the bull-slaying on the relief itself is 
occupied by a group of gods with Jupiter in the middle, and this is 
Oster sine (HA. Os t db hom 
bii iio: quibui af ausu MO MN M M UMS" 






















. See Cirimm 1975, 38, pl, 73, The piece is described by Vermaseren 


under 91, but is incorrectly ascribed to | and thereby 
confused aa ae ОМА Яда Mh Rahina (92, 93). It is 
expressed so exacly on a relie from Egypt 

h also appears above the bull-slaying, though 
slightly to one side, on a relief from Rome (556). 

See now Vermaseren 1978. It is clear that the upper register was a 
separate piece, and that it may not have belonged to this 
particular bull-slaying scene. It will, however, have stood in a like 
c - ome other monument, so that the Kronos argument 




















١ ن ن‎ 1982, pis. 11, 16. 
. The most recent attempt to analyse the material in its entirety is 


Hinnelis’ article (1975) but, as will appear, Ido not agree with his 
yun pns s iia pom, or with —— — 
(185, 644, 877, TSO), While others are cilhar too ubo i er too 

ary to be interpreted properly (970, 971, a 1323, 
1325, 1327, 1705), The figure on 2359 does not have a lion's head 
and is presumably Cautes. 














; rmm 


(1051), and a fragmentary statue from 
bility ta 1 





(1156) belong in all pro ; of Mithras’ 
birth. 

See Delatte & Derchain 1964, 73-5, where the snake i5 
interpreted as a cosmic symbol of the primordial abyss and of the 





demiurge himself who emerged from it. 

naps ay agaa aaea OYE E «== 
known only from an amended drawing hy Pirro Ligorio (611) 
have several features in common asd may not belong to the 
on the one and three on the other—might perhaps be appropriate 
lo a representation of Mithras’ birth, Whether the head of either 











would be 


45, 


. Two of the figures (545, 611) may be con 


was of the form in which it has been restored is open to question. 
See also below, n.44. 

What is clearly an anguipede, and not a gigas, was found in the 
Santa Prisca mithraeum (491), and a head from Les Bolards may 
also be that of an anguipede (Walters 1974, 92, pl. 11). 





35, This will also apply to a little relief from Rome (419) with an 


gyptianizing figure accompanied by either a female deity or an 

attendant. 

An inscriptien from Ostia (222) refers tó à signum A | 

and [here are three dedications deo Arimanio (369, 1773, Ims 

It is possible that a number of fragments from. KónigsholTen 

(1338) and a wing from the Saalburg (1049) are the remains of 

figures of this type. 

A lion-headed figure also occurs on terra sigillata, but its 

connection with mithraism has not been established. 

A^ little figure from Auvergne (892) was apparently similar and 

may have been of this type. 

RAE EI MC 
ann k Ti Е u r ^ "Mm 














^ a a nia only three grades: corax, 





leo and pater. 
It i$ often implied that the zodiac is a characteristic feat 
léontocéphale, but this is by no means so. The ful! zodiac occurs 





only once (879), the selstices and the equinenes once (345), and 
three individual signs once (611)—and in each case there is 


. Nos. 78, 312, 314, 382, 383, 503, 543, 544, 545, 550, 551,611, 665. 


776, 879, 902, and possibly also 589 — E82 his and 2320. 
ted with Mithras’ 
birth (cf. above, 0.33), and a third, from the Tiber (503), headless, 
without wings, and with the arms crossed, may not be mithraic. A 
well-known statue from Arles (879) is unique in being entirely 
Walters 1974, 53-6)—though a bearded head as restored by 
Montfaucon would be unparalleled, apart from the Pirro Ligorio 
drawing ef 611. 
mem wn On what would appear to be the 
omtocéphale stands on the left in the lowest register, but, from 
бъл ihe rà y hs, the head is not clearly di in able 
and could be that of a heavily bearded man. l am unable at 
Тес аге from the Mitreo Fagan at Ostia (312, 414), two from a 
lost rithraeum near San Vitale in Rome (382, 383), and two from 
elsewhere in Rome (543, 544). In each case one is a statue and the 
other a slab with a representation in relief. 




















7. This may explain two features in other mithraca at Ostia: the 


little comstructian (253) in the Mitreo del Palazzo Imperiale, and 
the niche facing the entrance in the Mitreo di Felicissimo (299). 





A figure of Hecate from the Santa i Prisca mithraeum (486) may 
(491) 





| ioned above (n.34). 





: зе 35-6, 77-8 nn. 32-3) also discusse 





bu it ie wurly s minat y and eom valent. 





аы дааа ба аа 1953b, 
199, 222 n.100) the sistrum would have had further ranges of 


mcaning—and am ambiguity. 
The fruits of the seasoms—if such they be—on the elaborate 
figure from Ostia (312) may also allude to the cyclical passage of 


above, n.42). The globe may also refer to time, but is more 
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5]. There is much to be said for ihe view that Aion was not à name 
MM 
of Misi. do Qu star нні iB ivo tiem du Nun d йз. 
York statuette. 
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Roman Venus: public worship and private rites 


G. Lloyd-Morgan 





© Venus pe f Cnidi "m. 





ига, written al ihe end of his 
lternatives in book ITT, 58, but 
iese | ansfert from the stories of Greek 
Aphrodite. In one section (11, 69) he says ‘Some say that 
it [the name of the goddess] is derived from our word for 
charm and grace. But it is more likely that the word 
- 18 derived тот Venus’ (transl. H. C. P. 

терот ikely ни — Venus was the 



















ban Syria and Cyprus. She is called A. re à = » 


to have been the bride ae (Nat. Deor. 1 п, 








11851 n of aspects of Greek culture, “i 
with the native — From the fifth centur 








ef Italian Venus, or Eben Tun а wheel 


numinous spirit holding a flower and surrounded by a 
deep border of stylized foliage (Gerhard 1897, V, 
19-20, pl. 13). By the fourth century BC, Turan had 
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called "Venus of Cannicelle ' from the sanctuary outside 
Drvieto ороо фа it started out on an casters Greek 
hows of the Inte sath century BC, oe 
vir i acquired rea, it was tassfonncd itio a 








Figs | & 2 1,Turan with wreath, on a mirror, after 
Gerhard pl. СССХХ, 2, Venus weeping for Adonis, on à 
mirror, after Gerhard pl. CCCXXV. 
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Гір. 3 Mythological group on a —— century BC 
mirror, Allard Pierson Stichting, Amsterdam no. 1448, 
Photo: Allard Pierson Stichting. 

\ terracotta statuette of the early fifth century BC from 
Уей howe Aeneas carrying the aged Anchises away 
from the sack of Troy (Schilling 1982, pl. Ia with two 
ve versions). It would seem not unlikely thai the 














. colonists arriving in Italy were prepared, hy 
iit of legends and dubi IT etymology, to ме 





kinship links between themselves and the Etruscz 
Hence we get the story of the links with Lydia in. didi 
Minor; links between Odysseus, and Aeneas, wander- 
ing around the western Mediterranean — all of which 
gave the Etruscans the sense of belonging not to the 
‘barbari’ but to the cultivated Greek world. It is only a 
short step from here to the development of the full 
Aeneas story that Virgil relates, and the claims of the 
Julian clan to be descendants of Aeneas and hence of 
Venus (cf. Fig. 18). Any original distinction meum 
Turan, Venus and Aphrodite had been forgottor 

In 67 BC Julius Caesar gave the funeral oration for 
his aunt Julia, and i in praising her ancestors was also, 
with "qi nodesty, proclaiming his own а бороси 





























сонан акн. namely the Royal 
Marcians, a family founded by the Roman King Ancus 
Marcius, and her father, of gods—since the Julians (of 
which we Conners ere a Sranch) rbon dammit foan ое 
goddess Venus. Thus Julia’s stock can claim both the 
estara of kings who reign supreme among mortals, and 
the re erence due to gods, who hold even kings im their 




















Caesar's devotion to Venus as the divine ancestress 
was genuine. During the battle of Pharsalus in 50 BC he 
vowed that if successful he would build to her honour a 
temple in Rome. This was started in the following year 
mer m lem weh 
bey Guilt Ww ent tt oll were finishe dedicated 
4 ‘re finally completed by r'— * 

Tempie to » Venus were already established at мш 
before Caesar's time. A similar vow had been mad 
during the Third Samnite War by Q. Fabius Gurges to 
Venus Obsequens—Indulgent or Gracious dm 
and was founded in 295 BC (Balsdon 1974, 31 and 292, 
n. 27; Schilling 1982, 95). The temple was dedicated 
later, after the war. 

Pompey had dedicated a temple to Venus Victrix in 
55 BC. This was àt the top of the cavea of his 
magnificent stone built theatre in the Campus Martius, 
and was something of a ploy to get round conservative 
opposition to having a permanent place of entertain- 
ment; the tiers of seals curving and rising in front being 
interpreted as the podium stairs (Schilling en 
296-99; Nash 1961. II, 423). Was this, perhaps, ! 
Caesar's mind as he called on the goddess dı | 
last bloody battle against his «иу апа erstwhile son- 

ra more magnificent temple in a more 
worthy setting decorated by the best artists that could 
be found? 

„бешене was -— nineteen at the lime of Caesar's 
de bein power ied be s shoul: Id ci ns 
his position as Caesar's heir and true successor, Ca 
was finally deified in 42 BC, and the —— of a 
comet in the July after his death was usefully claimed as 
heralding his epiphany (Suetonius, Div. Jul 88). 
Octavian used his kinship with the divine Julius, and 
Venus as the divine ancestress and patron of the family, 
as part of his armoury of weapons against Brutus and 
the conspirators, and then against Antony and other 
enemies (Fig. 4). 

Curiously enough, the devotion that | 
shown to Venus, and indeed that earlier members м the 
Julian and some other famihes had proclaimed on coin: 
from the second century BC oxwards, as ; Tresviri 
Monetales, is lacking during the early years of the 
Empire (Figs 5-7). As has already been noted, 
Augustus completed the Temple of Venus and the 
Julian Forum started by Caesar, and there are a few 
coins with her image dating to the first half of his reign. 
After that there is a gap in the official veneration of the 































































dna of Titus with Venus Vietrix. a] T aring 

issues in precious metals—perhaps a delicate тиме 

to his successes in love and war. But it is from the reign 

of his brother Domitian that types of Venus are found 
Imost exclusively on reverses of coins produced for the 

ladies of the Imperial family. Some exceptions do 

occur. Trajan repaired Julius' temple of Venus and 
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Figs 4-7 4. Dena 





ius of Augustus with reverse of Venus, RIC ( Augustus) 26, 28-26 BC; 5, Denarius of C.Considius 


Noniàmis with obverse of Venus Ervcina, Sydenham 1958, no. 886, 63-62 BC; 6, Reverseaf Fig. 5with temple of Venus 
on Mount Eryx; 7, Denarius of M. Cordius Rufus with reverse af Venus Verricordia, Sydenham 1952, no. 976, c. 46 


BC. Photos: British Museu. 





"dedicated it on 12th May AD 113, and this is 
commemorated on a coin.” Other issues look back to 
Republican types. including one with the head of Venus 
on the obverse, and Aeneas and Anchises on the 
reverse." Hadrian struck a denarius showing the cult 
statue of Venus-Aphrodite of Aphrodisias.* With a few 
others, these issues are heavily outweighed by the sheer 
quantity in gold, silver and bronze produced by the 

hperial mint for wives, sisters and daughters of the 
Augenti, in their lifetime and afterwards. 

Faustina the Younger, daughter of Antoninus Pius 
and wife of his successor Marcus Aurelius is a case in 
point.” Her coins include reverses showing Venus as 
ancestress of the Imperial family, they also make 
reference to Faustina’s own fertility (she had at least 
twelve children) as she holds the apple. to show her link 
with Trojan Aphrodite, and a swaddled child (Fig. E). 

Some forty years later, Julia Domna's coinage, 
койом during the reigns of her husband Septimius 

everus and her murderous son Caracalla, show 























reverses with Venus Victrix, Genetrix, and Felix each 
with minor changes in pose and attributes, reflecting 
their glory onto the lady herself as a mother, helpmeet 
and powerful member of the ruling family. Here she is 
equated with the goddess as Venus Victrix (Fig. 9). 
Another example produced for her niece, Julia 
Mamaea, has a reverse with Venus Felix (Fig. 10). 
These were not intended as a blasphemy, bul rather asa 
compliment to the Julias and their personal qualities, 
Just as on some Lombstlones and memorials a lady of less 











exalted rank could be shown immortalized as Venus. 


One tombstone, now in the British Museum (my. no. 
1948.4-23.1) shows the unnamed lady in a similar guise 
as Venus Victrix, partially draped leaning on a column, 
and holding a palm with a dove at her feet, suggesting 
the triumph of love over death (Fig. 11). " 
The usc of Venus as a reverse type on the imperial 
coinage continued with few intervals throughout the 
third century. The last major issues were produced 
during the reign of the Tetrarchs. One, with Venus 








Figs 8-10) 8, Sestertius of Faustina I with reverse af Venws Genetrix, RIC ( Antoninus Pius) 1386, AD 145-6; 9, 
Denarius of Julia Damna with reverse of Venus Victrix, RIC | Septimius Severus; 535, AD 193 196; I0, Aureus of 


Julia Mamaea with reverse of. Venu: 





y Felix, RIC ( Severus Alexander | 350, 4D 222-235. 


Photos: British Museum. 
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Fig. !! Grave relief from Rome with unnamed woman 
as Venws Victrix, AD 100-120. British Museum na. 
J948, 4—23.]. Photo: British Museum. 





Fig. 12 
Victrix, RIC. ( Tetrarchy, 
310-311. Photo: British Museum. 


Follis af Galeria Valeria with reverse of Venus 


Mint of Siscia) 210, AD 


Felix. was minted in Fausta's name to celebrate her 
wedding with Constantine | early in AD 307.'? It is 
interesting to note that it was her brother Maxentius 
who rebuilt Hadrian's double temple to Venus and 
Rome, which was damaged in a fire that year.'^ The 
largest and latest issues, all with reverses depicting 
Venus Victrix, were produced for Galeria Valeria, 
daughter of Diocletian and wife of that enthusiastic 
persecutor of Christians, Galerius (Fig. 12). With his 
death in 311, these came 1o an abrupt end, and the 
goddess was replaced from then on by sterner types 
extolling male values. 

It was not every family that could afford to build or 
repair a temple te Venus; nor in the days of the 
Republic, a son whose public career included a period 
at the mint, where he could influence the design of the 
coinage and pay homage to his ancestors whether 
they had been victorious generals or à goddess. 

Our evidence for the more personal aspects of the 
worship and reverence of Venus can be found in small 
statuettes (Figs 13-17) and dedications as well as in 
literature. She is found on frescoes, and mosaics, from 
the most princely Mediterranean villas to somewhat 
smaller ones in Britain (Figs 18, 19 and see Smith 1977, 
134. 6), or even in a wine bar at Ostia, the ‘Caupona di 
Alexander' dated to the first half of the third century 
AD (Fig. 20; see Becatti 1953, 205, pl. cxii, no. 391, Reg. 
IV, Insula V] nao. 4). 

It is in Rome and the provinces of Imperial times that 
we see Venus completely equated with Aphrodite as the 

presiding deity of romantic and sexual love, as m 
Tibullus poem to Sulpicia, dated a little after 20 BC; 




















‘Love at last has come to me ... 

Venus has brought him to my breast and laid him there. 

She has kept her promise, and anyone whose own bliss 

Shall be said to have passed him by—tet ham tell mine for 

his..." 

(m Tibullus HT, 13 transl. Philip Dunlop! 

Passion can bê unwelcome, as witnessed by graffiti from 
Pompen; 

‘Anybody тп love, come here. | want to break Venus’ ribs 


with a club and cripple the goddess’ loins. I she can perce 
m* tender breast, why can't I break her head with a club” 






‘T wrete at Love's dictation and Cupid's instruction; But 
damn it! | don"! want to be a god without you’ 
(trans. Lewis & Remhold 1966, 360 nos. VIT, IX) 


or joyfully consummated, as Apulets relates in his 
novel “The Golden Ass’: 


‘She ... pulled off every stitch of clothing, untied her hair 
and tossed it into happy disorder with a shake of her head. 
There she stood, transformed into a living statue: the Love 
goddess nsing from the sea. The flushed hand with which 
she pretended to screen her mount of Venus showed she 
was well aware of the resemblance: certainly it was not 
held there from modesty..." 

(Metamorphoses, 11, 17 transl. Robert Graves) 


come, and cometh not, Lamp, if thou art a god, take 
vengence on this deceitful girl. When she has a friend at 
home and is sporting with him, go ou and give them no 





Asklepiades, Amit. Pal. 5,7 transl. W. R. Paton) 
Cera. not all the girls who were celebrated or 








es М.‏ د 
pt ang py eB Polvcharis‏ 


had become a person of substance 
from her body" s beauty 
(Anth. Pal. 9,3321 transl, Sally Purcell) 


A successful courtesan might expect to wear rich 
jewellery. earrmgs hung with cupids to show she was a 
votaress of the goddess of Love,!* and use salves and 
perfumes to enhance her natural beauty. + Atthe end-of 
her cureer she might, as Lais the celebrated Greek 
eo ыан ба as iai ia Aa ик 

















Figs (3-15 13 Terracotta of Venus from Myrina, AD 20, British Museum ne. 
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15 
l906.3—10.1. Photo: BM; 14. 





песо Venu wi priapirhrom, vom Myrian, ie area ror BC. British Museum no. C528. Photo: BM: 15. 





llep. Grave 3316. Photo: Museum Burg Linn, 
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Fig. I6. Bronze Venus from Verulamium, 1959. Photo: 


'T, Lais whose haughty beauty made mock of Greece 
I who once had a swarm of young lovers at my door 
dedicate my mirror to Aphrodite 
since | wish not to look on myself as I am 
(Anth, Pal. 6.1 transl. W. R. Paton! 


Shrines in the home might have their own statuettes of 
Venus (Petromus, Sar. 29); public shrines and temple 
could hold examples as gifts from worshippers. Pieces 
in terracotta (Figs 13, 14), bronze (Figs 15, 16) or 
precious metals such as the silver Venus dedicated by 
Caltiha Diodora (Meiggs 1973, 369), marble (Figs 20, 

21) and other iis stones, have survived. These 
were not only given to the temples dedicated to her. C. 
Cartilius Euplus dedicated a series of seven statuettes, 
including one of Venus Genetrix, which were found in 
and around the shrine of Attis in the Campus Magnae 
Matris, the Sanctuary of the Great Mother, at Ostia 
(ibid., 359); and the Flder Pliny "m that Vespasian 
dedicated a statue of Venus in the precinct of his temple 
of Peace (N.H. XXXVI, 27). 

Some statues became as famous as their sculptors. 
Arcesilaus carved the statue of Venus Genetrix which, 
Piny records, was erected in Caesar's Forum (N.H. 
XXXV, 155). So famous was the undraped Venus of 
























Fig. 17 Bronze Venus with apple, said to be fram 
Hungary. Photo: Christie's, London. 


Praxiteles which was bought by the people of Cnidos, 
that it attracted visitors to the island to see it. It was 
universally admired, and on one occasion the statue 
was sexually assaulted by an unnamed man who had 
fallen im love with it (Pliny NH. XXXVI, 20-21). 

There are many aspects of Venus and her worship 
which have not been covered here (Room 1983, 
Appendix I], 319-22 lists epithets of Venus-Aphrodite). 
The Bearded Aphrodite of Cyprus (Farnell 1896, 
755—6. 0.113, for sources; 628-9 for discussion) is as 
curious to our modern ears as the Vénus Calva, Bald 
Venus (Baladon 1977, : 31, n.28, 292 and 332). She is said 
to have been a dedication in honour of Roman womer 
who gave their hair for bow strings when the Gauls 
beseiged the Capitol i in 390 BC; and Venus-Aphrodite 
with her origins as the sea foam became, inevitably, the 

'Otectr к ому qr ovato bet sailors. Greek and 
Roman alike; ' 



























"this spot is sacred to Cypris, for she ever loves to behold 

from the land the glittering main, that she may give the 

mariners a voyage such as they desire; and all the 

surrounding sea trembles when it sees the radiant image.” 
(Anyte of Tegea, Anth. Pol, 9,144, translated and 
discussed by Farnell 1896, 189-90 who links it with the 
goddess hy Praxiteles at Cnidos noted carlier) 
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Fig. 19 Venus with attendant Cupids, centre panel of the Low Ham mosaic. Photos: Somerset 


County Museum, Taunton. 





Even the advent of Christianity as the official religion of 
the state could not keep her image out of the poet’ 
vocabulary, as in the Epirhe um written by Claudian 
Lo commemorate the wedd ing of the emperor Honorius 
and Maria, daughter of Stilicho, in AD 398; 


. Wenus was on ber throne having her haw combed, 
и One pound an візитом 
of nectar on her head, one parted her hair with ivory 
combs and a third braided the hair and arranged it in its 
pat iniit sns Tnt марла tp- mianor har Masiy Her 
face eagerly the mirrors opinion; that image was 
reflected by the palace walls and wherever she looked she 

















(1, 97-108 transl. H. Isbell) 





Drawing upon the classical authors and the surviving 
works of artists both major and less s skilled, an attempt 
has been made to suggest some aspects of the changing 
ideas about Venus and her counterparts from Greece 
and Etruria, which coalesced to produce the Venus of 











Fig. 20 Marble standing Venus from Ostia, Raman 
copy of a Greek original, British Museum no. 
1805.7—3.16. Photo: BM. 





Roman imperial times. A goddess whose powers are so 
beautifully evoked in the Pervigilium Veneris, the 
"Night Watch of Venus'.!* 


‘lt was she who made Latins of her Trojan descendant 
she who gave the girl of Laurentum as wife to her son; soon 
afterwards from the sanctuary she gave the chaste virgin to 
Mars. It was she who made the marriage of Romulus’ men 
with the Sabines, that, from their union she might create 
the Ramnes, the Quirites, and, for later generations the 
mother of Romulus and Caesar the grandson. 

who has never loved shall love tomorrow 

lomorrow shall love who has loved before 

Delight quickens the fields, the fields sense Venus' power. 
ЫЕ the child of Dione. is said to have been born 
in the fields. While the land was in labour. she took him to 
her breast and nourished him upon the tender kisses of 
Cras amet qui numquam amavit quique armavit cras amet. 

(И. 70—80) 























| 
Fig. 21 Marble crouching Venus, Roman copy of the 
original by Doidalsas of. Bithynia, British Museum no. 
/93,J0-29.1. Photo: BM. 
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Martin i Hesig some years ago, BETY would write 
ething con n Venus HIP 











ferences: Christine r of the "Antiquities 1 Dept. 
Christie's for her god lcs in drawing my attention 
wo thy browne stateone of Venus and for ; supplvir 
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oleae, rM section II 
and Ill, 30—64; also ‘Venus’ (xford Classical Dictionary 2nd. 
edition 1973, 1113. 

5. The gold tablets from Pyrgi, the port of Caere (Cerveteri), give 
another link between the various Mediterranean cultures. Three 
are in Phoenician and two in Etruscan and commemorate a 
dedication to Uni-Astarte. Phoenician Astarte being equated 
here with Etruscan Uni or Juno rather than the Etruscan Turan 
MM MUI mE FN 
Cristofani 1979 pl. ов р. Tn. 

4. Friedrich 1978, 66-8 for discussion of the Fifth Homeric Hymn 
which tells of the love of Aphrodite and Anchises; Galinsky 1969 
provides a survey and interpretation of the use of these Trojan 
Ws undi in uri end Muteknk imi wab Hi enim ds Tos 
review by A. Drummond, JRS 62 (1972) 218-220. 

. Schilling 1982, 304-7 for discussion of the vow at Pharsalus; 
307-16 for the temple of Venus Genetrix: also Nash 1961, L, 424, 
figs. 519-524 for views of Templum Venus Genetix and 
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6. RIC (Titus) 3, 9, 15 all dated AD 79, after July Ist. 
7. RIC (Trajan) 577; Nash 1961 vol. I fig. 26; Schilling 1982, 309 
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E vis. l6): Mr Stephen C. Minn 
rset Сону Или, Taunton (Figs 18, 19); Mr 








(Fig. 3); ‘Dr Renate Pirling, Ane ees Linn, 
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levotion of Juli Caesar amd his family to Venus Aphrodit 

Civil ا ا‎ 
rights and privileges to the city and the temple. 

10. RIC (Antoninus Pius) 495; 511-517. 1367; 1386-1389, 

1407-1410; as Empress A/C | 720-736; 

1678-1688, deified RIC C Aurelius) 1718. The гурех 

а ани nts 

o ive and deli relation o Aphrodite ad s hil or tic 

| ng of some aspects of Venus in Roman Imperial 


12. AUC (inani. mint of Trier) 756, 

13. Mash 1961, wol. M, 496-9, figs 1314-8. The building | 
original temple was started om 21st April AD 121 and the 
structure was dedicated in 136 or 137. Mash 1961, fig. 1316 
nene cation Poeti inq ia 

14. MacMullen 1981, 36 and E on p. 161; Marshall 1911, 
xxxv-xxxvi and 201-209 mo. 1858-1916 pls. XXXII, XXXIIL 
273, no. 2324-7 pl. LI, 280, no. 2374-5 pl. LIL The type is 
thought to have been popular from the fourth century BC to the 

15. Plautus, Mostellaria 1, 247-271 gives a glimpse of the 
Preparations that Philematium makes before she receives ber 
admirer. The writer wishes to thank Mr J. J. Bowden for bringing 
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Nero-Helios 


ô Oleg Е Neverov 





tare ge the R oman epsilon uta in 
some кри, to the ancient Latin custom of ancestor 






. This custom stemmed 


in "e ancient and 





m. eer ا‎ to stem the tide of й 


aei strove to limit it either to the strictly private 
sphere, or to the eastern confines of the Empire, where 
the apotheosis of the ruler was an ancient tradition. The 
iberius, Germanicus and Claudius 
show that e even on the peripheries of the Empire rulers, 
n attempting to preserve a republican style, tried to 
divest themselves of honours of this type, since they 
were despised by the inhabitants of Rome and Italy. In 
Claudius's letters to the Alexandrians this refusal is 
most clearly explained. 
forbid + ie installation of a High Priest and the 
of temples for my person, as I do not wish to 
behave in a эн manner towards my 
contemporaries, and | hold that sacrifices and 
milar ceremo ies are at all times meet only for 
у -Moellendorff & Zucker 1911; 






















Janne € 1936) | 


adition . While Себин | fort "bade erection of 
temples 1 to himself i in far-off Ашкана, his s SUCCESS 

tened im per "i to ———Ó — about бы 
smple to » Divine 
„for the Prince hasr risen Mes the lot of mortals 

id deserves to be worshipped by them’ (Tacitus, Amn. 
XV. 7. This temple was not erected, but there existed 
in the capital several representations of Nero as a god: 
he presided over the temple of Mars in the guise of the 
god of war (Ann. XII, 8), on the Palatine as Apollo 
(Suetonius, Nero 25) and in the Theatre of Pompey and 
the Golden House as Helios (Pliny, N.H. XXXIV, 45; 
Cassius Dio LXII, 6). Pliny tells of a gigantic painted 
image of the emperor in the gardens of Maius, more 
than 30 m (120 Roman feet) in height; here too il is 
likely that Nero was depicted as a god (N. H. XXXV, 
511. 

These were images of the very type thal were 
destroved by order of the Senate immediately after 
Nero's death, ‘when the crimes of the deceased were 
condemned” (N.H. XXXIV 45). We do, however, 
possess a number of memorials untouched by that 






























tended A gradually towards the veneralion of 
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"HH ori aused the emperor's statues 
ote rz othe ground and his name to be remove 
| fic inscriptions: these are gems, a priceless 
struction of lost works of ancient 
art. Portrait-gems of Nero may have been made for 
distribution to the people during the games, as 
Suetonius reports ( Nero 11). The most precious of them 
were dedicated in the temples of the gods. In any case 
the aim was to propagate ideas pleasing to the 
innermost circles of the Court. 

In gems, Nero appears as though in a kir 
masquerade, now as Triptolemos (Neverow "m | no. 
134),! now as Romulus-Quirinus (Vollenweider | 
17 and pl. iv), now as Jupiter (Neverov 1976, no. 135; id. 
1974, 86, fig. 6; Eichler & Kris 1927, nos. 20, 331), по 
as a new Apollo (Milani 1912, pl. 134), sometimes wit 
a vanety of attributes (Fig. 1). е antya yurces 
not cite quite the range — attested by 
glyptic art, there is no shortage of corroborative 
wcimony i in respect of Nero as s Apollo and Helios. 
Seneca makes Phoebus himself thus characterize Nero: 
"He who is like ac in features, who is like me im beauty’ 
(Apoc. 4,22), The favourite pastimes of the emperor 
‘who resembled, by general consensus, Apollo in song 
and Helios in chariot-racing’ (Suetonius, Nero 53), 
ered vh associations. Nero's public appearances 

ccompanie he cries of hired claques; "Thou 

































Fig. I Nero with the symbols of Jupiter, Romulus and 
Helias. Cameo. Cammin, Cathedral treasury. 
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Figs 2-4 2, Nera-Apoll 


Dio LXI, 20 ixin. 20). dandi the emperor 
crown D den бариа and — 
(Suetonius, Nero 25; Pausanias Ii 17, 6). 
These attempts by tw Placet arbi ос дой 
were turned to good account by the oppositi і 
1ocking his defeats in the Parthian wars. They wrote 
under the statues of the New Apollo: "While our ruler 
plucks his lyre, the Parthian plucks his bowstring 
(Suetonius, Nero 39). 
we can deduce the appearance of such imag 

















гөп а Cornelian intaglio; 3, Nera- Apollo on an agate intaglio 
id medallion found in the Transcaucasus. {Al Henna] 











magoria; 4, Nero- 





ap yoxmating to the more sens Tellenistic 3 
Тыв seems 10 be the explanation uf Nan 
ncentration, during the last five years of his Me. ona 
баде. ‘but, at the same time, universal image {hal 
the god Helios. In contemporary mscrip ior 
emperor is frequently called "the New Helios’. 

The ways in which Nero underlines this identificatiot 
do not lack logic and consistency. but in the lengths to 
which they go and in their unusually strident character 
they seem to border on the manic. These are lhe years 
when Nero breaks with the Senate (L'Orange 1942a, 
253; id. 1947, 57). Not only do images of Apollo 























Nero-Apollo, of which the historians write, on the beni» 
of coins and gems. On an intaglio in the Hermitage (inv. 
na. J 4650; Fig. 2), a laureate Apollo Citharoides bears 
the features of the emperor, and these are even 
exaggerated. A cameo in Florence, on which Nero- 
ee ey ideali nevertheless main 

















ndoubted images (Milani 1912, pl. 134). The creator 
of this gem was evidently familar with. Seneca s 
— м по зрее ‘His vi sage ii пе 
with bright reflection and. abundant curls cove: his 




















thon primit of the а ie 
attributes present. Such is Nero's appearance on a gem 
тот nagoria (Neverov 1980, 60. nies TW 3. 
The rational form which the first. Roi emperors 
had tried to give to the Imperial Cult, that distinct and 
politically —: form of monotheism which E 
— mi inh iis of a vast empire, no longer 

















ars even in more s realistic : porri of 


ide with his Hee features appear on coins, 





himsel portrayed in his Ш 
The e building of the Domus Aurea was to symbolize 
»eginning of a new period of Roman history, those 


«кеш ‘to the throne (Ар. 4, 2). This gigantic 
onstruction was evidently planned to be not only a 
аад villa in the centre of the city, but also very 
definitely a ‘palace of the Sun’, the dwelling-place of a 
cosmic divinity (L’Orange 1942b; id. 1953, 28). Studded 
with stars, the circular banqueting hall, rotating “as if 
lowing | йн universe їп its course’ with a colossal 
Nero-Helios himself , more than 30m E in 














The very: name of the palace, the Golden Неши, ти 

less a reference to the splendou han 
a programmatic statement, carrying logica 

overtones. Its architects had, тойам 

alace of the Sun, ‘glittering with bright gold’, ниє " 

aegra ТА D kept эр it se | 

been waved: anything рае оа) by 

ansformed into gold. There is a well- 



















E state cult, with á chow a 


demanded a | through the magic of art, 


w Nero ordered Lysippus's statue of 
xander to be gilded. I believe that this must have 
urred at the same time as the embellishment of the 























places him in the Min оГ! the s мар. 





| an har L arm 


id anticipating his apotheosis, almost as though to 


prepare public opinion for it. we have seen how the 












i hras s (ibid. E 
_Rome in those years, then, possessed two images of 
| ——á наный € 








of the clay e ^ XXXIV, 46). The coloss 
executed in bronze, gold and silver, меи the 
M RM of all the »ortrail 











E inh teatimony: ‘The 120 foot tall Colovees, 
DN was dedicated to 
ip of the Sungod, after the crimes of the prince 





pagada. vana is e aasi Pn nd d 
believed that it had been Nero's portrait which had 
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| 'ed (Hist. Aug., Had. 19; Comm. 17). 
Assuming that the painting from the er TP 
later to be destroyed by light: » nt 
Nero as Helios (Boethius 1952, 1 132), the coincidence o 
the measurements of the simi Colossus and of 
this painting was evidently not ac dental (Pliny, N.H. 
XXXV, 51; XXXIV, 45). A copy of the latter may be 
eserved in a relief sculpture in the Museo Nazionale 
ariben a ee н 




















js studded with stars. In as much asthe emperor looks 
we may sec in the relief and the: inting f 








morem semblance to Nero's portraits and the pathetic 
Май рина, үнө и К ш б СИ. 





tagl ос 
ан аиа ete be 
(Neverov 1976, no. 139; id. 1980, no. 221; Fig. 4). The 
typical ‘swollen’ lower part of the face broadening 
towards the chin, and the exaggerated рабое 
оба бабан, оба о пов бима а 
an image to replace the: popular Pharos which once 
Ó—Á Жуба T iN ae ined 











‘darkened the wonder of Rhodes "Epigram 1, 70, 8). 

Helios', Nine. as we read | in Antiphilos s 

n t (Anth. Pal. IX, m 

the amphitheatre at a show given by Non. ine o had 

wat «special expedition to Germany in order to obtain 

this (Pliny, N.H. XXXVII, Pa 

| Is port: aying g Nero-Helios have long 
ige collection. One, ut ine ceci 






















сонна Ша по, 3.1433; Fig, 5). Another gem, a 
cornelian, 1.2 by 0.9 cm, appears to have features of 
Nero's portrait (inv, no. J. Men. Fig. 9. A‘ halcedony 











Panticapaeum (inv. no. 1476: CR 1872. xxvi. The gem 
measures 1-3 by 1 A дено N 
coast at this time, the fifties and sixties of the first 
century AD, t 
greatest interest to Nero, who was then plann 

















iginatec also a gold plaquette, shih bis, quud 
with the image of Helios on his quadriga (Hermitage 
Museum iny. no. D 116; CR 1906, 127, fig. 179, Fig. 7). 
It was found at the beginning of the tw | ' 
during earth works in Anapa, асин Gorgippia, « a 
small coastal town on the Black Sea (Northern 
Caucasus). From the shoulders of ungod 
Баек ба, Шинин боа маг bolo a 
к=. his bead bears Чи en crown, caben — isa 

























ET mf te the stretched eption 1 
amies Mag Tiridates What the contempora 


егам that itis, indeed, Nero who i 
in 1 the guise of Helios on the Hermita 
confirmed by a late antique cameo i 
similar representation is accompanied by j 
NEPON ArOYCTE (Babelon 1897, 1 по. 287; Fig. 0 
The gold plaquette from Anapa appears to be part of 
a ‚рен s diadem, its прошетам ою. It may be 
compared to a fragmentary бебо of the first century 
from Naucratis, in the British Museum p 1911, 
no. 345) This, to judge by its а cription. belonged 
riest of the — Cult, with e characteris 

























Seats Cocoa eet oe 


emperors Wa ed in the first century; by Nero's 
time the title of High Priest of the Augusti for Life’ was 
included amongst the titles of the kings of Bosphorus, 
and they were given characteristic Roman names of à 
dynastic character such as Tiberius Julius.* To the same 
series as the Anapa plaquette belong, so it seems, both 














outside Rome and | the forms ns which the cult o of Nero 
is Empire. The “High Priest of the 





| ;paminondas " extols him not only 
benefacta rof liar; in fie ges of the © aries 

eri Cult he is the ‘Sovereign of the whole 
the new Sun which has shone upon the 











Hellenes ` ' (Holleaux 1888, 514). 





The requirements of the Imperial Cult, anne: it had 
been introduced to the far eastern ‹ confines of th 
of such images of Nero Helios as those we fondo he 











l'iric iie gene in Rome (Cumont 1933, 145). bi any 
case, as can be seen from the presence of a Mithraic 
-— on the Anapa plaquette, | allusions to an 
ification - Hell iosnl Pordan veh its 
la Og r were not locking i in the sacred arts. 
——— dae te 
in ave prese туей into our own days - 
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Fig. 7 Gold plaquette from Anapa. Hermitage. 
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1. Also Neverov 1971, no. 55 (Germanicus and Agrippina |) and 
Babelon 1897, no. 276 (Claudius and Agrippina IL. 

2 Dum tendit citharam noster, dum cornua Parthus, 
Noster cnt Paean, ile ¢earybeArrys 

3, "n панди from Boeotia: Dittenberger 1920. no. 814. For 

n inscription from Attica, (G4 I1, 1085, For an inscription from 

Asia Minor: Inscriprimes Graecae au res Rom 
no. 345. 

4 Astra petes serus, praelati regia caeli 
excipuet, gaudente polo; seu sceptra tenere, 
seu te flammigeros Phoebi conscendere currus, 
telluremque nihil mutato sole timentem 
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| wih cramming, through the madioe of sg cerned 





Roman Empire with what in the imi 
ira svn goliticul reality: Roman rule. Values 
sy! t ems "иин long t 
ge ations were not eniin. What we 
















[ "e the | very ritualistic Mid te iptive 
Roman religion NA d DED urpri 






varied c col e ti ot of smaller and untidier ida 














s (Gordon 1932). The wood sacred 
N Nem s. surrounded a lake within a volcanic crater of 
e Alban Hills, and lay in the territory of the Latin 
n of Aricia, 26 km south-east of Rome (Figs | & 2). 
‘ral featur oii wil: dhe Ok po: 
» of the miser divinitim іа oul Virkin 
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13): Virbius i isa more shadowy fi 


of the lake (Ovid, Fasti VI, зб тагын 6, 69) 





me der to obtain the office, i equally obacare; hough 
к Иа CIE as having provided the 
oh (1890). Du voee rstandi | E 4 ys | 
atures of Diana's cul is impeded by the fact that, by 














he cultis equally scarce There is no evidence for any 
aldings at the sanctuary before the fourth century 
BC. A few bronze brooches | and figurines found in 
-avatio n of the sanctuary are databile from tbe eighth 
useums 1983, 3, 54-58) So t00, probably 























he Are period 
e 


ee eee ae entre 
at Ephesus (Livy I, 45, 2-3), but its foundation ma 
originally have had a more direct political purpose às à 












Latins through contrel of their nda instituti 
Gordon 1932, 178-179; Pairault 1969, 430-431). That 
ими Ион Мз Оң of Latin 
dictator аб Egerius Baebius ior ленай). іп the 
common name of sight of them, 3 The date 1 15 uncertain 
hough many scholars have accepted one in A the inter 
sixth centur the priority of a federal sanctuary | 
Nemi over that of the Aventine has also сег نند‎ 
(Gorcon 1934, 1; Pairault 1969, 426-434, 440). The 
arguments orbit around the absence of Rome from the 








Nemi was at: some 
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(1962, 390-391) ме we that this 1 ig " | 
appropriate to the time of hostility between Rome an 
the Latin league during the early years of the Republic, 
before the battle of Lake Regillus (c. 496 BC). He has 
fact that 13th August, the date of Diana's festival at 
Nemi (Statius, Silv. ITI, 1, 55-60), was also the dies 
watalis of the Aventine Temple, does not incewarily 
imply that Rome was f. llowing | | | 

i was the date when Diana was celebrated, no on 


















nts ed here ашалы айі it is perl var р 
significant t to ' know, from — edication 


. It need пай init been so, w have 

hı ishment of Diana's cult in Rome. 

The fact hat, in the early Empire, Diana's festival was 
marked by a procession of women carrying 

from the city to the Nemus (Ovid, Fasti Ш, 206; 

— а 32, 9-10) would seem to commemorate 

















the оби | eT or not Nemi | 





d as a cedi B T the 





practice a at at Nemi i in ture (CIL TII, 1933; XI, 361; XII 






апо 1962, А Also, the — 
betwee the Latin towns (Dionys Hal. IV, 26). These 
s of asylun | would Mr ue н been 









Aana on th T des atu acquired the cha: acter 0 
arem dia lens фено 90 = = Lindsay 1913, 460) 


: in remar ing that it is not certain t hat original 
the rex Nemorensis was a slave, Pairault seems to imply 
yat this feature of the priesthood may be a 
modification deriving from the asylum given to fugitive 
eve al Diana's Aveatiac sanctua 








the cult of Diana to the Aventine, its queer 
influence on the nature of Diana's cult at Nemi. 

At the same time, we have also to consider t 
interpretatio. hellenica of Diana. Explicit "nid 


























Laetus, inc insit in 43 BC, and : ра " cook ya 
member ofa an — — The reverses subo ow | 


chylus, ағ 674-677) and with Selene or 

е. The different attributes of each figure 

| chaic statues at Nemi from the 

lh bein triple images of Hekate as three identica 

car п ] в рие к: 1960, 102-112; Patra 
hrough her assimilation меа Ji 








Tauris, s. was supposed ن‎ Doe m the Crimea to 
| ing. with him the statue of Artemis 








nentus of th а Egeria’ where he mee HE in 
obscurity under th alia. Mw VIVIS, T юзо! 






215-276) or lovee (Servius, ad dpa. Vir 763). the 
Roman king Numa, so Diana turned Egeria mto a 
g íi Ovid, Metam. кү,“ 482-5 — р — 







latter ‘described Met | (V, 3, 12) a as a | arbar 
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Etruria, with the defeat of Veii im 396 BC, then over 
Latium, with the defeat by Rome and its allies of the 
Latn Towns, including Aricia, in 338 BC. This was 
followed by the extension of Roman citizenship to the 
Latins. and the establishment, during the late fourth 
and early third centuries, of colonies with rights of 
contract and intermarriage with Romans. These new 
political relationships were accompanied by new routes 
of communication, notably with the construction їп 
312 BC of the Via Appia, which passes the lip of Nemi's 
crater. Roman military and political expansion, which 
was extended inta northern Campania in the course of 
the second and third Samnite wars, provided the 
catalyst hy which new rehgious ideas were assimilated, 
That is not to say that Rome itself provided the actual 
model for the change. The precedents for the 
anatomical yotrves and figurines are Greek, and i may 
he suspected that Campania, long familiar with Greek 
artistic forms, was most influential in the response of 
Italian religious imagination to those precedents. 

The social background to the change ts more difficult 
to identify. What becomes manifest is the concern of a 
peasant population with health and fertility: the ideas 
may well have been long-established, even if the forms 
of expression were new. For two or three centuries, the 
inhabitants of southern Etruria, Latium and northern 
Campania paid their gods, whether pre-votum or ex- 


Fig. 2. Nemi, view of the town and lake from the south-west, 


to the right of the rising smoke, 





vato, with models in terracotta which represented the 
parts of ther bodies which were in need of divine 
attention, or with images representing either themselves 
or their gods. This suggests a new self-awareness, a 
mental and spiritual equivalent to the opening up of the 
territory with new roads and new cities, a new mobility 
of people and ideas. 

The architectural enrichment of the sanctuary attests 
a greater degree of wealth in the local community than 
might be deduced from the votive offerings. Like the 
latter, the pedimental sculpture and terracotta antefixes 
of the late fourth and third century BC show Nemi's 
participation im a cultural tradition. which had. been 
established in western central Italy for two centuries. 
The sanctuary was endowed with at least two major 
buildings. presumably temples, and in the third century 
one of them was decorated, or redecorated, in an 
outstandingly lavish way with. gilt-hronze revetment 
plaques, frieze and roof-tiles (Morpurgo 1903, 318 fT; 
Andren 1940, 383). That this benefaction was 
extraordinary may be inferred from the criticisms made 
of Q. Lutatius Catulus (cos. 78 BC) for having gilded 
the bronze tiles of the Capitolium in Rome (Pliny, N.H 
XXXIII, 57; Andrén 1940, 340); even though by that 
tume spectacular magnificence in pubhe building was 
much more familiar to the eye in Rome than it had been 
in third centurv Latium. 


1885, The sanctuary of Diana is in the centre by the shore, 
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Nemi, which had rarely received mention in Latin 
| before the Augustan age. then found a place 
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Syria and Mesopotamia are the lands of the Fertile 
Crescent, the hot lands of the — A! count 
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through which the River Tigris and Euphrates flow; 
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animals can be fed, and what protection can == gainec 
from the threa nature and mankind (Fig. 1). 
‘When the Romans began to be involved in the Syrian 
| о йна of duds « лепі civi 
` tion, whose written history went back three thousand 
ur T e ee phase of 











i ively lithe bututa theld Bebyicaian period 
stie d third millennium BC and the Roman era of the 
X century BC onwards (Frankfort 1970). In the 
EIOS S € speci їс; ally, tl the Semitic com nunities of 
jon tended j to cling to certain basic types of cult, 
imitive ones that still survived, notably 

se of the high place , of water in its various forms as 
;. springs, river, lakes and the sea, of trees held to be 


































Inscriptions tell us whe ee were: nr woe were qe 
countless local deities of the Semitic world, often called 
the baa! and baalat ("Lord' and Lady") of a particula 
area, or the divinity, addressed i in the Roman period as 
the Gad or gny (guardian spirit) of a town or village. 
There were important astral aspects lo these Semitic 
eligions, deities of the sky, the sun, the moon, the 
morting shar, the evening star and thunder; there was 
also a great goddess. The heats of many of trate Seiten 
m———À omen Brg oducing га 











to pince or region to region. A further асна 
li s concept was that of the sacred area, or haram, 


maa tel an ee and so normally 
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religion between the third and firet millennia BC. O 
col — one Semitic centre a number of these cults 
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In the fullness of time, however, the Semites were to 
3 olitical се ntrol of their own -— " another, 
Under their king Cyrus they took Babylon in $39 ВС, 
EA empire that -— Da rius "^ o i n 











Semitic adsum. however, нчы oe cme great 





lengths to demonstrate their respect for the old 
Babylonian deities openly, doubtless as a political 
gesture. Yet the Persians did leave one legacy which was 
to last even to Roman times: the custom of using the 
wu : Aramaeans, Aramaic, as a lingua 
franca, for official texts and documents (Cook 1983; 
Colledge 1985). And it was also seemingly я 
too, that a further Semitic group began to 
Arabian peninsula thease lds hey found there 














(Hammond 1967; Will 1979-81: Walbank 1981). G Greek 
political and cultural forms were imported on a grand 
элй. Rie cece. ayers alongside Semitic 





blended with local ones or not used at all Greek art, 
with its rich ubject matt | x1 through t 
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а paces el documente in of Western Asia. By the time 
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Iran addressed in nk | to Zeus. the Greatest 
Megistos), Apollo Helios and Artemis Athena: these 
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тїрїп of the 1 irs centur BC are addressed to 
Apollo сн ине нане оа овой 
Artagnes-Heracles-Ares (three gods іп one, where 
pm is a Hellenized form of the Iranian god 
ina, Victory). Although the evidence from 
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against all odds. Worst of all was a native Iranian 
rebellion by Parni or Parthian tribesmen under their 








leader Arsaces. They lived east of the Caspian Sea and 










! had led the Romans to find equivalents for 
Mercury for Hermes Venus for Aphrodite, and so on. 













гна аве 3robabh T ir second « ri 
Tiberius (AD 14-37) they took over much ofthe Syrian 
desert, including Palmyra, and a century later Trajan, 
in AD 115-117, conquered the whole of Mesopotamia; 
but this triumph was brief, and Mesop | | 
up by Trajan's successor Hadrian | 
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Fig. 2 Hatra; dedication to Hercules by a men 
occupying Roman garrison. The text is in Latin, c. AD 
2331. 


the Roman takeover of Syria in 64 BC and the turmoil 
and disruption of the mid- to later third century AD. 
The resulting wealth of documentation tells us much 
about the life of these communities, particularly during 
these three centuries. Certain striking overall aspects 
soon emerge. The culture of the whole area clearly 
manages to maintain a fundamental unity, despite 
certain differences and different emphases from place to 
place and region to region, The culture is still essentially 
Semitic, hut has absorbed numerous elements, such as 
the use of the Greek language, some Greek 
architectural forms and Greek art figures and motifs, 
from the Greek settlers. Documents are frequently in 
Aramaic, or bilingual, with Aramaic and Greek 
versions; dating is most commonly by the Seleucid 








Greek era. Latin only ever appears in the regions 
conquered by the Romans, and then rarely (Fig. 2). The 
unity of culture, such as it is, must be due to the fact that 
there was constant traffic across the border, as is 
attested for instance by the inscriptions of Palmyra, 
which record frequent trips by merchant caravans to 
Babylonia, well inside Parthian territory (Colledge 
1967, 63, 79; Colledge 1976, 18-21). 

For architectural purposes, local materials were 
naturally the most favoured, as cheaply and easily 
avatlable. This usually meant mud brick, supplemented 
where possible by timber. The Greek cul stone 
tradition, too, had an impact, usually executed in 
limestone, and found normally at sites in Syria and 
north Mesopotamia. The commonest temple form was 
still the ancient Babylonian ‘broad room’ kind, 
consisting of a transverse chamber entered through one 
long side, sometimes through a vestibule, with a niche 
set centrally in the back wall, and set in a court, a sacred 
area or ‘haram’, which might have other rooms and 
chambers around it; the addition of towers and roof 
terraces was also Babylonian. The Greek temple type, 
with its main hall of ‘long room’ variety entered 
through one short end, surrounded by a colonnade, 
having a gabled roof with pediments each end, and set 
on a three-stepped platform, had a certam influence, 
but tended to be merged with Semitic forms, as 
happened for instance with the temple of Bel at 
Palmyra, dedicated in AD 32, where a basacally Greek 
building has been altered to suit Semitic demands for a 
"broad room' layout. A more specifically Roman 
temple type, with deep porch, wide cella, set on a high 
podium and approached only from the front by a single 
flight of steps, again executed in cut limestone, made its 
appearance in Syria, at Baalbek and Palmyra for 
instance, around the mid-first century AD; it was used 
for fine buildings such as the so-called ‘temple of 
Bacchus’ at Baalbek, that of Baalshamin at Palmyra 
(AD 130/1), and even the so-called ‘Hellenistic temple’, 
recently restored, across the border in Parthia, al 
Hatra. In Parthian Mesopotamia, however, a seem- 
ingly local form evolved during this period in the form 
of the vaulted, open-fronted hall or ‘iwan’, popular for 
instance also at Hatra (Fig. 3). Inscriptions tell us that 
there appears to have been no necessity for there to be 
any close connection between deity and sanctuary type. 
On the one hand divinities of very different origins were 
happy to dwell in sanctuaries of roughly the same 
kinds—and several deities might dwell together in one 
such sanctuary, as 'synnaot theor', On the other hand, 
one particular cult might have its structure changed 
radically, as happened with the god Baalshamin at 
Palmyra, who in AD 130/1 moved from a shrine of 
oriental to one of Roman design (Colledge 1976, 27-8; 
Colledge 1977, 37—46). 

The evidence concerning the deities worshipped i 
this area between the first century BC and the later third 
century AD consists of the temples, inscriptions, 
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theophoric names, art and literary texts, These combine 
to show that the ancient Semitic religious forms lived 
on. Any particular centre might possess all these forms, 
from the worship of stones and springs to a ‘Lord’ and 
‘Lady’, or only some of them; and it is striking how in 
this period any one centre may well have cults of deities 
from other Semitic regions or places. The deities and 
their symbols are commonly depicted in art, in statuary, 
relief and wall-painting above all, in styles which over 
almost all the region are plainly an updated version of 
the old near eastern linear, schematic kinds with their 
love of ornamental detail, styles which are commonly, 
and convementlv, lumped under the heading 'Par- 
thian', as they were also in use on the Parthian side of 
the border. The documentary evidence also tells us that 
a certain amount of grouping of deities seems to have 
gone on, usually into pairs or triads, a process perhaps 
developed in Hellenistic Babylonia. Furthermore, the 
process of finding Greek equivalents for oriental deities 
has clearly developed considerably, although it was not 
completely fixed and embodied some overlapping, and 
in any case was used only for a tiny minority of deities. 
Thus among male deities both Bel, the old title of 
Babylonian Marduk now used as the name of a god, 
and Baalshamin were addressed in Greek texts and 
depicted as Zeus, although Baalshamin is sometimes 
distinguished by the adjective Kyrios, ‘Lord’; Nebu 
becomes Apoilo, and Nergal Heracles. Among the 
goddesses, both Nanai and Azzanatheona were 
equated with Artemis, as was Allai in a text of 6 BC at 
Palmyra, but Allat was normally equated with, and 





shown as, Athena, Gad appears at Dura-Europos as 
Tyche, while Atar'até simply has her name westernized 
as Alargatis. Many deities were depicted in a Gireek or 
Roman cuirass, doubtless to improve their protective 
capabilities. A Greek writer of the second-century AD, 
Lucian of Samosata, in his work On the Syrian Goddess 
(33), mentions a Semitic religious standard, called by 
the Greeks Semeion, and depicted at Hatra (Fig. 4) and 
elsewhere (Colledge 1976, 44, 55, 153; Henig 1983). A 
much more unusual process is exemplified at Palmyra 
and Dura-Europos, where a Greek goddess apparently 
without any oriental equivalent is addressed by her own 
name in Aramaic; this is the fateful Nemesis. Other 
Greek deities are shown only in art, without being 
named (Colledge 1985). 

Let us now glance at the religious life of some of the 
communities of the area. Lucian, in the work just 
mentioned, gives glimpses of cults, legends and 
practices primarily of the Syrian coast and of the north 
Syrian city of Hierapolis-Bambyce (Membidj), as vet 
little explored archaeologically; he speaks of a Zeus and 
Hera (doubtless a baal and haalat) who are represented 
on bulls and lions respectively (31), but whose oriental 
names he frustratingly omits to give, as with Apollo and 
the other deities spoken of. He also says nothing of 
Heliopolis (now Baalbek) in the Lebanon, as regards 
which texts, representations and coins attest a father- 
mother-son triad translated as Jupiter, Venus and 
Mercury (Ragette 1980) 

Other sites of the area, 


better documented 


(particularly by inscriptions). reveal a rich religious life 


Fig, 3 Hatra; fagades of the north and south "iwans' in the Sun sanctuary, second century AD, 
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Fig. 4 Hatra, reliefs picturing a divine eagle with a Semeion standard and a youthful male divine hust, c, AD 100—240. 


and mixtures of deities. Thus the people of north Syrian 
Edessa adored Babylonian Nebu, Bel (the title of 
Babylonian Marduk now becomes a supreme god in his 
own right), and such Arab deities as Shamash the sun 
god, 'Azizu, Mun'im and Nahi; unusual funerary 
mosaics depict some Roman themes. At the north 
Mesopotamian, semi-independent city of Hatra where 
the inhabitants and monarchs seem mostly to have been 
of Arab stock, texts record the worship of Babylonian 
Nebu, Nergal (Fig. 5) апа М№апаі, west Semitic 
Baalshamin (the Lord of Heaven) and Atar‘até 
(Atargatis) and perhaps also Hadad; and a majority of 
Arab deities, Shahiru, the goddess Allat (Fig. 6), and a 
triad called Marén (Our Lord), Martén (Our Lady) and 
the Dionysus-like Bar-Marén (Son. of Our Lord). 
Further divinities are represented in art (Fig. 7), 
including imported Roman statues of Poseidon 
(Fig. 8), Nike (Victory) and others, and an extraordi- 
nary figure who may be As&ur-Bel or the Apollo (that is, 
Nebu) of Hierapolis described hy Lucian (Fig. 9). The 
still richer religious life of Palmyra, at the centre of the 
Syrian desert, included as objects of worship the local 
spring Efqa, sacred stones and trees, and a wide range 
of divinities such as the Palmyrene solar larhiból, lunar 
'Agliból, Malakbel who had both vegetation and solar 
aspects and local spirits called Grad and. ginnavé (like 
those of the village of Bét-Phasiel), together with 
Babyloman Bel, his consort Belti, Nebu, Nergal and 
goddesses Ishtar and Nanai, west Semitic Baalshamin, 
Belhammon, Shadrafa, Flqonera and Atargatis, Arab 


Shamash the sun god, Ma‘anu and Sha‘aru, Abgal and 
Rahm (sometimes paired), Arsu, Azizi and goddesses 
Allat and Manót, and, most unusually for this Semitic 
area, the Iranian goddess Anahita, although her cult 
was insignificant (Colledge 1985). Reliefs picture the 
deities, the ceremonies (Fig. 10), the casting of incense 
on to a blazing burner (Fig. ||), and the processions 
associated with these cults. By contrast, a wall-painting 
pictures the Greek. deity Dionysus, and other reliefs 
depict the Greek gods Eros and the ithyphallic Priapus, 
the zodiac, and a specifically Roman theme in one 
depiction of the she-wolf and twins, from the Bel 
temple. Palmyra also, through its funerary art and in 
particular its wall- and ceiling-paintngs in the Tomb of 
the Three Brothers (c. AD 160-191) where the standard 
Roman funerary scenes of Achilles among the 
daughters of Lycomedes, Victories and the Rape of 
Ganymede (Fig. 12), makes its contribution to the 
debate as to whether such scenes carry funerary 
symbolism, of courage, victory over death, and so on 
(Colledge 1976). 

But even more dramatic testimony to the effect that 
Roman control might have on a city’s religious life is 
furmshed by Dura-Europos, the north-east Syrian city 
on the bank of the Euphrates river, founded by Greeks 
about 300 BC, taken over by Parthians from about | 13 
BC, and then seized by the Romans permanently from 
about AD 165. Under Parthian and then Roman contol 
there was the usual wide range of Semitic deities: the 
town's own spirit or Gad, the divinities Aphlad and 





Fig. 5 Hatra; bronze figurine representing the Greek 
eity Heracles ( Roman Hercules ) , identified locally with 
Nergal, c. AD 100—240. 


Fig. 6 Hatra; limestone нау of Alla: (shown as 
Athena) with two acolytes, standing on a lion, c. AD 
100—240. 


Fig. , Нага, shrine F; фм. limestone relief 
seated goddess ( Atargatis) tisse ا‎ “НЕ 
dog and symbolic snakes and scorpions, second century 
AD, 
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Бір. Hara: imported Roman marble statue of 
Poseidon, ce. AD 100-240. 





Azzanathcona seemingly from the neighbouring 
Euphrates village of Anath (Fig. 13), the Gad and 
larhiból from Palmyra, west Semitic Baalshamin, 
Hadad, Atargatis and Adonis, Babylonian Bel, Nana 
and Nebul, Arab Arsu, Asheru and Sa‘ad, and 
probably others as well not mentioned in texts. But with 
the Romans established, the way was open for other 
cults to be brought in, all ultimately of oriental origin. 
First on the scene was the Roman cult of Mithras, 
obviously in origin the same as Iranian and Indian 
Mithra, but now profoundly transformed into a 
saviour god with a legend attached about how he slew 
the primeval bull; he was given a shrine about AD 168 
by a Roman army unit, the Palmyrene mounted 
archers, with reliefs and later wall-paintings of the god. 
Second came Judaism: in the earlier third century à 





[ы 











Fig. 9 Hatra; Mosul marble statue of 'Assur-Bel' ar 
Apollo í Nebu) of Hierapolis, c. AD 100—240. 


house was converted into a Synagogue. which was 
redecorated about AD 244/5 with a nch series of 
paintings which, in apparent defiance of the second 
commandment, present three superimposed tiers of 
figured scenes illustrating the Old Testament, a 
discovery which has considerably perplexed scholars of 
Judaism. Thirdly came Christianity: towards AD 250 
another house was converted into a Christian baptistry, 
the walls of which were also embellished with Biblical 
scenes; on the back wall was the main painting, of a 
beardless, short-haired Christ as the Good Shepherd, 
together with Adam and Eve idiosyncratically depicted 
in loin cloths. However, all this religious activity came 
to an end when, some six years later, Dura-Europos 
was utterly destroyed by the Sasanian Persians (Perkins 
1973; Gutmann 1973; Colledge 1985), 
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Fig. 10) Palmyra; terracotta religious token with a relief 
showing a priest reclining at a banquet ( actual size ), first 
to third centuries AD. 








Fig. 1] Near Palmyra; limestone relief showing four gods (two cutrassed) and a goddess before whom a worshipper 
carts incense on to a burner, dated AD 225. 
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Fig. 12. Palmyra; tomb of the Three Brothers; ceiling dii in the но anaha w ith лий ані - the 
eagle of Zeus, probably AD 160-91. 
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Fig. 13. Dura- Europos; limestone religious relief of the 


cuirassed god Aphlad with a priest, datable c. AD 54. 
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"usis (Hoepfner ‚ 1976; Mylonas 1961, 170). 7 There 
was a Ptolemaic -komasterion al map (Roeder 
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(Johnson má, 186, 200), and à komasterion was 
placed adjacent to the Dromos of aoe and 
Aphrodi е арорат а. Аг »olis ( se 
428). iA йш Г рим of | rien 








payyu ef sow AD 39 med Visus (loin 
1905, 69-85; Schmitz 1934; Drew-Bear 1984, 810-811). 
This papyrus was a жоне, made by one Aurelius 
enditure on the repair of bui 

nerhaps damaged а гоз шейн took pinis bafis AD 
266 (Wessely 1905, 57—8), which were situated along 
Antinoé Street, from the Gate of the Sun i the east to 
the Gate of the Moon in the West. Th ilding 
include the Temple of Antinou 
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ntinous the Temple of 
Hadrian, the stoa in the south-west, the Makellon 





produce-market) and the stoa outside it, the stoa in 
front of the Agora, the Temple of S rapis in front of the 
Temple of Neilos and the Neileion itself, and the 
Temple of Tyche (Wessely 1905, 77; Schmitz 1934, 427; 
Johnson 1936, 700—701). Also mentioned, as land- 
m, d n ee groups of four free 














structure which he thought was one of the tetrastyla of 

Antinoé Street (Baraize 1941). He was followed in |! 
irrem Kamal, who cleared a large area partially 

buried under the north end of Kom el-K nissa, the 

Mound ofthe Church, where many ed "ranite co 
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Rubensohn (1904, 110) that this was the site of the 
Agora of the city, described by the mid-third century 
Senate of Hermopolis as ‘an excellent ornament of our 
city’ (Wessely 1905, 51): this identification still plagues 
the spot as many modern guide-books continue to refer 
to it and sign-posts directing visitors to the ‘Agora’ 
were erected in 1982, Kamal discovered it to be a fifth 
century Basilica Church, probably a cathedral, built 
with Antonine spolia (Kamal 1947). But the mis- 
identification of the Agora has bedevilled all attempts 
to interpret Aurelius. Appianus's papyrus list of 
buildings. Hermann Schmitz amongst others did much 
work on this problem of trying to place the various 
structures along Antinoé Street and their relationship 
one with another (Schmitz 1934; Roeder 1959, 
100—117), but was hampered by the necessity to place 
the Agora where the church is now known to be, and by 
the notion that the Thirtieth Dynasty Temenos Wall 
was still in existence as a wall during Roman times: in 
appears now that large stretches of it were cut down and 
built upon. The actual site of the Agora is unknown. 

Moharrem Kamal also exposed a long stretch of 
Antinoé Street at its fifth century level. Baraize returned 
in 1945 and re-erected many of the columns of the 
Basilica Church and found evidence that it was built 
upon the demolished remains of a Ptolemaic sanctuary, 
with a temple dedicated to Ptolemy III Euergetes and 


his queen, Berenike (Wace e! af. 1959, 4-11). In 1949 
and 1950, A. J. B. Wace opened up the site again and 
A. H. S. Megaw, working with him, published his 
reconstruction of the Basilica Church in 1959 (Wace et 
al. 1959, 17-82), showing that Baraize's 'tetrastylon 
was the entrance porch of the church on its north side. 

Also in 1945, Rizkallah Makramallah excavated the 
building which is the subject of this paper, and the area 
around it, lying north of Antinoé Street (Fig. |). 
Makramallah died shortly afterwards, and the only 
mention of the work is a short note by Wace (1945, 
109). Since 1945 the site lay open and became so 
overgrown with vegetation that little could be made of 
it im the 1980-81 survey undertaken by the British 
Museum, and this lack of detail is evident m the 
published map (Spencer 1983). In 1982 the Egyptian 
Antiquities Organisation stripped it of flora and the 
present writer took the opportunity to make a ‘present- 
state’ plan in 1983 (Fig. 5); no excavation was 
undertaken. Full details of the architectural features are 
now published (Bailey 1984, 29-48) and it is not 
thought necessary to repeat them all here, although 
some additional information came to light in. 1984 
which will be mentiond. (Incidentally, the recon- 
struction given in Bailey (1984, fig. 42) shows the 
Temenos Wall standing to its full height: | no longer 
think this is so: see Fig. &.) 





Fig. ! General view of Makramailah's 1945 excavations, 
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Makramallah exposed about two-thirds of the 
building; the remainder still hes beneath the modern 
earth road between el-Idara and el-Ashmunein. The 
building is some 40.66 m wide and 31.5 m long, without 
the steps, which extend 4.44 m to the north. It was 
largelv supported on a substructure of arched brick 
springing from brick piers running north-south. 
However, on its east side, the builders cut down the 
Temenos Wall to use it as a foundation, except in the 
north-east corner, where the wall was less thick than the 
length of the building, and brick piers and arches were 
necessary al this point. At the front and the rear was a 
podium of limestone blocks extending for the full width 
of the building, 3 m in depth and 2.6 m high, The 
northern steps, about 17 in number, were of limestone 
supported on pounded brick, with a balustrade on each 





side. At the rear, because Antinoé Street was at this 
period much higher than the level of the Sacred Area, 
only one or two steps would have been necessary. 
Except for one column base on Antinoé Street, small 
areas of calcined flooring and a couple of floor slabs, 
nothing remains in situ above foundation level. 

What does remain, however, is a considerable 
number of red granite monolithic columns, and their 
limestone bases and capitals. which, together with the 
foundation mers and the podium frontages. show this 
remarkable building to be a basilica with no fewer than 
four aisles on each side. The order is Corinthian of early 
Antonine date, At the front of the main hall there are 
four large columns, consisting of two round examples 
flanked by two square columns (Fig. 7a), These square 
columns have on their outer face an engaged half-round 
column of lesser height (Fig. 3), the same height as the 
four shorter columns of the aisles. At the rear, along 
Antinoé Street, the four large columns in front of the 
main hall are all round, indicating a broken entablature 
between them and the small columns in front of the 
aisles (Fig. 7b). All eight of the large columns survive, 
but only seven intact examples of the forty-six small 
columns of the aisles remain above ground, although 
there are several fragments of others. There is great 
variation in the heights of the limestone column capitals 
and bases, These variations were dictated by the 
differing heights of the ready-made red granite column 
shafts delivered to the site from the Aswan quarries far 
to the south: there is over 350 cm difference between the 
heights of the large columns used for the front and for 
the rear. and up to 20 cm difference in the heights of the 
small columns. Thus, the limestone columns and 
capitals, made on the spot by masons probably 
imported from Asia Minor, had to vary to produce a 





Fig. 3 Main columns from front of Antonine building, 1983. 
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Jews and Pagans in the Acts of the Apostles 
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period of Acts. In Acts we remain firmly rooted in the 
first century when Christianity was as yet relati 

uttered with an accumulated theology. The study 
of the rise and progress of this new religion is beset with 
difficulties; were it not for Acts some of these problems 
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of Paul the Jewish Pharisee, the Roman citizen and 
apostle to the Gentiles, It is he who is given the role of 

rincipal hero in Acts. 
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осе ral indicate 
that he wrote those sections and was personally 
involved in the events described. He is чен 
identified as Luke,* the companion of Paul who is 
called his ‘dear physician’ in Col 4,14 and was with Paul 
осӣ before the latter's probable death (2 Tim 4,11). 
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Irenaeus, Haer. 3,1,1). The anti-Marcionite 
Luke (c. 160-80) gives similar testimony 
Pechapa it wsnpps ianari е авй whether the 
author was an eyewitness to some of the events he 
records or whether he belong& to later generation. The 
terminus à quo for the composition j nd ol 
Paul's libera custodia in Rome (28, 30f.), probably early 
AD 62. Paul's death may be implied in 20, 25 and 38, 
but if he had died by the time Acts was written, the end 
of the book requires explanation. Also, if Luke/Acts is à 
emer Done the date for Luke must also be 
sidered. If Luke is dependent on n Mark, probably 
ét Remum Chtintinm is (AD 64-5), 0 then Luke/Acts must 
have been written after this date. Also the occurrence of 
the Olivet discourse in Lk 21,58 has suggested to some 
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Jewish, тна 
least admit that charges brought against them lack any 
basis. онан wm ee чинге оона 
attitude, who was хонон Босана bead? (Phil 3,5). 
ep espe ead agers ect a 
i prosecution of Paul before Felis x and Festus. 

As the new iin! is carried through 
Grows, it is the local Jewish communities who incite 
osition as they refuse it and are furious when 
accept Мы It might be u unt that the 























of the Revolt of 66-74, обй ә; ап appropriate 
setting for this apologetic, and therefore o a 
date for the writing of Acts. But if Acts belongs to an 
historical tradition we should not see it as part of an 
anti-Jewish plot (Maccoby 1982), even if it may have 
been made part of an anti-Semitic emotion in the 
Medieval Church and since. As Acts ا‎ eeen 
Christians saw their message as fulfilment of a legacy of 
which Jin, the A: one e ynagog 


"To the Jew first and also to the Greek’ 
(Rom 1,16) 




















Epistles in presenting Paul and the 
Ko m 1 291) But in Acts, are Paul and his fellow 









н панаа итак ни Мо ium, 
knew that his father was a Greek’. On the other hand 
Paul insists that circumcision is religiously irrelevant 
(Gal 5,6; 1 Cor 7,19) and wri that his policy is to live 
like ‘a Jew among Jews and a Gentile among entiles 
(1 Cor 9,201 .). 




















„а кайры би дыз Asia Mir end Greece 
Paul's concessions could not have applied to his 
participation in the Temple ceremony of 21,23ff. or his 
appeal to the Sanhedrin as a Pharisee in 23, 6-9. The 
ob | thai Christ age was 
Claudius Lysias, tribune of the Antonia fortress. , Paul 
had appealed to Lysias as a Ro лап » he now appealed to 
the Jews as a Pharisee ‘with respect to the hope and the 
resurrection of the dead’. The hope of lerne, as Paul 
a E ors gayet 
not the 5 | ее 
Fon ана (160 21 - A 
Sadducee had to cease to be a Sadducee to become 























7} "hris tia 15 Jer salen ea king on behal says s that * TOIT 

carly generations Moses had in every [Gentile] city 

se who preach him, for he is read every sabbath in 
synagogues’ (15,1). 














ough the medium ofthe gymaguge (iterally а 
gathering for prayer and reading) Pe vemm tM 
fave been preserved inh н io 


Christianity was to its early 'xponent 











j missionaries nearly | model forthe first to the 
gue to speak and debate at the regular sabbath 
н E Sam 4 e] Med 








канала, 15) for the Saddacon say that there i 15 ПО 
surrectic r angel, nor spirit, but the Pharis 
uiia them all (23,8). 

In turning back to the beginning of Acts we are al 
once introduced to the Diaspora whose origins are to be 
found in the form: tios | of Judaism proper after the first 
exile from the kin gdom of Judah in 597 BC. Juda 
























original disaster of eile produced the p permane it eff ! 


коө the TUE in бага = 
Stern (1974) and Schürer (1973-9). The phenomen 





oc; dem of Jews (2, 9-12). The ohir i is in Philo (Leg. 
context of the list of countries in Acts 
its importance to the theme of the work ã as a 





every nation’. The large aren surveyed by the list 
given to the provinces of Asia Minor, — 








world. ‘Before liek 






ence for 5 rogue Egyt 
о ан ае 
TOP that substitutes for си P | were 





describes it as a huge бесан baslica used as a 
E ording to the pattern ann in Hellenistic cities 
e Jews were numerous enough to form a vip 
corporate of resident aliens with their own rights 


















(ad. 13 3)b but the New Tes tament pr 'ovides the earlie 
witness to them in run especially Gal | 











he gre. irony vas thal e the period io of Acts | 
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Greece. This seems clear even when we are mind 
th ssible apologetic ni ure of Acts. Not even the 
hostility of de votaries of Artemis Ephesi | 
| ы бим Гай За Ме кау айн айз 
іѕаю servant of the High Priest, a hunter of 
Christians E 919 Ho * also continued to 
ish by d | 


asa 




















3 arance of the apostles t before the Sanhedri 








threat to Nas ON. 306). This is one ме nent in 
lifficult conflict, and others have been di ! 
elsewhere es Parkes 1934). The seti: 
enco ageme t ‘ofthe spread of the new religion from 














particularly she cities of Asia Mines and Greece 

thereby to non-Jews, 
In turning back to the record of Acts we find that the 

first mentem of the euin church pn 
"us em, as the name it rom 





Antic (6,5), then мете ү 
Pentecost, were found 
041-44 542), 2 ай 









sce 2 "hey d disp pe 


and the | rest of the ritual o commar dment 
might have been indistinguishable 
Jewish community with whom they t: 
5 himse lor wésld tuis tone Seiten eld 
lebre —— € 








md the rabbis in Jerusalem. Indeec al | 
period of Acts, Christian leaders of Gentile origin g 

up the attempt to convert the Jews of Palestine. After 
dui a 1 rn eggs ema 














also sed Colin, Alexa 
Asians (6,9-10). Tisie opposition і буде spe 
led to his martyrdom andthe frst major persecution of 











ia Cypree (134-5: see Fig. | for location map), Pisidian 
Antioch (13, 13-52) мя кордан (14, 1-7). Large 





Lo the synagogues (odia i Ө‹&, 'God-earer) 
‘ile chur hes far into Asia Minor and a surging 
»osition fem — 44-52) whe incited civic 































i2 shy he surprising belet of 


as though they were Jews already: ago simon 
nsidered the Christians to be poaching on their 
| s referenc oe ee en ee 










2, M). ) The Jewish charge that the = were acting 


змена Aun n 50 and Sotin 32 Acte име that 
Paul was in Corinth living with a Jew ‘named Aquila, a 
Pontus, lately comes from ay with his wife 
Jews to leave Rome’ (82) | Priscilla and Aq 
| Rom 16,3; l Cor 16.19: 2 Tim 4 .19) and å may have been 















and one of the йи, and can probably be identified 
with the Gaius mentior where (Rom 16,23; 1 Cor 
1.4). Hy em 5 Gatian and no doubt Paul could 
keep in touch with others from here. In the hght of all 
жа ини ета Ка 2 that. both d 















! vented (18.8: ! Cor 1.10) helped somewhat by 
nal instigatex by the Jews (18, 12-17). At 
зочи Вч Paul ‘withdrew from’ the Jews, taking 








Ы е Мо бен Ду in dim old di 
Tyrannus continuously for two years (AD 52-4, cf. also 
below). Thus. ‘alt M unt d I we qu pre 












salutations in Jas a vate 1-2). The tradition of't 
m e" to survive into the earliest years of 





Having established отео of the Corn ide 
should be defined more closely derer iint iion 








in i hb el e Î natin ef Aci, and 
— PM ee deoa een 





: entury. Ina am Do tall us himself in his C omes “4 

Apologia Pro Vita Sua before the procurators Antonius 
Felix and Porcius Festus, and also before Agrippa II 
(23-24). We can gain little comfort here from Pauline 
scholars, since nae are questions which have 
perplexed them for over a mnn. We have — 











Jonger De made. It is now clear that Jewish Rabbinic 
{Davies 1970 e шей бй аний vidence di 














similar influences from all directio: 
953-65). Indeed the literary 






RET was strongly in 
by Greek forms (Parrot 1957, Mazar 1976; Avi 
اوک‎ as were synagogue! of this period 








iu didis sede Dc dup sur a pid 35 jum. Doy 
m NND OMM 
Christian. ceremonial form or "ral in her me te 


The eaten are described by Josephus (BJ 
2,8,2-13; Anr. 18,1,5), Philo (Quod omnis prob. 75,191.) 
and the elder Pliny (N.H. 5, FP i be found 
in isolated desert villages and mon; 'ommunities 
near the Dead Sea during the period 100 BC-AD 80. 
Study since 1947 of certain manuscripts among the 
——— Ae mS won mm to 






















1957), When we compare this sect with the early Church 
as seen through Acts and the | there are 
similarities n 1957. — 1979; Black oe 










Pm onder to follow igs argument further we need to 
examine Christian ceremonial practice in the Acts and 
Epistles more carefully. Some scholars, i cluding Judge 
(1980), have suggested that early Christiani 





bave Pour a ligion i tiie normal ies bose uf im 
oor acer rn NER اک‎ 
‘anthropologica ' his "Vaf. Г 

















C unger Pliny was ablê to de scribe in 
a limited way some ceremonial practice to Trajan. In 
view of this it seems unlikely that in tbe tun of Acta we 
had no more dee an ‘ethical debating societ: 











quam sup гіс n pravam, immodicam (Ep. 10,96,8). 
Tacitus (Ann. 15,44, 3) and Suetonius (Nero 16,3) also 
used the term — 

In ече ws the e ide 1¢ 











E EAS. WT 





meetings at t familiar times and places This is 





avrépxopa) “to eat the Lord's Supper (1 Cor 11, 17-34) 
е. а meeting “ the whole "kkilesia. Paul uses an 
to expel a member who had violated sexual practice (1 
—S Per SPetr e iir [reque 



















and vice versa (Col 4,16). These oe og ч ok 
place in private houses in the same tradition as that of 
arly synagogues, like edi in Corint 





Db MRNA nds | pecia 

16,23). Following Jewish example the c 0 

Унт а» Pliny. Ер. |! 10,96, 7). What 
NEE ——— P ye sens cose 









Thien i‏ .420 د 
such as he one quoted ia Phil 26-1, or the Qumran‏ 





in the time of Acts. Drawing: Alison Wilkins. 


separation (1 Cor 5-6), and it also meant symboli 





dying and rising with Christ (Rom 6, 4, reed 














, Although it is semi that he 
эетэй Беѓоге e. AD 21 with the 


this. If he lind dünn. his prophet iod must ha 

involved a break with his previous way of life. In Luke's 8 ented 

iccou L(Lk 3,911.) John' s ministry is characterized by a imersion pool (Neusner 1977). but it seems very 
Jemnation of established Judaism and the use of likely in view of what we have already discussed that 

baptism with — and John himself is Oe precu IT i | h 7 














ме baptism was a Mile: waning away from 

рерна and his « сатр: ign in Samaria may explain 
| еа f Samar ligion in the early 
сенши AD. The narrative of the Baptist is carried 
wer into Acts And it is — "a we mee а 


in tre sie pn The only iani ien to it 
in the period of Acts is in 1 Cor 10, 14-22; 11, 17-34, 











o а 25, Е as “the к of St ephanas’s 
uair bath in which the c convert was itin IETS ad 
holy and, according to Paul, justified in Christ and the 
Spirit’. The rite was also seen as a symbolic buria 
Christ к себ И тал Col 2,12), 





reply 1 to his injuection do this a as my memorial'. T 
theological symbolism of all this is considerable (Meeks 
1984, 158-63), but in its commemoration | | 
does provide us with the opportunity of examining 
possible analogies in pagan society and religior 


uem and Earliest Christi 
the Ceremonial Form 
Livi meals were a common feature of voluntary 
Graeco-Roman society, So Pliny 
tood the Ch istan a rite when in the carly second 
эгдапс к ташыш against associations нор 
1097.) eee nalogy betw 


































oe gift ef Chris. Act. ‘the ad ie Ppi in им aedis 
ıa ptism пай й the a laying on of MN In fact the 





funeral meals isin Tertulian (De monos, 10: Dewar. 3), 
it 2000 9с емони able риа these did not 
to vot, as си might, " great is God' (10 15.29), & 

44-46) — just as the worshippers of Artemis Ephesia did The Corinthian church had presented Paul with the 
to their deity (sce below). The simple baptisma problem of food offered in sacrifice to the | 
confession mentioned by Paul (Rom 10,9), may m get to the heart of rst century religious lif 

echoed in the oath desc Жай з) Ты. 10,96). In normal domestic or social scene. Ошу рін of a sacrifice 
Pauline teaching baptism meant a pa Cin was presented to the god in the temple. This action was 
between the washed Christian and his unwashec à followed ———— 
in terms of *morality' rather than an actual consu precincts 

































home, taken to the market to be sold, or given t to the 
poor. The last four situations presented a thorny 
problem to the Christians Paul follows the Jewish 
tradition of forbidding absolutely the consumption of 
nod ind deiak in а Creeps BOR ngrese 50 ê ah in a 
market—a distinct departure from rabbinical rules (10, 
9-16). In a private house a Christian was able to accept 
an invitation to à mesi and bat fre y. If, however, 
was told that еа. ood had been offered i in sacrifice he 
sales. howe: 80: nities Ji. diam toig ê k i 


pagans " the meal. 
The connection of Christian gatherings with 
house olds s and trades is well illustrated A! Acts | in 


























um Cor 16. 15-18). Itialod ical i | 
suitahle analogy for the charismatic functions of the 
early Church. The exclusive and totalistic view of the 
ee eee 





(Nock 1933, 164-19. 
Individual early churches were much more inclusive 
in terms of social особо а and M —— 





reedmen and slaves, there was no equality of role. They 
socially homogeneous, whereas the early 
Christians in the time of Acts were y 
veterogeneous (Meeks 1984, 51-73). In terminology 
find Very few links 1 betweer Christians and pum 
secular institutions. The Christian usage et een 














(Phil 1.1), diakonos Phil 1,1, Rom 16,1) and prestatis 
(Rom lé 2) lw rapa "ye in association iñ- 





1956). They do nevertheless contain kinds of ug <, 
and D often e. a candidate 








Mni in wm nk (анна тойа уде which has 
permi a — AM a goddess, po 
Persepho ро oring water from. a : phial 








held | at d og purification | for the 








11,23). 

In other cults of eastern origin related to the 
mysteries, the death, resurrection and salvation themes 
appear again (Halliday 1925; Cumont 1956). They are 
»resent in Mithraism and | in the cults of the Magna 


















n n ee hor dieses 
ith. Pessinu continued = 1950, 8. and the 





айгайга themselves, but among e; | | 
know only of cmd n misinterpreting 1 “ao 
егин ра 19,12), mutilated | him The 






most important ‘eat Artemis | 





with Trajan from Bithynia (£p. 10,96) where RRR 
پک مووي یی چ‎ 


‘mr serene did Panis 





Pagan Gr ton he analogies for the baptism 
ritual are interesting but insignificant beside those of 
«— M are found in the ipe and saviour 





any serious s religious а s during the im 











(Rom 6, 1f.) with the 1 seal 
the resurrection was in the eschato sched 





similar to a usage in ‘the hi, 

O OS BA AA LA ee pagan 
is equated with unchastity; in the Epistles it is & 
with sexual covet runden (i Cor 5,11; Eph 5,5, ete.). In 
other words, pagan religious practice was considered 
ое the nies case with which Gram 
catalogues of vice in 1 Cor 69, etc. c.).A Accordi 























3,10), then this may not be the false teaching refuted by 
Paul in 1 Cor 15, 12-19, 29-34.15 







nowledge ofthat envionment is just not adequate 
Tags To 








or imovitégr. which hs s онай e y m 
(Wilson 1958). It has been claimed that there was an 
almost exclusive Gnostic influence on Paul and the 
apostles in Acts and the Epistles, and also on their 
Jewish and Gentile opponents everywhere (Schmithals 
1956). On the other hand, there has also been 4 an 
absolute denial of any Christian or pagan Gnosticism 
before the teaching of Valentinus in the mid secor 
century км m, The problem has been. that 
(963) has made am atempt but there are sil 
uments over whether it was of Jewish, oriental or 
ic origin. It seems to have elements of all these, 
| tly novel to be taken up as a 
байкабай ташдан. Жа: дайра аба 
man is a foreigner in the world, he is of divine origin, 
O TI EE TONERS EE ferior 





























there is not sufficient im bts ести anuhe 
logic 1 content, An illustration of this is Paul's 





a Ao NaS SO Gate syncretizes the God of 
Med ub SD. aptas ds dus think of this it is 
is m 





е 





is falsely called gnosis Л Tim 6,20 









аме ашп ӨЕ Ама ius uii Queer. wm 
further west (Levick i962. It is generally considered 
that as Paul was a Roman citizen his reference to 
himself fighting beasts at Ephesus (1 Сог 15 32) must 








empero (i i 17,7). for this also nha cat на 
р. азони о а language 






EE S im been caught up in 
"nen — of rank. 


wadi cat basar anaiei аи Geen ed me t movements 
in the period of Acts ( Bawersock ep Obviously the 
diatribe writers contributed to d. fund of ideas 





порана. те Рие ав 4 othe 





put him ene ike modera Paul it | nts they nd 







All these factors must have contributed to the oe 





Christian’. ; 1s M a aa n | 
inued to be persuaded and seed, has u— to do 
with the acts of the apostles recorded 



















xh оа ней opolitan and 

erce had su Liu Qu dinem af tne: 

seme Qiii 1950, 463; Levick 1967), Tt wae weed by 

Seas eee ee Sees rsecution 
Iconium (14,1- T) and they may have been attracted 

iy tthe pamine- oi Timotheos and his Jui mother 

(16,1-2), although the two - not have beer 


















esee of the healing of the ‘cripple from birth’, 
Ithough couched in medical terms, is a very close 





bim or to put up with what he was saying Cor 6A, 

Pet 3,16). His personal bearing ' inimpressive and 
his style of speech | coni emptible Q Cor 10,10). In the 
face of Jew pagan opposition he even refused to 
boast of his record and rank (Betz 1972). Paul sko had 
versatior (the verb ia dla Danan}, and Acts makes a 
point of this ia the account of the fall of 'utychus at the 
evening meeting at Troas (20, 7-12), and in Paul's 
second interviev —€——— - These 



























parallel to Peter's cure of the lame man, as. ram 
Acts, in the Beautiful Gate of the Temple (3.2ff.). But 
here the temple belongs to ema, or perhaps Zam ond 
Hermes jointly, Presumably if the parallel with 
Jerusalem can be taken further, the crippk lay in the 
pronaos of the temple ‘of the Zeus who was in front of 
the city -pó 5s móAews (14.13). In referring to Zeus 
with the definite article Acts illustrates the ancient 
Чаш tinguisk between god and cult statue at 
the linguistic level. This attitude le sem by Gord: 
us Min e Pp" — eee 
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соон «Г шн. Ж hee Med Br ad 
pected from their cult of temple, images, altars and 








н Они 1952; MacMullen 1981). An important 
extension of all this was that if the gods were manifest in 
image form, they could also appear as living, moving 
men. The Lystrans in Acts shout ‘the gods have come 
ae to us in the likeness of wen, 





and the 
identificatior Barnab; th Ze haps he was 
tail anid handiomel and lodi wi Hs ‘because he 
was the chief speaker’, is a striking illustration of this. It 
is also analogous to the second reaction to Paul from 
б ашу Толду» -speaking Maltese (28,6). We find 

import орыша ина the sory of ТШ 
is, a pious couple of that -gion who gave 















when Mark Antony mas hailed 49 the perectalücntionc 
p amid music arr sn flutes ane pipes, № 









ийе dar. 24). 
“The € point to be made here is that when paganism i: 





intei d ted а о 
ntheot LU P IE. 











e $ diatic of paganism is taken up again a 
Айана as in this first recorded address to a pagan 
audience, and an appeal is made to such knowledge of 












Unknown gods at Athens (17,16-34) 
lescr iptic Є иту visit to > Athens к AD 50) i is 





sabbath argument with Jews, proselytes and *God- 
fearers' и соци The rest of his time was spent 
| igora 'every day with those who chanced to be 





pagus speech is so markedly different from 
th eeches of Acts as to lead to the impression 
that it may not fit in at all with Acts or the religion of 
that time and place. Schweitzer (1931), oe 








: cription * (17,23). 
Dil ius (1939) saw the speech as Hellenistic, its general 
eme searching for the true knowledge of God and his 
‘lationship with man and the world, Against this it 
ا‎ suggested that the speech is in fact Pauline, 
and not a Lukan invention, a view given suppor rt by ii 
similarity with Paul's diatribe i in n Rom 1, 198. 
Acts sete duit Paul's audien not recognize 






























new (17 2). 
Acts wat to nd à bref respite frm ie atium 





ivory and gold cult-statue ef Aubin ` Parther 
(Pausanias, Descript. Grane. l, ,24,5)as simply an object 
of art—his Spirit was provo 18 
that the city was full of idols’ (17, 16). These words find 
chon ta the борар and diano Peaks Hellenistic 
thus provided a hin ce to the single Christian God. 
TUR RAIL айан а анин 
there to listen and act. OS ee 
| niracles or even move (MacMullen 198], 
The Epicureans (17,18) on the other hand 
conceived the gods as being material, existing in eternal 
сйм їп intermundane spaces, having nothing to do 
with men (Lucretius, Де Rerum Nat.). 
he-speech was "e the Sioa 

































| (Gaegan 1979; на 1976) rather 
than the Hill of Ares or Mars Hill as the I igl 
translation of 1611 has 1t. Acts states that Paul stood ‘in 
the midet of the Areopagus' (17,2; Ramsay 1900, 
243ff.). At the beginning of the speech. the religious 





















(Descrip. Graec. LLA. ‘Also there is the statement 
Philostratus ascribes to Apollonius, that it is part of 
visdom “to speak well of all the gods, especially in 
Athens where altars are set up in honour even of 
unknown gods’ (vil. ww "s 69, which is 
penny ET de | singular form. m 
there is the account of Diogenes Laer concernin 
Epimenides besten, she, wide: su | 

lague арро 
ypagus and that where they came to rest the 
Athenians should sacrifice o si, spesvece d ‘the 
appropriate god’ (Lives of Philosophers 
should note that the sacrifice was to specific, though 
unknown gods. Elsewhere in Gre 

mention an aliar to unknown gods by the great altar of 









































he sior ie Pl'i view represented. tw idola wees 


ya of one e: en many. il — that 








wship acknowledging openly your ignorance, I 

u' (Stonehouse 1957, 19). This 
e. aa. OM MIR ee 
tor FEENEY ee iristia 

















lod the creator and ruler of the 
em ples built by man ' Paul seems to 
ei x:trine of God's availability to man by 
quoting om two Greek poets. The frst appears to be 

| uoted in Titus (1,12), the 
! 5) where, ae 











(19,9). This may have been in a pri: 


ü lcm 


Fig. 2 Marble altar dedicated to ‘unknown gods’ fram 
Pergamum, c. 2nd century AD. Drawing: J. Edis after 
Hepding 1910. 


which animates all things. Therefore in Acts Paul 
attaches some validity to these poets while resuma 
taking into ассо t their | presence in pagan houghi 
confronted with Asama or Gad ia mni din? 
were inexcusable (14,17; a ыж) у 
therefore not have been with hout an awareness of i 
but it was essential to Gra "CO. ап Coen 
Christians that their converts й я не Жы gods 
and serve the God they had not known (1 Thess 1, 8-9). 





















arguing 1 daily in the uh of Tyne. at Ephesus 
kel was a guild all or collium meting pace. The 
gestion, however, ee майа (8, 











| inn 1965; 1966), is very 
intriguing. cene Me ire ditur ria in d 
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Fig, 3. Marble cult-statue of Artemis Ephesia from the 
Prytaneion, Ephesus, Early 2nd century AD. Height: 
1.75 m. Fragments of the hands and two accompanying 
deer were also found. Photo: Osterreichisches Archüolo- 
gisches Institut, Vienna. 


the not instigated by Demetrius the silversmith, an 
ekklesia of some strength had been established and was 
flourishing in this leading metropolis of the Graeco- 
Roman world (AD 52-55). 

Іп the episode of the ‘sons of Sceva' (19, 11—20), Acts 
shows the relationship between the early Christians and 
long tradition of Egyptian and Jewish magic at 
Ephesus (Bonner 1950).'* Christian healing miracles 
using items of dress can be related to the Greek medical 
tradition as one might expect (Lk 8,44; Hobart 1882, 
47). But the Christian attitude to the itinerant Jewish 
exorcists and their ‘magic’ терієрра ог Ephesia 
grammata was firmly negative. Their valuable papyrus 
scrolls were publicly burnt (cf. Suetonius, Aug. 31,1). 
Ironically, in later times exorcists formed an order in 
the Church. 

Paul's friendship with the Asiarchs (19,31) indicates 
through Acts how well-established he and the ekklesia 
had become. As municipal benefactors the Asiarchs 
repaired public baths, minted coinage and bore the 
expense of arena spectacles. One Ephesian Asiarch for 














Instance gave a spectacle lasting 13 days m which 
African beasts were slain and 39 pairs of gladiators 
fought to the death (Magie 1950, 450, 1298-1301, 
Strabo 14, passing, | Cor 15,32). 

The new religion at Ephesus, in its refusal to 
syncretize and in the strength of its илымым; was 
to become a certain threat to the econ ammat 
and religion of the Asian metropolis, In the economic 
sense it was through disrespect to the goddess Artemis 
Ephesia in her cultural role that the public good of 
Ephesus was threatened. Acts illustrates this by the 
behaviour and speech of Demetrius, who was perhaps a 
leader of one of the Asian collegia of gold. silver and 
copper workers (Magie 1950 49; Alexander, the Jew 
(19, 33-4), being a coppersmith, may have been 
similarly influential), But what of the long established 
religion of Artemis herself? Although chief among the 
deities and heroes of Asia, she shared the stage at 
Ephesus with Demeter, Kore and Roma. The 
prominent Egyptian cults of Serapis, Isis and Anubis 
were also well established by the time of Acts. Among 
others, the Pythian Apollo, Apollo of Claros, Hestia. 
Athena, Asclepius, Zeus and Dionysus also had 
impressive cults there. In spite ofall these it was Artemis 
Ephesia (often Romanized as Diana Ephesia elsewhere 
in the Empire) who became the most formidable pagan 
adversary to early Christianity, The apocryphal Acts of 
John vividly portray this conflict after the time of 
Acts,'” and it was to continue at least until the Goths 
attacked the Artemisium in the third century. 

The concept of Artemis Ephesia involved intense 
syncretism between the Hellenistic Artemis and the 
indigenous Anatolian mother goddess (Seiterle 1979; 
Fleischer 1984). Her iconography. in cult statues 
(Fig. 3) and the coms from the Ephesian mint in the 
first century, is strangely eastern and Anatolian. Her 
cult tended to be sexually pure (Strabo 8,13,1) and the 
egg-shaped objects covering her front are probably not 
breasts; Fleischer has suggested that these were in fact 
bulls’ scrota. Her iconography also illustrates her 
association with an Asian bee cult. Acts mentions the 
'sacred stone that fell from the sky' (19,35). Although 
the meaning of the Greek here is uncertain, the 
expression may refer to the transcendent origin of 
Artemis as the offspring of Zeus. The term used in Acts. 
Biomerocs, probably indicates a meteorite, like the ‘iron 
shield’ which fell on Rome during the reign of Numa 
Pompilius, which was put into the custody of priests. 
Others are associated with Zeus (Cook 1940, 881—942 
and the Tauric Artemis (Euripides, /ph. in Taur, 87f., 
| 384f.). 

Artemis's cultural significance was contained in the 
obvious expression of her name Artemis Ephesion 
(19,28), and the role Ephesus played in caring for her 
cult. The city is indeed always described as her rewrdpos 
‘temple-keeper’ (Oster 1976, 30-31). The city per- 
formed a special ministry in reply to Artemis's selection 
of Ephesus as her abode (Gordon 1979). The goddess 
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Strabo (4,1,4-8) who testifies to her cult as far west as 

silia and Carthage. In the same way Paul in Acts is 
sent to Rome and toward Spain (23,11). 











in this paper some stress has been given to the 
uniqueness of Acts in the literature of the New 
Testament and the other writings of the early Church. 
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See the lists of articles in Metzger 1951; 1960, and Mattill & 
Маші! 196. 

For modern expositions are Foskes-Jackson & Lake 1920-35, 
Chadwick 1967 and Frend 1984 Markus 1974. Theissen 1978 
ind Geom 1984 are also very useful. 





. All references to Acts in this paper will give chapter and verse 


numbers only. The Greek text used is Westcott and Hort's 
(1896-8) and the Revised Standard Version is the English 
translation preferred. Standard abbreviations are given for other 
New Testament references. A recent review of the literature on 
Acts is contained in Bruce 1985. Numerous commentaries on 
Acts have been published. Most useful are Foakes-Jackson 1931 
and Bruce 1952. Other important general works are Dibelius 
1936, Kimmel 1975, Ramsay 1890; 1900; 1906, and Cadbury 
1955. The narrative of Acts is summarized by Bruce 1952; 1985. 
Stephen's apologia may contain elements of Samaritan t xo 
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Jesus (Jn 11,491; 18,248). 


. The Twelve' apostles may not have been persecuted immediately 


after Stephen's martyrdom. This suggests a division, not 
orginally intended. between Greek speaking Jewish Christians 
and those speaking Aramaic (4,32). 
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Acts is difficult (Sherwin-White 1963, 96 and 103). Recently 
discovered inscriptions show that the oath of personal loyalty 
was expressed in prescriptive terms through the cities. Paul's 
legal position as a Roman citizen in the Graeco-Roman cities is 
not clear (Judge 1972, 26). 
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14, Justin (Apo/, 1,26) may have misread SEMONI 
FIDIO ‘to Semo Sancus the god of oaths’ (CHL. V1,367) or the 
Simonians in Rome may have regarded a similar inscmption us 
applicable to Simon. The Simomans survived at least into the 
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